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1* 1s Eſſay, begun at a much earlier 


period, was finiſhed in its preſent 
form during the ſpring of the year 1794. 
Circumſtances that delayed the publicas 
tion, afforded opportunities to make con- 
ſiderable additions, but impeded the cor- 


rection of what was already written, ſa” 


as to ſuit the progreſs of events. In one 
or two inſtances I attempted to remedy 
the defect by a note, but ſoon found that 
the note. might itſelf, before the period 
of publication, be as obſolete as the text, 
and deſiſted from an unavailing taſk. 
During this lapſe of time, much alſo 
has happened to diminiſh the utility of - 
the work. Conjectures are changed into 
certainties. Tenets have been combated, 
that are now generally relinquiſhed, and 
7 arguments are become trite, or ſuper- 
ſeded 
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ſeded by fats. Vet nothing has occurred 
that appears to militate againſt the prin- 
ciples which I have ventured to advance, 
and of them too many remain, which 
by their novelty will offend ; and, which, 
I fear, may require a ſtronger ſupport 
 thanlT have given. The juſtice of a cauſe © 
is, however, independent of the ſtrength 
of an advocate, and my principles are 
not falſe, becauſe my arguments may 
be incluſive. I ſhall be much obliged to 
thoſe who will candidly correct my 
errors, and ſtill more ſo to him, who 
will point out, what I have ſincerely 
ſought, the n of ruth. 
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| CHAP... 
1 has been ſaid that politics is a ſcience of 
| expediency, and one of our moſt eminent 
political writers * has aſſerted, that © circum- 
4 ſtances alone render every political principle 
e beneficial or obnoxious.” _ 
| Politics is a word that ſerves to expreſs, 
both the whole ſcience of government, and 
the art or practice of adminiſtering public 
affairs: it too often therefore in argument leads 
to error. Legiſlation may be reſolved into - 
principles that are invariable; the mode of 
applying theſe principles depends on the cir- 
cumſtances of the moment. The doctrine: of 
expediency is uſeful to the ſtateſman actually 
engaged in the government of a particular na- 
tion, but with him it ſhould operate only ne- 


* Mr. Burke, Reflections on the Revol. in France; p. 8. 
. Ln 
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gatively. Circumſtances may render perni- | 
cious a meaſure abſtractedly good, but no cir- 
cumſtances can render permanently beneficial 
a meaſure abſtractedly bad. A virtuous and 
intelligent ſtateſman is influenced by expedi- 
ency no further, than if occaſion requires to 
deſiſt from action. Unlike the mariner who 
is ignorant of navigation, and who therefore, 
for the ſake of immediate eaſe and ſafety from 
whatever point the wind may blow, ſteers his 
ſhip right before it: he proceeds in ſpite of 
adverſe winds, by an oblique courſe, to his 
deſtined port, or at the worſt caſts anchor, 
For from that extremity to which the ſeaman _ 
is ſometimes expoſed, of being forced to ſcud 
before the ſtorm, the ſtateſman is or ought to 
be exempt. The elements which he has to 
manage, the paſſions, habits, and ' prejudices 
of the people, are in ſome degree under his 
control or guidance; and if ever a political 
tempeſt ariſes, it muſt be aſcribed to ſome 
groſs violation, immediate or veins, of the 
principles of legiſlation *. | 
' Expediency ſeems however, in its moſt un- 
limited ſignification, to have influenced thoſe 
who have hitherto appeared -as advocates for 


* Bacon ſpeaks with great nt of this ſyſtem of 
. Ears on Empire, 


the 
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the eſtabliſhed order of government; they 


| have contented themſelves with oppoling pa- 


negyric to cenſure, and with proving that 
ſome particular parts of the new ſyſtem of 
government are defeCtive, or that the whole 
is ill arranged. But while they enhance bleſſ- 
| ings which are no longer enjoyed, and deny 
the exiſtence of evils which we feel aQtually 
oppreſs us, they not only foſter diſtempers, 
which are undermining that conſtitution which 
they wiſh to preſerve, but lay themſelves open 
to their adverſaries, who fail not to appeal to 
our internal conviction ; and the public is too 
apt to ſuppoſe him to bs right, who. has proved 
his opponent to be wrong. 
Igmhis line of conduct, at all times unavail- 
ing, for men will not ſhut their eyes becauſe 
we wiſh them to be blind, is peculiarly ill- 
judged at the preſent eonjuncture; for French 
_ reformers and their abettors do not pretend 
to correct errors, ſupply deficiencies, purify 
corruptions, or even to erect the fabric of a 
conſtitution on a more improved model, 
Their aim is to annihilate thoſe fundamental 
principles which have been. hitherto uſed in 
modern Europe, as the component materials 
of every legiſlative edifice ; neither is it neceſ- 
; fary to demonſtrate the abluedicy or impro= 


KI: _ Frey 
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priety of the form of their new conſtitution, 


if we can prove that the principles which they 


have laid down as the foundation of it, are 


| Falſe. © To criticiſe any of the forms of con- 


ſtitution which the French have adopted, is 
uſeleſs labour, for they have themſelves ren- 
dered the taſk unneceſſary, by abrogating them 
almoſt as ſoon as made: the ſame principles, 
however, have been uſed as the foundation of 


all theſe ſucceſſive conſtitutions, and have now 


become popular proverbs, which ſerve for 


arguments with the unthinking multitude, 


They have been ene to two fundamental 
maxims * : 


Man is en emial—and 

Continues equal in his rights. 
Other writers have ſufficiently expoſed the 
folly of conſidering theſe general truiſms, as a 


good foundation for a code of legiſlative policy 


adapted to a particular ſtate. No one, hows 
ever, has yet obſerved, that, as far as theſe max- 
ims are applicable to the ſcience of legiſlation, 
they ſtrongly enforce the neceſſity of framing 


a conſtitution on principles directly oppolite 


to thoſe adopted. by the French. 

Nature, it is certain, ſhews no partiality in 
the diſtribution of her fayours, mental or cor- 
* Rabaut St. Etienne. Hiſt, Rev. France, 1 3. Polit. R Refled. 

bh poreal 
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poreal, between particular ranks ; it is perhaps 

ag certain that ſhe ſhews very little between 

one man and another. Education, oecupa- 

tion, and exertion, produce the greater part 
of any difference that may be obſerved. The 
two former ſeparate by an immenſe ſpace the 
ſavage from the civilized man, the clown from 
the gentleman; the latter produces a diſtine- 
tion not much leſs between one gentleman | 
and another, 
Ip be concurrent teſtimony of all who have 
deſeribed the ſavage tribes of American Indi- 
ans, who are educated and occupied in the 
ſame manner, and forced by neceſſity to ex- 
ert themſelves equally, proves, that among 
them corporeal and mental endowments are 
nearly on a par; and in civilized ſociety, as 
long as cuſtom leads the generality of the 
upper ranks to apply themſelves to the duties 
of their ſtations, we find no want of abilities 
among them; each, as fortune favours him, 
is found equal to his poſt. It is only in an 
age of general corruption and apathy to the 
duties of citizens, that one man ſo far excels 
his contemporaries. And as the depreſſion 
of one wave is neceſſary to raiſe another to 
the appearance of a mountainous height, he 
is indebted for this ſupereminence, as much 
B 3 TE. to 
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many an Atticus or Apicius had not diſgraced 
the nobles of Rome, Ceſar would not have | 
appeared a prodigy. | | 
In the lower ranks, how few are there who 
do not attain an equal proficiency in their dif- 
ferent trades, moſt of which require a much 
greater degree of mental exertion than we are | 
aware of? And although ſometimes we ſee 
individuals who raiſe themſelves above their 
humble ſtations, yet if we trace their hiſtory, 
we find their eminence proceeded from their 
*extraordinary exertions, not from their un- 
common capacity. Theſe exertions originated 
from a bias, an enthuſiaſm imbibed, we know 
not how, in their earlieſt infancy : but that 
Providence does not inſpire this enthuſiaſm 
as the peculiar appendage of peculiar talents, 
muſt be acknowledged; ſince we find the 
greateſt abilities are often joined to the baſeſt 
inclinations, and that whenever circumſtances 
ſpread ſuch an enthuſiaſm over a whole people, 
the nation riſes ſuperior to itſelf and to man- 
kind. I diſpute not the interference of Pro- 
vidence in the affairs of this world; yet it is 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe that the Arabians, during 


the century of their rapid conqueſts, were 


5 gifted with capacities or endowments fuperior 
10 to 


to their tadcleticr as to his own exertions. If 
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to what their anceſtors, ſucceſſors, or rivals 
poſſeſſed. And the wonderful contempt of 
pain, which the martyrs of that religion which 
we eſteem of divine origin. diſplayed, has 
been equalled by thoſe who. ſuffered for the 
| moſt abject ſuperſtitions, and ſurpaſſes not 
| what cuſtom and education have been able to 
create in the favages of America. 

This opinion ſeems to be oppoſed by the 
examples of our great ſchools, where boys 
differ ſo much in the extent of their acquire- 
ments, and in the apparent powers of their 
minds. But this difference ariſes only from 
the confined ſcope which is given to their abi- 
lities. A taſte for literature is the lot of very 
few, and if a boy who does not happen to 
poſſeſs this taſte, ſhould not have imbibed an 
eager thirſt of praiſe, and an acquieſcent diſ- 
| poſition that contentedly treads the path 

pointed out to him, he is deprived of all mo- 
tives for exertion. That the difference ſeen 
in ſchool-boys does not proceed from any in- 
equality of intellect, we may be convinced of, 
by obſerving how ſeldom the beſt ſcholars 
maintain their ſuperiority through life. Man, 
is by nature nearly equal ; education, occupa- 
tion, and exertion, create. almoſt all the dif- 
erence u we ſee, and this is ſo great only 
24 on 
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on account of the original equality; though 
vanity on one ſide, and intereſt on the other, 


endeavour to perſuade us, that thoſe whom 


Wee allow to ſurpaſs us, are born ese of 


ſuperior endowments. 

Perhaps nature does now and then deviate 
from her general rules in favour of indivi- 
duals : the inſtances are however ſo rare, that 
it is not worth while to provide for them in 
any ſyſtem of legiſlative policy. Minds thus 
peculiarly gifted, will eaſily riſe above any 


| obſtacles which the tenor of laws calculated 
for common men may oppoſe to their pro- 
greſs; and the additional labour required of 


them to ſurmount theſe obſtacles, is no un- 


wiſe precaution, in order to prove that they 


actually do poſſeſs ſuch uncommon powers. 


 Whicl®ver opinion we adopt, the concluſion 


is ill the ſame. If we ſuppoſe that minds 
whoſe natural endowments exceed thoſe of 
ordinary men are frequent, a number ſuffi- 


_ cient for the buſineſs of the ſtate will be found 
in the upper ranks. If, on the contrary, we 


ſuppoſe that ſuch gifted men are ſcarce, it can 
never be adviſable to admit innumerable buſh- 


els of chaff, for the ſake of a few grains of 


corn of no uncommon ſize or beauty. For 


: let 1 it be recolleQed, that the effective abilities 


of 
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of bim who has emerged from a ſtate of po- 
verty, are for the moſt part, (to uſe an ex- 
preſſion of Dr. Johnſon,) if compared to ex- 
cellence, deſpicable. And although we may 
juſtly admire the native powers of his mind, 
and in the paths of ornamental literature re- 
ceive, through the medium of this recollection, 


conſiderable pleaſure from works of no great 


intrinſic merit ; national welfare ought not to 
be hazarded on any account, and thoſe very 
_ circumſtances that enhance his honour, prove 


his unfitneſs to be truſted. The difficulties 


he has ſtruggled through, muſt have retarded 
the progreſs of his mental acquirements. 
Such a man may, perhaps, in the ſtorms of 
civil commotions, prove ſuperior to him who 

has. been accuſtomed to the forms of office, 
the rules of a profeſſion, and whoſe mind, 
though enlarged by a regular education, has 
probably contracted a bias, which renders 
him incapable of moving out of his accuſ- 
tomed ſphere : but principles of legiſlative 
policy ſhould be adapted to ordinary times of 
national concord, not to the unfrequent criſis 
of a civil war. - Or if (as chancellor Oxen- 
ſtiern told his ſon) © It is an eaſy thing to 
© govern the world; ; if, according to Swift, 
| | who 
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who is quoted with ſo much triumph by Mr. 
Paine, © Government is a plain thing, and 
& fitted to the capacity of many heads; the 
chief care of a legiſlator ſhould be, to inſure 
the integrity of thoſe who muſt be truſted, 
and if that is inflexible, we may be ſatisfied 
that their abilities will prove equal to their 
duties | 


z 


, 
: 


e Vide Note [A] at the end of the volume. 
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7 muſt be allowed, that © men continue 
„ equal in their rights.” But if we ac- 
curately conſider what ſhould be meant by 
the word © rights,” it will be found, that this 
maxim is either inapplicable to, or ſubverſive 
of, the ſyſtem of French legiſlation. gd 

The moral or natural rights of men, that 
is, the claim which one perſon may have on 
the benevolence, the gratitude, the affection, 
or the ſupport of another, are altogether un- 
connected with the preſent diſpute. And the 
civil rights of men are only negative. Equal 
protection from the power of government “, 
| and, in certain caſes of which the community 
aſſumes to itſelf the cognizance, from the 
injuſtice of individuals. Of ſuch rights no 
form of government ever * intentionally de- 


/ 


® Civil rights may be as ſacred in an abſolute e . 


as in a pure democracy: in neither, is there much ſecurity 
' that they will continue ſo. But the degree of authority 
which the ſovereignty aſſumes over its ſubjects, is by no 
means a criterion of liberty, for perſonal independence is 
often moſt reſtrained in conſtitutions that are eſteemed moſt 
free. 5 


prived 
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prived its citizens, and about them all 1 partes 
are agreed. 


The degmdation and wore on to which 


the ſerfs and vaſlals of feudal antiquity were 


expoſed, refutes not this aſſertion. They 
were the remuants of conquered nations, 


Romans, Gauls, Britons, &c. and, like. the 


flaves of the antient world, were not in the 
rank of citizens. Latterly indeed, all peaſants, 


whether deſcended from the conquerors or 


their ſubjects, became vaſſals ; but it was be- 
cauſe, in thoſe times of confuſion and violence, 


the poor Frank, unable to defend himſelf, vo- 


luntarily ſurrendered his liberty, in order to 
obtain protection under the wing of a power- 


ful chieftain. And although all the ſtates of 


Europe may ſhew privileged orders, exempt 
from the burthens which bear on the com- 
munity, this is the remnant of what conquerors 
formerly arrogated to themſelves, and what 
no one pretends to juſtify. 
Tt can ſcarcely indeed be expected, that a 
numerous body of men ſhould be actuated 


by ſuch a ſpirit of equity or patriotiſm, as 
voluntarily and in cool blood to reſign theſe 
exemptions ; but it is not neceſſary to anni- 


hilate a conſtitution and diſorganize a nation, 


in order to enforce ſuch a ſacrifice. Theſe 


exemptions 5 
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exemptions were in fact given up, almoſt _ 


- without a ſtruggle, by the French Nobleſle ; 


and could not be juſtly urged as a reaſou for 
aboliſhing. the rank; becauſe they did not 
- originate from the inſtitution of a Nobleſſe, 
but from the arrogance of conquerors oppreſſ- 
ing or guarding againſt a vanquiſhed people, 
What have been called © rights,” the par- 
ticipation of which we are actually diſputing 
about, the public offices of government, 
J. e. political powers, ought ſtrictly to be 
called“ duties; and as duties they will al- 
ways be conſidered, except by two deſcrip - 
tions of men. | 
The exalted patriot, the . vir- 
tuous philoſopher, one to whom all ſenſual 
enjoyments and frivolous amuſements are 
indifferent, and who feels the common 
occupations of life beneath his notice, will 
conſider the offices of government, in which 
he may find occupation worthy of himſelf, ä 
and through which he may benefit his fellow- 
_ creatures, as valuable rights. Equally ſo will 
the, crafty villain, who means to exerciſe them 
for his own emolument. But by the maſs of 


"i 0 mankind, who certainly are inferior to the 


firſt, and it is to be hoped, are ſuperior to the 
ſecond character, the ſervice of the ſtate will 


i 9 
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be conſidered as a duty, which perhaps they 
are willing to fulfil, but which they are as 
willing to avoid. A general eagerneſs to ob- 
tain theſe offices, is a convincing proof of 
general corruption; for it is impoſſible to 


-- think fo highly of mankind, as to aſcribe | it 


to diſintereſted patriotiſm. 

It is indeed a maxim with us, that the ſo- 
vereignty has no right, i. 6. power, founded 
on equity, to impoſe theſe duties on citizens 
without a recompenſe. And we are apt to 
think our liberty conſiſts. in the privilege we 
poſſeſs, of accepting or declining them, accord- 
ing as the recompenſe appears adequate or 
not. This opinion is ſupported by many 
eminent writers, and even Hume * aſſerts, 
that the prerogative of forcing a perſon to 
accept any office, civil or military, is totally 
incompatible with freedom. 

Many have been the definitions of freedom: 
_ of the French cannot be admitted, * the 
power of doing whatever is not contrary 
* to the rights of others ;“ for the ſove- 
_ reignty muſt be inveſted with an authority to 
Judge what is thus prejudicial to others, and 


* Hiſtory of England Appendix to life of Q. Elis. 
New Conſtitution of France, 18 by the Committee 


of Conſtitution. 


In 
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in guarding againſt an actual or apprehended 
danger, the individual may be leſt at its 
mercy. It is difficult to define in what free- 


dom conſiſts, becauſe every one comprehends 


the word without a definition; whether a 
nation is or is not free, is a queſtion that will 
be eaſily determined by all but ſpeculative _ 
| theoriſts, who puzzle themſelves with their 
own ſubtleties, But it may be maintained, 
that freedom can be preſerved only through 


a wife and juſt diſtribution of the duties of 
ſociety, the offices of ſtate; and that the ſo» _ 


vereignty of every nation has a right to im- 
poſe ſuch duties on any of its members, 
Much alſo has been ſaid as to the object which 

induced men to unite in ſocieties; ſuch a 
_ queſtion ſeems more proper to amuſe the in- 
dolence of thoſe who call themſelves philo- 
ſophers, than to guide the labours of legiſla- 
tors. But if we muſt conſider men to have 
been, in their origin, ſolitary ſavages, they 
probably united, in order to enjoy the pleaſures 
of ſociety, and for the ſake of mutual defence 
againſt a foreign enemy: that is, two or 
more weak men united againſt one or more 
ſtrong men, who oppreſſed them while ſepa- 
rate. As this community increaſed, they 

elected leaders to direct their united force 
againſt 
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againſt the foe : and by degrees it was found 
equally neceſſary to guard individually againſt 
the injuſtice of their companions, and collec- 
tively againſt the encroachments of their chiefs. 
Hence aroſe civil laws and political regulation: 
offices wete inſtituted to exerciſe them, and 
multiplied in proportion to the pregreſs of 
corruption, and the danger that was appre- 
hended from the iniquity of TR or 
| the chiefs. | 
If theſe offices are rights, men may Rds 
their rights if they pleaſe ; in other words, 
they may juſtly refuſe to exerciſe the offices, 
unleſs they are ſufficiently tempted by the 
rewards they chuſe to ſtipulate. This prin- 
ciple renders it neceſſary for a ſtate to engage 
the ſervices of its own citizens, on the ſame 
terms as it would thoſe of ſtrangers. If of- 
fices are undertaken only for the ſake of private 
emolument, that will in general be the prior 
object of conſideration, And as the imme- 
diate intereſt of the individual is oppoſite to 
the ultimate intereſt of the community, as he 
can more readily grow rich by betraying than 
by ſerving his country, it is to be inferred that 
the former line of conduct will, as opportu- 


nity offers, be in general W Moons In vain 
__ | 


* 
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halt we mulliply officers to ſerve as checks 
to each other; they will ſoon compromiſe 
their duties for a ſhare of the plunder, and 
the ſtate will only have an additional number 
of blood-ſuckers to fatten. 

If ſuch maxims ate adopted by the highs 
ranks, they will ſoon pervade the lower; if 
the former aſſume this option, the latter will 
claim it: but it is abſolutely impoſſible fot 
any ſtate to tempt the lower ranks to fulfil the 
toilſome and dangerous taſks that muſt fall to 
their ſhare. A ſmall and inſufficient army 


may, perhaps, be maintained in time of peace, 


by the arts of enliſting, pernicious to morals, 
and repugnant to integrity: the ſupply is 
| however fo inadequate to national defence, 
and the expence is ſo enormous, that the 
meaſure of hiring foreign troops muſt be 
adopted; and without multiplying pages, to 
prove what is almoſt ſelf-evident, it will ſuf- 
fice to obſerve, that no inſtance can be pro- 
duced of any nation having practiſed this 
ſyſtem, on principles of pecuniary economy, 
enforced by the difficulty found in enliſting | 
natives generally averſe to the military ſervice, 
until it was faſt approaching to its decline “. 


DES Vide Note (B] at the end of the volume. | 
c | The 
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The danger may be palliated or concealed 


in the army. In the navy it produces conſe- 
quences that appear in naked deformity; and 
preſſing is abſolutely neceſſary. The ſailor 


is indeed compelled only to do his duty, and 


the exiſtence of the nation is at ſtake ; but 
the hardſhip of forcing him who enjoys ſo 
few of the advantages of ſociety, to undergo 
burdens from which all others are exempt, 
is ſo obvious, that the moſt vigorous and 
beſt eſtabliſhed government muſt, in critical 


times, heſitate at the probable conſequences of 


iſſuing preſs warrants. Yet the meaſure is not 
a poſitive but a comparative injuſtice, and 
would appear in its true light, if the higher 


ranks. fulfilled their own duties, while they 
enforced thoſe of others. 


This doctrine will revolt the ſet of madea 


; philoſophers, and their numerous diſciples, 
- who hide from others, perhaps from them- 
ſelves, their epicurean indifference, timidity, 
and ſenſuality, under the ſpecious cloke of 
univerſal benevolence, or elegant refinement 
of manners. The cruelty of tearing a man 


“from his family and peaceful occupations, 
« in order to aſſiſt in butchering his fellow= 


& Senturen with whom he can have no quar- : 


5 rel, 


id 


reis LATION. 70 iy 


* rel, enever any of the ſceptred robbers 
96 of the earth happen to be inſpired with a 


luſt of dominion, or military glory, 


an obvious topic of declamation. Still, Mk : 


ever, it may be maintained, that it is the duty 
of a citizen to obey the ſummons of his prince 
to war, if the nation'of which he is a member 


has choſen the ſovereignty ſhould be placed in 


the hands of a monarch; or the call of his 


ſenate and conſul, his congreſs and protons; | 


if he lives under a republic. 


3 


War undoubtedly originates from violence 
and injuſtice ; it is not however for an indi- 
Vvidual to determine, whether juſtice is on the 

ſide of his nation or not. He cannot pretend 

to judge whether war is declared from ambi- 


tion, or from prudent and neceſſary precau- 


tions. Self. defence conſiſts as often in attack- 


ing while in our power, as in reſiſting an 


attack, which, if we wait to receive, we 


may not be able to withſtand. And it is full 
as probable, that a private perſon ſhould, if 
he were allowed his choice, | refuſe to fight 
from want of patriotiſm, from timidity or 


8 effeminacy. as that the ſovereign ſhould en- 


gage in uſeleſs wars from motives of ambition. 


But whenever the charaQter of a nation ceaſes 
"0: be * its exiſtence is precarious, un- 


8 5 leſs 
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leſs the ſovereign can enforce e ſervices 
which may be required. Neither is this a 
new or unheard-of theory; the practice has 
been found compatible with even an exceſs 
of liberty, and the free citizens of Athens 
or Rome were as much bound to ſhed their 


blood, in wars originating from motives tyran- 
nous and unjuſt on the ſide of their country, 
as the ſlaves of the great king of Perſia. 
This duty, however burdenſome, was then 


conſidered as eſſential to liberty; it is ſtrange 
we ſhould now deem it characteriſtic of ſer- 
vitude. In vain will any one urge, that as 
be feels no deſire for, the emoluments, no 
ambition for the honours of ſtate, he may . 
juſtly decline its burdens and dangers. This is 
confounding the natural and proper advantages 
of ſociety, with thofe which the generoſity of 
a nation has ſometimes given, but which 
more frequently the treachery of its ſervatits 


| has. purloined. To our country we are in- 


debted for our nurture, our education, our 


Property, perhaps our lives. In our infancy 77 


there were wars, there were villains; by the 


laws of our country, by the hands of thoſe 


now weak and infirm, or dead in our ſervice, our 
"Parents were defended, and enabled to educate 


us in peace. Perhaps we were expres, with- 


„„ 8 out 
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out even a friend to protect us; the TTY did 
it, nay preſerved our property, and but for 


them our ſtrongeſt neighbour would have 7 


' ſeized all we now poſſeſs. If, on the prin- 
ciples of Rouſſeau, we ſhould, whenever our 
country is endangered by foreign wars. or in- 
ternal commotions, change our abode, ſup- 
poſing we could even carry away our children 
and property in ſafety, we cannot be inde- 
pendent families under obligations to no one; 5 
we muſt again ſhelter ourſelves under the pro- 
tection of ſome other community which does 
not want us; and again, perhaps, we ſhall 
have to deſert our benefactor in diftreſs. - 
hut it is evident that theſe principles of 
perſonal independence have been promulgated 
chiefly by men aiming at what they did not 
dare to avow. They who lately were. moſt 
vehement in their cenſures on the tyranny of 
kings, moſt pathetic in their commiſeration 
for the wretched tools of an Auſtrian or 
Pruſſian deſpot, now make no ſcruple to put 
aà whole nation in a ſtate of requiſition, To 
urge that free men willingly hazard their lives | 
in defence of their liberty and country, is 
futile; it is taking for granted what no one 


. ts ſenſes will allow; that of the many 


millions ſtill remaining in France, all, with- 
TE „„ „ 
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out exception, have loſt the habits and preju· 


dices of their infaney, youth, and manhood ; 
and that there is no one, who, though will» 


ing to ſubmit to the government which is 


eſtabliſhed, ſtill in his heart prefers a mo- 


narchy, It is ſuppoſing, what is even more 
improbable, that every ſhopkeeper and pea+ 
ſant in France has ſuch a predileQion for 

one conſtitution more than another, as to be 


willing to. undergo the hardſhipg and e | 


of war in order to ſupport it. 


The claim which every community hikes on : 


the ſervices of its members in peace and war, 


is not only almoſt univerſally enforced by g 
eyery form of government; it is candidly ac- 


knowledged to be a neceſſary conſequence of 


freedom, by all theoretic writers * to whom 
we can give credit for ſincerity in aiming at 
no more than they poſſeſs; and this claim 


will never be nope, but by a govern- 


5 Harrington, in his 8 has drawn the exact 000 | 
of the French ſyſtem of requiſition, and candidly acknow- - 
ledges that his object is an increaſe of empire. He gives 
us not the reaſons on which he founds his judgment; it 


is however a curious circumſtance that he ſhould have fore- 


told, France would be the firſt nation in Europe to eftabliſh 


a republic. To the ſame author, the French reformers | 
ſeem indebted for their Jacobin club, which, in the powers 


it aſſumed, reſembled his en of Tode P. hed 203» 


and 128, 
ment 
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ment of expedients, content to ſubſiſt from 
hand to mouth, and careleſs of the Penn 
proſperity of the nation. 

It has been ſaid, that governments do more 


4 IB than good; and that men, if left to 


_ themſelves, would live much more peaceably 


and happily. That thoſe who are entruſted” 
with the adminiſtration of governments, often 
do a great deal of miſchief, cannot be denied; 
but let us not confound the faults of governors, 


* 


with government itſelf. To oppoſe or un- 


dermine the laſt, becauſe we are diſſatisfied 


with the firſt; is like endeavouring to fink 


the ſhip, becauſe we do not approve of the 


conduct of the mariners. Government and 


the nation are one and the ſame thing“; the 


firſt, whether a monarchy or a republic, is 


the form in which the latter has choſen to 


appear, whenever it is neceſſary to perſonify 
the fluctuating many-headed monſter the peo- 
ple. And without it, men would deſtroy each 
other, like the offspring of Cadmus's ſerpent, 
or like the preſent democrats of France. 
"The corruption of governments, in which 
the ſtrong have plundered the weak, may juſtify 
the claims which are ne to an h ſhare of 


% Harrington juſtly calls government the ſoul of the OY 
; tion or city. Oceana, Pe 45 | 


% 
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the ſpoil ; but let us not confound the abuſe 


with the uſe. If the emolument of indivi- 
duals was the end for which civil offices 
were inſtituted, that would be the beſt form 


of government which afforded the higheſt ſa- 


laries to the greateſt number of officers : the 


reverſe is the fact; that is the beſt which at- 


_ tains the ends propoſed, by employing the 


feweſt at the cheapeſt rate. The common+- 


Wealth is not a mine in which all have an 


equal right to dig; and the offices of ſtate are 


not, in their primary object, paths opened, by 
which men may attain honours and riches; 


they are duties which they owe, and which 
they are bound to fulfil, in whatever line 


the conſtitution of their country points out. 
HFonours are due only for ſervices of ſupere- 


rogation, and ſalaries are meant to enable a 
perſon to ſupport the additional expences 
which his office requires; or to compenſate 
the injury which his private fortunes m 


ſuſtain from unavoidable neglect. 


If it ſhould be urged, that on ſuch. terms 
no one would engage in the ſervice of the 
public, with that alacrity without which there 
is no chance of their duties being well per- 
formed; we may anſwer If this objection 
ariſe from the manners of any particular 


YOu 
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people, it is in that inſtance inſurmountable, 0 
Men who have been aceuſtomed to conſider 
money as the ſole object worthy of purſuit, will 
be inſenſible to every other motive of action; 


but a people ſo corrupt cannot proſper under 


any laws whatever, and they muſt be leſt to 
the inevitable conſequences of their own 

vices: but there cannot be a more convincing 
proof of the badneſs of a conſtitution, than 


that it has given riſe to manners ſo depraved. 


The objection applies not however ta man» 
kind in general; there are few nations in 
whoſe hiſtory ſome periods may not be 
found, when honeſt ambition, and a principle 
of duty, were motives ſufficiently powerful; 
and ſuch periods will alſo be found to have 
been thoſe of the greateſt proſperity. 

The Romans gave ample falaries to their 
officers : but we ought neither ſervilely to fol- 
low, nor conceitedly neglect, the example of the 
ancients. We ſhould try the juſtneſs of their 
principles by the ſure teſt of experlence. In 
this inſtance hiſtory, which tells us what was 
the conduct, and what were the motives of 
the Romans, proves alſo that they did not 


attain the ends propoſed : their officers were, 
in general, ſhamefully corrupt. By their e- 
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ſalaries cannot inſure integrity; and may we 
not ſuſpect that they even increaſe the evil, 
by holding forth temptations which operate 


moſt forcibly on thoſe whom a nation ſhould 
+ _—_ eonfide in, the indigent and the prodigal? 
-, Monteſquieu * thinks, that the laws ſhould 
compel citizens to accept the offices of ſtate 


in a republic, but not in a monarchy. As the 
foundation of his argument is falſe ; as virtue 
is alone the vital principle which can make 


either a republic or a monarchy flouriſh ; and 


as with virtue nations have been ſeen to 


_ - proſper under every form of government; it 


may ſtill be maintained, that an office of ſtate 
is a duty impoſed, not a favour granted, in a 
monarchy as well as in a republic, 

The right of impoſing on ſome, implies 
the right of relieving, others : the ſame right 
of ſelection which the component diviſions of 


a ſtate exerciſe, at ſtated periods, with re- 
gard to individuals, the ſtate collectively may 


exerciſe, once for all, with regard to ranks 
and claſſes. An indiſcriminate impoſition 
would be unjuſt, where ſome enjoy a great 
ſuperiority of the advantages of ſociety; and 


when education and occupation have produced 
2 great difference in the characters of en, the 


uf Expri de Loix, book v. chap. 10. 
primary 
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primary end, the public good, would not be 
attained. The various offices of ſtate are du- 
ties created by ſociety, not rights hrought by 
men into ſociety, and poſſeſſed antecedent to 

it. The object therefore of the ſocial union 
could not be as the French legiſlators declare, 
« The maintaining our natural, civil; and po- 
litical rights *;” for this laſt right (if they 
will uſe the term) has exiſtence only ſubſe- 
quent to, and in conlequence of, the forma- 
tion of ſociety, The natural rights of men, 
In which it is allowed all continue equal, are 
not infringed, although the offices of ſtate are 
reſtricted to particular claſſes. And their 
civil rights may be equally reſpected or vio- 
| lated in any form of government whatever: 
if the latter ſhould happen, no more is proved, 
than that governors e or ee their 
duty. 


1 New e of France by Condorcet, Ge. 
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1 lab the Pang of French Legit 

lation to two proverbial maxims, neither 
of which can in the leaſt juſtify it, I by no 
means wiſh to imply that other arguments 
have not been urged in its ſupport. On the 
contrary, very ſuperior abilities have been 
exerted by various advocates on that ſide of 
the queſtion. One argument very commonly 
made uſe of by them, I muſt be allowed to 
take notice of, becauſe it is of the moſt dan- 
gerous tendency, and is, in fact, ſubverſive of all 
order and regular government whatever ; and 
becauſe it does not ſeem to have occaſioned 
that alarm which might have been expected. 
The will of the majority (it is ſaid) is 
* binding on the whole.” To this maxim, 
if applied as a principle of practical Legiſla- 
tion, there is one inſuperable objection; it is 
impoſſible to aſcertain, by any mode or contri- 
vance imaginable, what is the unbiaſſed will 
of the majority of a nation as to any particu- 
lar queſtion. In cities a very ſmall portion 


of the inhabitants mays with the advantages 
of 
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| of unlon and preconeerted operations, diate | 
with uncontrollable authority to the whole, 
The leſs ſanguinary Romans (among whom 
mms prineiple prevailed} were content to ſur- 
round the Forum, and pre-occupy all the ave- _ 
nues to the Huſtings with an armed mob, by 
means of which the moſt alert 'faQion paſſed 
what laws it pleaſed“ . The ferocious Puri- 
ſians, by a liberal exerelſe of the lanthorn 
and pike, awe their opponents into ſilence, 
and compel them to adopt the ſame opinions. 
As to the will of a great nation, we need 
only refer to the arguments ſo often uſed by 
our oppoſition, to prove the futility of ad- 
dreſſes, as evincive of the general opinion. 
The ſame arguments may be applied with 
equal force to petitions or reſolutions of any 
kind, on any particular queſtion, from corpo- 
rate bodies or diſtricts. It is more difficult 
indeed for a faction to eſtabliſh a tyrannic 
ſway over an extenſive country, than over a 
ſingle city; but that ſway, if once eſtabliſhed, 
is, from the obſtacles which the diſcontented 
meet in their endeavours to form a union, far 
more ſecure. The inferior but united force 
of Paris itſelf, awed into acquieſcence by a - 
faction, has eaſily quelled the ſucceſſive in- 
ſurrections in La Vendee, Lyons, Marſcilles, 


* TE Rom, W book iii. i. chap. 5+ and paſſim. 
| | Toulon, 
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Toulon, „and various other places and pro- 
vinces of France: though there can be no 


doubt but that the diſcontented would, if 


united, as ealily- have overwhelmed the city 
of Paris ®.. 6 0 : 


But without. e Pat on this 4 


the impoſſibility of carrying it into execu- 


tion, the maxim itſelf is in abſtract theory 
falſe. It is founded on a fallacious aſſi- 
mulation of thoſe artificial and partial aſſem- 


blies, into which a man voluntarily enters at 


mature years, with a fore-knowledge of the 
rules and laws by which they are governed; 


with choſe natural and extenſive ſocieties, in 


which a man is placed by the will of his Cre- 


ator. For admitting Mr. Locke's account of 
the formation of political ſociety to be juſt F, 


no one can ſuppoſe that independent men 


would wiſh to form a community, except 


with. thoſe whoſe ſentiments were in uniſon 
as to every thing of ultimate importance. Or 


that, if any one or any number of - them 


This paſſage was written when the inſurgents in La. 


' Vend&e were firſt ſuppoſed to be quelled. They afterwards. 


appeared | in force, but were apparently reduced. They have 
again reared their heads, and it is to be hoped may finally 
prove ſucceſsful. If however the convention had not, by a 
ſeries of the moſt horrid crimes, rouzed humanity itſelf 
againſt its tyranny, the royaliſts, though far the moſt nu- 


merous, muſt have ſubmitted to the republicans. 5's 


1 Locke on Government, chap. 8. 


found 
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5 found Fe differed in points eſſential to hap= 
pineſs, that this one or this number would 

have been-moleſted or impeded-in the reſolu- 

tion which they would naturally have taken, 
immediately to ſecede from the community. 

In any ſubſequent period, a ſimilar ſehiſm 
would produce and juſtify a ſimilar ſeceſſion. 
This theory of the formation of ſociety com- 
pels us indeed to aſcribe to ignorant ſavages, 
the foreſight and comprehenſive ſagacity of 
well- informed Legiſlators “; although dt can- 
not be doubted, but that ini fact theſe original 
members, (if any, ſuch ever .exiſt{d,) united 


without any agreement or politive-law what- 


ever; and that for ages no one felt himſelf 
under any binding obligation to the ſociety, 
but adhered or ſeceded as he pleaſed. Sub- 
mitting however to this incongruity, and ar- 
guing on the abſtract theory: the law that the 
will of the majority is binding on the whole, 
although from its ſimplicity it is likely to be 
adopted by ignorant ſavages, for the regula- 
tion of their infant ſociety, is no law ariſing 
from the decree of nature; for this ſociety 
might (as many a one has done) have adopted 
ſome other mode more complex, of compreſſ- 
ing the opinions of many to a determinate 
Point. But whether the law of the majority, 
vide Note [C] at the end of the volume. 
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* 


or any other, was adopted, it is equally cer= 
tain that independent men would never alto- 
thei: relinquiſh an independent claim to every 


: thing they hold valuable. Only a certain num- 
- ber of private rights would be put into the 
common ſtock, and the law would be made 


applicable to theſe points only, There can be 


no doubt that, if any of the original members, 


ſoon after the formation of the ſociety, ſhould 
have propoſed td change their mode of life 

from hunting to fiſhing, from ſleeping in huts 
on the ground to ſleeping in hammocks hung 
on trees, hat women and children ſhould be 
in common, inſtead of being confined to one 
man, a huſband and father, or to ſettle in 
ſome other territory; as many of the remains. 
der as choſe, would have inſiſted on retaining 
their accuſtomed habits and homes, although 


| there ſhould have appeared, on putting the queſ- 
tion, a decided majority for the change. Heavy, 


no doubt, is the debt which we contract to the 


| ſociety in which we are born; weighty muſt 


be the reaſons which can juſtify our breaking 


the connection with it, and generally it is the 
duty of a man to ſubmit his own inclinations 


and opinions to the will of the majority. 
But the juſt power of the majority to deter- 
mine for individuals has its bounds, and the 


latter are releaſed from obedience, if the for- 
„„ 


7 „ 
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mer attempts to overturn tlie foundations of 
the exiſting ſociety, and to oppoſe by force 
eſtabliſhed opinions and cuſtoms; | 
Admitting that a real unbiaſſed majority of 
a nation, ſhould chooſe to alter its conſtitution 
from a Monarchy to a Republic; its reli- 
gion, from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm : the for- 
mer ſociety is diſſolved, and the debt which 
we contracted towards a monarchical and 
chriſtian community, cannot be claimed by 
one of an oppoſite nature. Admitting that 
the majority have a right to legiſlate for 
themſelves, they have no right to legiſlate for 
others. An appeal to reaſon or equity, is fu- 
tile; for what appears to one man very rea- 
ſonable, may to another ſeem perfect non- 
ſenſe, or pernicious ſophiſtry. But in theſe 
caſes, reaſon is always neglected, and force or 
fraud muſt determine the diſpute. The for- 
mer ſociety being diſſolved, all rights of pre- 
occupancy are ſuperſeded; for one party has 
as good a claim as the other; and they are 
virtually in the ſituation of two independent 
tribes or nations, landing at the ſame moment 
on an unſettled country. If they cannot 
agree to divide it, one muſt expel the other. 
It is a legitimate cauſe of war, in which nei- 
ther party can aſſume a right to treat the 
E +24 OO. other 
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- other as rebels or traitors. If the victors in 
| ſuch a conteſt deny the vanquiſhed the li- 
berty of withdrawing themſelves, their fami- 
lies, and property, from the diſputed terri- 
tory, and ſettling themſelves elſewhere, they 
violate every Js" of juſtice and huma- 
nity. 
That a part of a nation, whether they form 
a majority or not, may be juſtified in endea- 
vouring to obtain an alteration in the eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution, and even in committing, 
if neceſlary, the juſtice of their cauſe to the 
deciſion of the God of battles, I do not deny. 
But be it remembered, no ſlight motives can 
juſtify them; for they in fact diſſolve the ſo- 
cial bond, = renounce the parent that gave 
them birth. Whereas they who ſupport the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution, can in hardly any 
caſe deſerve blame, The ſincerity of that 
man, who, when advanced in years, changes 
his religion, has always been held ſuſpicious 
for ſimilar reaſons, if a man ſhould at once 
renounce the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of his 
country, and adopt one of an oppoſite nature, 
we may reaſonably ſuſpect him to be actuated 
by paſſion, or ſelfiſh intereſt, At leaſt, if, in- 
Nead of appealing to the ſword, ſuch men 
chooſe to try their cauſe at the bar of reaſon, 
8 3 1 the 
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the onue probandi lies ſolely on them: their 


opponents have only to urge that they till 
prefer the conſtitution and religion in which 


they were bred, If ſuch a cauſe were to be 


tried by Minos himſelf, ſurely the majority 
muſt be infinitely great on the fide of the 


innovators, or he would decree, that it is for 


them to ſeek ſome foreign ſettlement, and 
there try what ſucceſs will areng their new 


adopted ſituations. 


And although it ſhould be proved, that thoſe | 
who now oppoſe the will of the majority, 


or rather of the ruling faction, lately ex- 
preſſed their acquieſcence in it, and ſwore al- 
legiance to the new form of government, 
the caſe would be but little altered. Their 


conſent might have been extorted by fear; they, 


perhaps, knew not to what extent their ſecret 
ſentiments prevailed, or they foreſaw not the 
conſequences of the new eſtabliſhment : and 


promiſes made under the impreſſions of immi- 
nent danger, have by all caſuiſts been held 


„ Not binding in foro conſcientic. We may in- 
deed deny theſe men the praiſe of heroiſm, 


or we may accuſe them of indolence and 
blindneſs, but we cannot reaſonably charge 
them with treachery ; for at moſt they are no 


_ worle than the ruling party, and only follow 
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the example ſet them in overturning the 
original conſtitution. They endeavour to 
legiſlate for themſelves; with the additional 
plea, that they find the new plan has not an- 
ſwered, and therefore wiſh to reſtore things 
to their old ſituation. And certainly the ob- 
ligation which a man contracts to the ſociety 
by which he has been protected in his in- 
fancy, is not leſs ſacred than that which he 
owes to a conſtitution in which he may after- 
wards be compelled by violence, or ſeduced 
by inadvertence, to acquieſce. 

Far be it from me to palliate a breach of 
faith, or encourage ſedition; but attempts to 
carry human nature beyond its juſt level, 
only ſerve to degrade it lower than ordinary. 
In fact, men who wiſh to alter the conſtitu- | 
tion of their country, and who have the re- 
quiſite courage, will attempt it. The names 
of ſlave or anarchiſt, of rebel and traitor, may 
be bandied about, without proving any thing 
as to the juſtice of the cauſe, and only ſerve 
as an excuſe for cruelties. In ſuch a dread- 
ful criſis, the ſword alone can decide the diſ- 
pute, and an open civil war, carried on with 
ſome regard to the laws of humanity, is leſs 
ſhocking to the friend of man, leſs produc- 
tive of miſery, than an endleſs train of maſ- 
ſacres, 
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facres, proſcriptions, and confiſcations, which 
muſt otherwiſe enſue. If there ſhould be 
(what French reformers deny) a day of fu- 
ture retribution z he who has been betrayed 
into an engagement which he afterwards re- 
tracts, will ſtand a better chance of being 
pardoned by an all-wiſe and virtuous Judge ; 
than one who takes advantage of his newly- 
acquired power, to puniſh the breach of faith 
with relentleſs ſeverity. 

Intimately connected with this maxim is the 
_ queſtion now ſo much agitated, How far any 
age is juſtified in amending or altering the 
form of government ' eſtabliſhed by a preced- 
ing one? On this ſubject, the ſentiments of 
Mr. Burke are not erroneous ; but his lan- 
guage may be conſidered as indiſcreet, be- 
cauſe it lies ſo open to the exaggeration of his 
opponents. He denies not the right, for this 
would be repugnant to common ſenſe; and 
no good reaſon can be given, why we may 
not treat our anceſtors of the revolution, as 
they did theirs of the reſtoration, or of any 
preceding æra. But he maintains the impro- 
| priety of eſtabliſhing any new conſtitution 
on the baſis of this right, and of a legiſla- 
ture teaching men to conſider it as a privilege 
w on they may exert whenever they pleaſe : 
D 3 for, 
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for, if this doctrine was firmly and generally 
eſtabliſhed, there would be an end of all le- 
gal inſtitutions, and genuine government. 

No change can conſtitutionally be made 
in the ſyſtem of government, except by the 
conſtituted powers of the ſtate; and, notwith- 
ſtanding Mr. Locke's authority, it may be 
maintained, that“ there does not remain in 
„the people a ſupreme power to remove or 
alter the legiſlative, when they find the le- 
giſlative act contrary to the truſt repoſed 
in them *,” If this maxim implies no 
more than that any man, or ſet of men, are 
juſtified in reſiſting oppreſſion, no one will 
deny it; but if (whether Locke ſo intended 
or not) others apply it to ſupport the doc- 
trine, That the people colleCtively retain 
« a conſtitutional ſovereignty over the go- 
« vernment of the ſtate inſtituted for the pre- 
« ſervation and internal peace of the commu- 
« nity ;” the maxim, we may aſſert, is per- 
nicious, the doctrine falſe. ' This paramount 


| ſovereignty could exiſt in the chaotic maſs 
only at the moment of the original forma- 


tion of the ſociety, and' then but for a mo- 
ment. No ſooner had it given birth to a con- 


ſtitutional government, than, like a magic 


Locke on Government, chap. 13. 
charm 


f 
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charm diſſolved, its power and its exiſtence 
ceaſed. In any ſubſequent period it is no 
more to be found in the people at large, than 
in any particular claſs. If we determine to 
bring it again into exiſtence, we muſt diſſolve 
the conſtitution, and refer to another chaotic 
| maſs *, (from which thoſe who pleaſe may ſe- 
cede,) where it can alone exiſt, and for as ſhort 
a time as before, a moment. Accordingly we 
find, that in thoſe ſocieties or nations which 
have not inveſted this ſovereignty in any con- 
ſtitutional authority, but retained it in their own 
hands, (as was the caſe in Athens,) government 
is little better than the irregular efforts of a con- 
fuſed multitude. And even in Athens, and 
in all ſimilar ſtates, the ſemblance of a regu- 

lar government is attained, only by the people 
preſcribing laws to themſelves to act in a par- 
ticular uniform manner, and then the ſove- 
reignty is no longer veſted in the people at 
large, but 1 in the people divided into tribes, 
5 * Such a diſſolution has never yet been ſoen 5: and it is 

perhaps impoſſible that it ſhould ever take place. Revoln- 
tions have always been effected under the ſhelter of ſome con- 
ſtitutional authority, which has been uſurped and extended 


beyond its juſt bounds. When the deputies from the three 
ſtates of France aſſumed the title and the power of a na- 
tional aſſembly, and departed from the inſtructions of -their 
Cahiers, they were, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, uſurp- 
ders,“ to whom no obedience was legally due. 
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counties, or departments. When therefore 


Mr. Paine talks of a conſtitution prior to and 


creative of a government *, he reſembles the 


Indians, who ſuppoſe the warth is ſupported 
by a huge elephant, which reſts on an enor- 
mous tortoiſe, but give no account on what 
the tortoiſe itſelf ſtands. An original conſti- 
tution and an original government are co- 
exiſtent, are one and the {ame thing, and the 
moment when a confuſed multitude gave it- 
ſelf a government, it allo gave itſelf a conſis 
tution. When we fay the government 18 
repugnant to the conſtitution, we in reality 
mean that ſome of the conſtituted authorities 
of the ſtate have encroached on or annihilated 
others; a change which ſome may conſider 
beneficial, and others prejudicial : but the 

peaceable ſubmiſſion of the people, is as va- 
lid an expreſſion of their acceptance of the 
new conſtitution which -reſults from the 
change, as the poſitive declaration of the ſo- 
vereign maſs proved their en of che 
original. | 
Laws are efficacious only as they are eſteem- 
ed immutable. We are apt to think that 

which has exiſted for a great length of time, 
and contains no apparent principle of de- 
* Es of Man, part 11, chap. 4+ 


cay, 
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cay, muſt continue to exiſt; the power 
| which ſo many have long eyed, we con- 
ſider it as neceſſary for us alſo to obey: and 
we therefore bend our inclinations to the 
will of the law, as to the unalterable decree 


ol nature. That, on the contrary, which has 


been but lately eſtabliſhed, we think likely 


to be ſoon deſtroyed; and we reluctantly 


yield obedience where it has hitherto never 
been exacted. This weakneſs is neceſſarily 
inherent in all new conſtitutions; and a 
legiſlature or conſtituent aſſembly, if reduced 
to the ſad neceſſity of eſtabliſhing one, ſhould 
endeavour to ſupply the defect, by inveſting 
it, as much as poſhble, with the appearance 
of immutability ; by preſerving, where practi- 
cable, the ancient garb; ingrafting the new 
on the ſtock of the old; and by withhold- 
ing from common obſervation the power it 
has thus exerted. For as long as people ſee 
in laws only things that they have themſelves 
created, and if they are taught to conſider 
them as things which they may change as they 
pleaſe, they will naturally, whenever their in- 
clinations and the laws thwart each other, 
endeavour to deſtroy, or at leaſt to modify 
the rs lo as to ſuit the former, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Burke therefore juſtly maintains, that 
our parliament at the revolution acted like 
good patriots and wiſe legiſlators ; when, in 
the act of ſettlement, © they conſidered it as 
« a marvellous providence and merciful good- 
neſs of God to the nation, to preſerve the 
royal perſons of William and Mary to reign 
s over us on the throne of their anceſtors ;” 
and when © they, in the name of the 
people, ſubmitted themſelves, their heirs 
„ and poſterity for ever.” Were other proofs 
wanting, the oppoſite language of our mo- 
dern reformers, and the late legiſlators of 
France, might alone convince us, that they 
have not ſought to eſtabliſh the permanent 
happineſs of a people on the foundations of 
peace and good order, but to forward ſome _ 
partial intereſts of their own, which they are 
aware can thrive only through anarchy and 
bloodſhed. To act as they have done, if they 
had any thing elſe in view, is to weave the 
web of Penelope, or to build an edifice, and 
then cut away a foundation of rock, in order 
\ to ſupport it on props of reed. 
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CHAP. IV. 


E Bw greater number and more reſpectable 
of the writers who have appeared as 
| advocates for the principles of French legiſla- 
tion, are loud in their cenſures of the abuſe 
of their own doctrines. It requires more 
than common candour to give them full credit 
for their pretenſions to moderation. It is im- 
poſſible not to ſuſpect, that many foreſaw 
and intended to produce the exceſſes that have 
taken place. But whatever were their inten- 
tions, experience has ſhewn that the multitude 
| will not ſtop at the bounds preſcribed. They 
are incapable of comprehending the niceties 
of metaphyſical definitions, and if they are 
taught that they alone are inveſted with the 
Power to determine every important political 
_ queſtion, they decide according to their in- 
tereſt and inclination : and when they enforce 
Judgment, all the horrors of anarchy neceſ- 
ſarily enſue. It ſignifies little what ſober re- 


publicans teach, if their doctrines conſtantly 
produce fanatic diſciples, 
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It las hen urged, that the people ſhould be 


inſtructed and delivered from that groſs igno- 
rance, which cauſes all the miſchief we com- 


plain of; but it is abſolutely impoſſible to 
inſtruct a claſs of men, who from their 
childhood are compelled to ſpend their whole 
time in labour, in order to earn their food: 
a claſs of men, who always have been, and 
always muſt be debaſed, in proportion to the 


advancement of commerce and manufactures. 


Science, if offered to them, is a pernicious 
meteor, that dazzles their eyes, and leads to 
error. Mr. Paine and ſimilar writers may, 
perhaps, be right in their principles; but the 
people to whom they appeal, are not quali- 


hed to judge whether they are ſo or not. 


The ſoundeſt underſtanding, the moſt exten- | 
ſive education, the moſt laborious ſtudy, the 

moſt enthuſiaſtic integrity, are, when united, 
barely ſufficient to qualify a man to be a legiſ- 
lator ; how abſurd is it to ſuppoſe, that the 
peruſal of a few pamphlets, will enable thoſe 
who never thought before on ſuch ſubjects, 


to diſcern the real cauſe of evils, and to judge 
of the propriety of the remedies propoſed ; 


or that men devoid of the neceſſaries of life, 


will conſult nothing but the permanent welfare 
of a nation ! | T 
A mo- 
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A modern author, ſpeaking of the de- 


mocratic government of Athens, obſerves * 
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that © formerly it was conducted by men of 


the military profeſſion, who had more 


than once taken advantage of the public 
confidence, to reduce the ſtate under ſub- 


jection. But it being the deſtiny of the 
populace to be ſubjugated, there had of 


late years ariſen a ſucceſſion of ambitious 


men, who had employed their talents to 


flatter the vices and paſſions of the mob, 


to intoxicate them with an opinion of 
their power and glory, and to inflame 
their natural hatred againſt the rich, their 
contempt of laws and averſion to re- 
ſtraint : this was the triumph of eloquence, 


which ſeemed in thoſe days to be brought 


to perfection, only to introduce deſpotiſm 
into the boſom of liberty. States wiſely 
governed carefully guard againſt this dan- 
gerous claſs of men, but wherever they 
obtain influence, the government reaches 


the loweſt abyſs of corruption, and the 


people contract all the vices and ferocity of 
tyrants.“ 


Mis nomine de mn 
| Fabula narratur. 


* Anacharſis, chap. 62. 
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The literati of modern Europe have long 


aimed at, and have nearly attained, the deſpo- 


tic authority which the orators of Athens 
formerly poſſeſſed; and it is to be feared, that, 
actuated by ſimilar motives, ww will make 


as bad a uſe of it. 


Of late years there has ariſen a numerous 
claſs of men of extenſive knowledge and 
practiſed abilities, who purſue the profellic on 


of authors for the ſake of profit; many aim 
alſo at power, and, like the orators of old, pur- 


ſue both by the ſame path. Popularity and a 


rapid and extenſive ſale are more ſurely ob- 
tained by flattering the vices, inflaming the 
paſſions, and cheriſhing the errors of the 
public, than by oppoſing them; and dangerous 


as it may be, to promulgate doctrines above 


the comprehenſion of the vulgar, the danger 


18 infinitely increaſed, when both intereſt 


and ambition join to induce authors to 


teach what they themſelves know to be 


erroneous. The arguments of ſuch men 


ought to be received with caution ; if they 


are not retained the mercenary tools of a 


faction, their intereſt leads them to eſtabliſh 
the government of the people ; for eloquence” 
has the greateſt effect on the loweſt claſſes of 
ſociety, and the more pure a democracy is 

made, 
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made, the greater is the influence, and the 


_ eaſier is the taſk of the writer or orator. 
Neither can thoſe who, from the advantages 


of a liberal education, and an enlarged under- 


ſtanding, eaſily detect the ſophiſtry, effectually 
refute the arguments which miſlead the mul- 
titude : the practiſed abilities of a profeſſional 


writer, will certainly triumph over the oppo- 


ſition of men, accuſtomed to exerciſe their 
judgment only for their own improvement. 


It requires very moderate abilities to obtain 
proſelytes to arguments that flatter the paſſions 


and encourage the inclinations of mankind ; 
but if the abilities of the writers are equal, 


he who favours muſt of courſe triumph over 


him who oppoſes them. Yet no one will 


pretend to deny that the paſſions and inclina- 


tions of men are often repugnant to reaſon 
and virtue. Cimon was, perhaps, equal to 


Pericles, and Cato t$ Cæſar; yet how fruitleſs - 

were the attempts of Cimon or Cato to ſtop 

bhe torrent of corruption, which the intereſts 
of the others induced them to cheriſh ! | 


It has however been maintained, that the 
moſt unlimited freedom of the preſs is eſſen- 
tial to the acquirement and preſervation of 
freedom. If by this it is meant, that freedom 


cannot exiſt, unleſs all kinds of doctrines are 


without 
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without reſtraint promulgated among all ranks 
in ſociety ; experience has "pg the maxim 
to be falſe. 


The republics of ancient Greece were un- 


doubtedly free, many carried freedom to 


exceſs; yet the art of printing being then 
unknown, the communication of knowledge 
was neceſſarily confined to a few. Books 
were ſcarce and exceſſively dear, and therefore 
beyond the reach of the multitude : and in 
matters of religion, the moſt jealous and cruel 
inquiſition was exerciſed over writers and 
teachers. The Swiſs Cantons acquired their 
freedom at a period, when probably not one 
in a thouſand could read or write; they have 
continued to preſerve it for centuries, (many 
of the Cantons in the form of a pure demo- 
cracy,) without the aid of newſpapers and 


political pamphlets, which their poverty ba- 


niſhes much more effectually than any law 
could do. In our own country, almoſt in 


our own times, freedom triumphed over mo- 
narchical prerogative, both in the æra of 
Charles I. and James II. Yet from the former 


to the latter period, the communication of 
political knowledge was much confined, by 


the diſinclination or inability of the people to 
read. It is ſaid, that now corruption and 


miſma- 
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| miſmanagement are in the extreme, and' we 
are directed to reſtore the conſtitution to its 
former purity : a good one, therefore, could 
ſubſiſt without this general diffuſion of poli- 
tical knowledge, which, if it has not produced, 
at leaſt has not revs the eg of cor= 
en. 

But we are told, that we 2000 not be alarmed 
at the want of reſtraint in the preſs; for that 
truth and virtue will always preponderate. 
This is to inſult both our underſtanding and 
memory. Let parents and tutors anſwer for 
the youth under their care; let us, if poſſible, 
riſe above our own vices, and anſwer for 
ourſelves. Have we not experienced, that 
the exhortation of the divine, the lecture of 
the moraliſt, though aided by the dictates of 
our own conſcience, form but an inſufficient 
barrier againſt the ſuggeſtions of paſſion, and 
the corruption which artful ſophiſtry, flatter- 
ing inclinations which we are ſecretly. aſnamed 
of, pours into the heart? In the declining 
age of Greece and Rome, did the doctrines 
of Zeno or Epicurus make the greater num- 
ber of proſelytes? In both nations there was 


no want of men, who, by their writings, even | 


by the examples of their lives and actions, 
. BY a GED endea- 
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FLING to uphold, the cauſe. of virtue 1 
yet they ſcarcely retarded, they did not pre- 
vent, the rapid progreſs of vice, which pur- 
ſued its triumphant courſe, until it nn in 


che ruins of a corrupted people. 


In the ancient world, from the 5 of 4 

ing being unknown; in the modern, until 
within a very ſhort period, an unreſtrained 
liberty might more ſafely be intruſted to au- 
thors, than at preſent. The inability to pur- 
chaſe manuſcripts, always expenſive, - or a 
diſinclination to the pleaſures of reading, pre- 
eluded thoſe who aimed at pecuniary emo- 
lument, from expecting to gain much from 
the ſale of their productions. They either 
devoted themſelves to the ſtage, from which 
politics are, except in moments of internal 
convulſion, almoſt excluded, or they courted 
the favour of ſome munificent patron, who 
commonly claimed no other return for his 
bounty, than a flattering dedication; and the 
author was free to publiſh his vndifagied 
ſentiments, conſigning his reputation to the 
ſüuffrages of the diſcerning few, or of an im- 
partial poſterity. If his doctrines were any 
way pernicious, it muſt be aſcribed to an er- 
roneous judgment, or a bad diſpoſition, not 
to views of pecuniary 2 


Mr. 
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Mr." Gibbon has ewe <td 


Te that: he confiders the patronage of a books 


feller; as more honourable than that of 2 
prince. Could one ſuppoſe that an author 5 
looked up to his bookfeller as Horace did 
to his Mæcænas, or Prior to his Sackville, 
the change would not be very advantageous 
in point of honour ; he would pay court to 
one who is himſelf the dependant of another 
patron. But in fact, the author and the 
bookſeller are artizans engaged in a fimilar 
manufacture, and the one writes as the other 
prints, only to ſuit the taſte of the public *. - 
Umprincipled men heſitate at nothing which 
| _ think will find a rapid ſale, and even the 
beſt will, for the ſake of profit, endeavour _ 
to avoid giving offence. It is eafy to diſcover 
this cautious deference even in the pureſt 
writers, who often: betray the cauſe of virtue, 
left the ſeverity of their doctrine ſhould leſſen 
the number of their readers, In {ſuch circum- 
ſtances literature ſerves to encourage, as much | 
as to check vice, and the more it is diffuſed, 
the wider is the poiſon ſpread: T- 


* 


Dr. Johnſon has 910 66 « Thoſe "Re live to'pleaſe, muſk 


_ _ © pleaſe to live.“ The maxim is as applicable to the moraliſt - ; 


as to the poet of the preſent age. 
1 Vide Note 11 at the end of the volume. 
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The licentiouſneſs of the preſs, ſuch as is 
now permitted, is incompatible with national 
proſperity ; it requires to be regulated: but to 
"aſcertain the line which ſeparates exceſs of 
liberty from improper reſtraint, and to de- 
termine where the power of enforcing the law - 
ſhould be placed, is a taſk which requires, if 
it does not exceed, the greateſt abilities. Thus 
much, however, may be eſtabliſhed as certain: 
It is better that many things ſhould be con- 
cealed which might be communicated, than 
that even a few. ſhould be communicated 
which ought to be withheld. It is abſolutely 
neceſſary to take every precaution againſt this 
dangerous claſs of men. The eloquence of 
a writer is as powerful as that of an orator, 
is more extenſive in its effects, and full as 


likely to be made an engine to introduce = 


deſpotiſm into the boſom of liberty. 
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CHAP. v. 


; W may venture to determine, that no 


arguments, however ſubtle, though pro- 


pagated by characters leſs ſuſpicious than 
thoſe of the majority of modern reformers, 


would have been able to incline ſo large a 


portion of mankind, to relinquiſh the enjoy- 


ments of peace, and the ſecure advantages to 


be derived from ſober induſtry, for the deſ- 
perate alternatives which muſt be' the con- 
ſequence of a civil war, unleſs their minds 


had been prediſpoſed to receive the infection. 
This fatal tendency we muſt aſcribe to the 


| habits of inordinate expence, which pervades 
all ranks. The luxury of the rich aggravates 


the envy, and inflames the deſires of the poor. 
The luxury of the poor renders them averſe 


to the reſtraints, and indifferent to the rewards 
| Pen” 1 8 


＋ 


guy luxury I mean that ad appetite for ee 


of any kind, mental or corporeal, paſſive or active, which 
leads a man to neglect his duties, and injure himſelf or others 


in order to obtain the object of his deſire. 
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Not only thoſe writers whom the preſent 
_ exigency has called forth, and whom we may 
ſuſpect aim chiefly at warding off the im- 
pending evils, by whatever expedients happen 
to occur, have repreſented luxury, if not as 
a good, at leaſt as a neceſſary evil: this 
maxim is ſupported by thoſe alſo, to whom 
the world is accuſtomed to refer as judges on 
all points of legiſlative policy, from whoſe 
deciſion there is no appeal. However ſevere 


each may be in his cenſures on this vice in 


ſome lights, he admits it to be productive of 
good in others. This opinion will, if the 
ſubje& is accurately inveſtigated, be perhaps 
found erroneous. No national advantage 
whatever can juſtly be aſcribed to luxury. 
Should this aſſertion be proved, the labour 
of treading over ſo beaten a track, though 
dull, cannot be deemed ill-employed ; for the 


new ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by the 


French has an inevitable tendency to encou- 
rage, not to reſtrain, this vice; and therefore, 
inſtead of holding forth a reaſonable proſpect 

of future happineſs, as a compenſation for the 
miſeries which a revolution muſt bring on our 
heads, we can only look forward to a conti- 
nuance of convulſions ending in deſolation 7 


and ruin, „ 
iſt, 


\ we 
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iſt, Luxury, it is ſaid; encourages commerce 
and manufactures, And enriches a nation, 
while the conſumption is confined to 
home- made commodities. | 


ad, It ſerves to maintain the poor, who 


ſubſiſt pee, by the ſquandering of the 
4 rich. 


BY It pives a ſpur to induſtry, by creating | 


freſh appetites, which rouſe men to 
activity. | 


property, thus encouraging commerce, 


and contributing even to the improve. 


ment of agriculture. 


th, It ſerves to diffuſe wealth, Which 


otherwiſe would accumulate to a 99 5 
nieious exceſs. 

- Gth, It gives luſtre to thoſe hereditary or 
conſtitutional dignities which have a place 
of i importance in the political ſyſtem. 

7ch, It is a ſource of revenue to the ſtate. 


iſt, That luxury or exceſſive conſumption. 


enriches a country, while it is confined to 
commodities of home manufacture or home- 
produce, is a maxim now held only by the 
moſt ſuperficial politicians; to refute it, no 
more is neceſſary than to tranſcribe a few 
E 4 lines | 


4th, It promotes an exchange of landed 
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lines from an author of acknowledged abi- 
lities, but who ſeems to have been more 
praiſed than followed: % Whatever a perſon 


TY 


ſaves from his revenue, he adds to his 
capital, and either employs it himſelf in 
maintaining an additional number of pro- | 
ductive hands, or enables ſome other perſon 


to do ſo, by lending it to him for an in- 


intereſt, i. e. a ſhare of the profits; for in 
all countries where there 1 is tolerable ſecu- 


rity, every man of common ſenſe will en- 


deavour to employ whatever ſtock he may 
command, in procuring either preſent en- 


joyment or future profit. As the capital of 
an individual can be, increaſed only by 
„ what he ſaves from his annual gains, ſo the 


capital of the ſociety, which is the ſame as 


that of the individuals which compole 1 


can be increaſed only in the ſame manner. 
Parſimony, not induſtry, is the immediate 


cauſe of increaſe of capital: induſtry, in- 


deed, provides the ſubject which parſimony 


accumulates ; but whatever induſtry. might 
acquire, if ly did not fave and 


ſtore up, the capital would never be the 
greater * *. While money circulates at 


C Weak of N ations, book i. chap. 3. 
ns home e, 
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7 « home, the neceſſaries of life, which are the 

real conſtituents of wealth, may be idly con- 
« ſumed. The induſtry which might be 


t employed to increaſe the ſtock of wealth, 


may be ſuſpended or turned to abuſe *. 


It is certain indeed, that ſome We of 


commerce, ſome kinds of manufactures, exiſt 

only through luxury; but if luxury had 
never been introduced, other branches of 
commerce and manufactures would have in- 


| creaſed, and would have more than compen- 


ſated the want of the former. Their object 


would be, to ſupply the neceſſaries of life to 
a multitude of frugal and induſtrious men, 


that of the former is to indulge the pleaſures 
and caprices of a few licentious individuals, 


But as it is well known, that the aggregate 


value of the commodities which ſupply the 
wants of a numerous poor, is far greater than 
of thoſe which ſupply the luxuries of the rich, 
the wealth and labour employed by a frugal 
nation would far exceed the wealth and la- 
bour of one that is luxurious. For though the 


numbers of the poor, when compared to the 


rich, may exceed proportionably in a luxuri- 


ous country, the poſitive numbers of the 


2 Civil Soc. part v. ſe, 5. | 9 
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poor muſt be greater in a frugal-one, as the 
ſame commodities will in the latter ſerve 
many, which in the former are conſumed 4 
e. 
- 2d, That luxury is neceflary as a ſotires of 
- ſubſiſtence to the poor, is a maxim far more 
_ univerſal z it is alſo countenanced by many 
writers of high authority “. It has been 
A and adorned by a entrenched Poet: 


vet 1 the poor are cloth'd, 1 "WIR fell, 
Health to himſelf, and to his children bread, 
The lab'rer bears; what his hard heart denies 
His charitable vanity ſupplies, 


Yet to refute 3 it, I need only again refer to 
the author already quoted: What is annu- 
&* ally ſaved by a rich man, is as regularly 
 * conſumed, as that which is annually ſpent 
& but it is ſo by a different ſet of people. 
That portion of his income which he an- 
© nually ſpends, is in moſt caſes conſumed by 
idle gueſts and menial ſervants, who leave 
nothing behind them in return for their 
& conſumption. That portion which he ſaves, 
&« as for the ſake of profit it is immediately 
employed as a capital, is conſumed by a 

as different ſet of people, by labourers and 


* * Soc. part vi. ſect. 1. Eſprit de att, book vii. ch. 4. 
: 5 manu» 
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6 manufaQurers, who reproduce with a profit 
* the value of their annual conſumption .“ 
There ie no doubt, but that a ſudden alteration 
of manners from luxury to frugality, would 
_ deprive many of their uſual means of ſub- 
ſiftence. Servants who have learnt no trade 
at all, would not know how to earn their 
bread. If habits of chaſtity and ſabriety 
were to be at once generally adopted, whores 
and bawds muſt ſtarve, tavern-keepers and 
waiters would be ruined. A leſs vicious, but - 
an equally uſeleſs race of beings, hair- dreſſers, 
milliners, &c. would ſuffer by a ſudden change. 
There are alſo induſtrious and frugal labourers 
and manufacturers who live by ſupplying ma- 
terials of luxury to the rich : but luxury, in 
fact, gives riſe to the evil which it is required 
to remedy, and that deſcription of people 
who are ſupported by it, would, if frugal 
manners had prevailed, have been educated 
in ſome uſeful trade, carried on by thoſe funds 
that are now abſorbed by extravagance. 

All ſudden and violent alterations are per- 


nicious, but they can he effected only by 


ſumptuary laws, enforced by a deſpotic go- 
vernment. The men and rulers of a 


| * Wealth of Nations peed i hi 3 1 
2 Eh | free 
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free people cannot exert ſuch a power: it 
behoves them, however, to diſtinguiſh a real 
and permanent good, from an evil which it 
may bi: neceſſary to tolerate for a time, but 
which ſhould be removed as ſoon as poſlible ; 
as we.endeavour to wean ourſelves when in 
health, from indulgencies requiſite or allow- 
able in a ſtate of ſickneſs or convaleſcence. 
340, Luxury is not neceſſary as a ſtimula- 


tive to induſtry. In the lower claſs, the 


wants of nature, of food, clothing, and lodg- 
ing, are ſufficient inducements to labour; 
and an appetite for exceſſive enjoyment of 
thoſe luxuries, for which they have a reliſh, 
impedes rather than increaſes their induſtry, 
This we may learn from the flouriſhing ma- 
nufactures of our own country, where a 
| Journeyman who can, in four days, earn 
more than is neceſſary to maintain him for 
the reſt of the week, generally ſpends that 
| ſpare time in drunkenneſs and idleneſs. His 
labour, therefore, and the produce of his 
labour, which conſtitutes the wealth of the 
fate, is diminiſhed by his luxury. It may 
be, and 1 believe it has been ſaid, that it is 
the hopes of enjoying idleneſs during the reſt 
of the week, that ſtimulates him to work ſo 
well during the former part of it. The fact 
. = 
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is otherwiſe. Luxury is the effect, not the 

Wis of his ſuperior ſkill. He originally 
worked peculiarly well, and his extraordi- 
rary gains put him in the way of ſeduction. 
It would be difficult to produce one example 
of an awkward and indolent workman, becom- 
ing more ſkilful and Ane as ER iz 
HANES of debauchery *. | 
- - Jn the middling ranks, the 4 of b 
ing his condition, and of adding the pleaſures 
to the neceſſaries of life; in the higher ranks, 
ambition, the love of power, and parental 
affection, anxious to place his offspring each 
nearly in the ſame ſituation which he himſelf 
holds, will ſufficiently rouſe a man to induſtry. 

An indulgence in the luxuries of their ſtation 
is, on the contrary, an almoſt certain prelude 
to the ruin of the farmer and tradeſman : 
the Dutch and Engliſh merchants were not 
leſs induſtrious formerly, when habits of fru- 
gality prevailed, than they are now: and 
among gentlemen of landed property, we do 
not find that he who has the keeneſt reliſh for 
It has never been e that the Indians of America 
have been rendered more induſtrious in, conſequence of the 
luxury of ſpirituous liquors, for which we have given them 


| a reliſh. - 
pleaſures, 
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— is the moſt active and intelligent | 
improver of his eſtate. 

But luxury has been defined, © the cons 
„ ſumption of any thing produced by the la- 
“ bour or the ingenuity of man, which flat- 
4 ters our ſenſes or taſte of living, and which 
« js neither neceſſary for our being well fed, 
« well clothed, well defended againſt the in- 
e juries of the weather, nor for ſecuring oy 
* againſt every thing which can hurt us. 
Arbittary and peculiar definitions of common 


words, aſſumed for the purpoſe of argument, | 


may be juſtified by the plea, that there are 

few words deſcriptive of any propenſity of the 

| human ſoul, which do not alſo convey ſome 
idea of praiſe or cenſure on account of the 
degree or application of it. It would how- 
ever be better, if writers who have occaſion - 
to expreſs a ſimple indifferent propenſity, 
would invent ſome new word, inſtead of em- 
ploying that which cuſtom and habit have 
conſigned to imply a virtue or a vice. Many 
are not capable of ſteadily retaining through 
a long argument ſuch novel ſignifications, 
and often, in conſequence of habit, ap- 
ply the cuſtomary, not the aſſumed ſenſe. 
More, however, are glad to obtain ſo plauſible 
oo * for what they are aſhamed of, and 
Fe becauſe 
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becauſe it may have been proved that luxury, 
| meaning. ſimply an inclination for the en- 


joyment of ſomething beyond neceſſaries, is 


_ uſeful to ociety ; ; they argue. that luxury, 
meaning a vicious exceſs of the ſame inclina- 
tion, is equally ſo. . | 

Some however, taking i it for . chat a 
keen appetite for pleaſure is requiſite to rouſe 
men to activity, argue that it is uſeleſs to la- 
ment the degree to which this appetite is car- 
ried; and that the greater conſumption, occa- 
ſioned by luxury or exceſs, is balanced by the 
greater produce of increaſed activity. Were 
the fundamental poſition true, it is not cer- 
tain that the inference would be undeniable; 
but it may be doubted whether the firſt 1 is not 
erroneous. 

Some theoriſts an conſidered man as by 
nature inert; as a being that requires the im- 


pulſe of ſome ſtrong deſire or neceſſity, in 


order to be put in motion: others, on the 
contrary, repreſent man as poſſeſſing an in- 

herent principle of activity and reſtleſſneſs, 
that renders him miſerable when not employ- 
ed. By whatever means the firſt ſociety of 
men advanced from the ſtate of hunters and 
ſhepherds, that is, ſavages and barbarians, to 
that of tillers of the earth, or civilized men, 
whether 
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whether we conſider a ſavage as an original 


or a degenerate ſpecimen of the ſpecies, it is 


certain that the difference occaſioned by the 


change is ſuch, that nothing proved of the 


diſpoſition of the one, can ſafely be applied to 
the other. This change has never been ef- 
fected at once over a whole nation, and im- 


provements in arts and manners have ad- 
vanced ſlowly, as ignorant individuals gra- 
dually adopted and imperfectly imitated the 


inſtructions of more enlightened men. The 
apprehenſion therefore that a nation of ſnep- 


herds, ſuddenly transformed into a nation of 


huſbandmen, ſhould relinquiſh their newly 
acquired habits of labour, on account of the 
uſeleſs ſuperfluity of proviſion that would be 
the conſequence, unleſs we alſo gave them 

_ deſires for ſomething beyond neceſlaries and 


comforts, is altogether nugatory *. It is uſe- 


leſs to dwell on a viſionary ſpeculation, of 
what would be the conſequences of an event 
that never did, and probably never will hap- 
pen. Stateſmen and legiſlators have hitherto 

had to work only upon men acquainted with 
the arts of tillage and habituated to labour; 
and in their a WHALEVET is the caſe with 


2 Stewart's 927 8885 Econ. ch. 5. 7 


ſavages, . 
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5 ſavages, he may find principles of action | 
that will enſure a permanent and continued 


induſtry, independent of that activity which 


proceeds from deſires originating from arti- 
ficial wants. Parental affection, which we 


have in common with brutes, joined to the 


forecaſt which is peculiar to ourſelves “, is a 


never-failing ſpring of action: and the ge- 
nerative powers of man are ſo far ſuperior to 
his powers of improvement in arts, and con- 
ſequently in produce, that we may be ſure the 


numbers of a people will increaſe as faſt as 


the means of ſubſiſtence. 8 
Man ſometimes ſinks into repoſe, but he | 


does not on that account loſe his powers of 


action; and, although we may ſuppoſe him to 
have relaxed in his efforts, as ſoon as he found 


that the land, already cultivated, enſured a ſuf- 
ficient ſupply of food for himſelf and children, 
yet the birth of another infant would rouſe him 


again to activity. The ties of family affection 


in men are not, like thoſe of brutes, broke at 


a particular criſis; they continue through life, 
more or leſs ſtrong: and the proſpect of grand- 


children, which in the courſe o& nature pre- 


* The 8 of men and of brutes is ſo different, that 
it requires different names to diſtinguiſh one from the other, 
or we muſt employ a periphraſis. 

F ſents 
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ſents itſelf before his own youngeſt children 
are capable of maintaining themſelves, re- 

tains a man in the habits of preſevering in- 
duſtry. 
Brutes aim at maſtery, but brutes bins no 
forecaſt in order to attain that end by ſe- 
condary means: Man on the contrary knows, 
that to increaſe his wealth is almoſt to enſure 


an increaſe of power: ambition therefore, or 


the deſire of pre-eminence, is another never- 
failing ſpring of action. To this we ſhould 
join the diſpoſition to barter peculiar to man, 
and recollect that agriculture holds forth no 
cuality in its rewards. The offspring of the 
huſbandman by degrees find, that the ground 
they occupy will no longer maintain them; 
and ſome of them, inſtead of ſettling in a 
diſtant or unfertile ſpot, which would barely 
give them a ſubſiſtence, naturally apply them- 
ſelves excluſively to thoſe handicraft trades, 
which, at firſt, every huſbandman made for 
himſelf, in his intervals of leiſure. This di- 
viſion of labour produces a new ſpring of ac- 
tion, both in the artificer and farmer. We 
may therefore conclude, that an appetite for 
artificial wants is not neceſlary to produce per- 
manent induſtry in the earlier ſtages of ſociety; 
a and, in more advanced periods, experience 

: | tells 
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1 us, that it requires to be reſtrained, not 5 


encouraged. 
Ath, That it promotes an exchange of land- 


ed property, cannot be denied; but it ſeems 
that ſuch an exchange is not neceſſary for the 
encouragement of commerce.” The thriving 


merchant; inſtead of purchaſing. the whole 
eſtate of a gentleman ruined by luxury, would 
be well content to tempt a frugal one to ſell a 
part. Smith * ſays, that merchants are gene- 
rally more ſpirited improvers of land; than 
country gentlemen. The fact may be admit- 
ted, without inferring. from thence that ſuch 


change of property is advantageous. The 


indolence of gentlemen, as to agricultural 


improvements, ariſes partly from luxury, 


which abſorbs all their incomes, and partly 
from the law of primogeniture, which compels 
them to appropriate their perſonal property 
to their younger children. Of this inſtitution 
notice will ſoon be taken. At preſent it is 


ſufficient to obſerve, that if either frugality or 


the abolition of the law of primogeniture 


gave country gentlemen ſome ſhare of ready. 
money, they would be more likely to im- 


prove their eſtates than merchants. 


1 * iii. chap. 4. 255 
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experience, and even the knowledge neceſſary 
for the care of an eſtate is not eaſily acquired. 
Surely he, who, from his conftant reſidence, 
and from the habits of his youth and age, 
cannot avoid picking up a conſiderable ſhare 
of it, is more likely to lay out his money to 
advantage, than one to whom all is new, who 
finds his dependents intereſted in miſleading 
him, and who muſt dearly purchaſe all his 


; knowled ge. 


go. 


Agriculture is a ſcience that requires great 


It ſeems generally admitted, that 3 of 
property is advantageous, and our lawyers 


| have (to uſe their own expreſſion) ſet their 


faces againſt perpetuities. Lawyers, however, 


are for the moſt part bad legiſlators; and, in 
oppoſition to their decrees, it may be main- 
tained, that change of landed progeny pro- | 


duces much evil and no good. 
It deſtroys that natural magiſtracy, which, 


independent of all legal inſtitutions, the rich 
- ought to have over the poor; that natural 
nobleſſe which is founded on the voluntary 
reſpect of thoſe who recollect that they and 


their fathers have been fed, elothed, and pro- 
tected, by their landlord and his anceſtors. 


Some ſentiments of parental and filial affection 
muſt 120 between men ſo connected; ſenti- 


ments _ 


& 
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ments Abich are neceſſary to produce bene vo- 
lence on one baden and diminiſh e on the 


But to talk of an exchange of oropitty 
produced by luxury, is to miſrepreſent the 


caſe. It is not that A, poſſeſſed and tired of 


land, ſells to B, poſſeſſed and tired of money, 


and ſimply changing ſituations. It is A, who, 


over and above his income, has conſumed 
| the property of others, to the amount of 
perhaps his whole capital, (his eſtate,) which 


he ſells to replace, i. e. pay his debts. And 
when the tranſaction is completed, inſtead 
of three capitals which did exiſt, one in the 


goods of the tradeſman, one in money, and 


one in land, there remains only the firſt and 


diminiſhed in value. For it is proper to take 


notice of a deception too common among all 


ranks, which is to ſuppoſe, that as long as an 


eſtate ſubſiſts or cannot be ſold, property is 
ſecure. It is in good terra firma, ſays a man's 
beir, that is entailed, and he may be as 


a extravagant as he pleaſes.” But by va- 


rious means, by neglecting repairs, by en- 


| hancing rents, and by allowing in return an 
improper courſe of huſbandry, (a bargain 
5 3 tenants 


4 AG 


the laſt, and the latter moſt probably much 


„ 
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tenants are very willing to make,) he may do 
as bad to his heirs, and worſe to the nation, . 
he may annihilate his property. N 
Fth, Lawyers, however, have groſsly miſ- 
taken the object which, as legiſlators, they 
ought to have aimed at; an exchange either 
does no good, or occaſions ſome miſchief. It 
is accumulation of property that they ſhould 
have ſet their faces againſt, and luxury, ſo far 
from promoting a diviſion, is the greateſt, if 
not the ſole cauſe of exceſſive accumulation. 
In Sparta, Athens, and in Rome, this evil 
en ed with the progreſs of luxury. In 
England, the overgrown fortunes of ſome in- 
dividuals originate neitlier from grants of the 
crown, nor from ſucceſſive and continued in- 
duſtry and frugality. Induſtry, indeed, laid 
the foundation of moſt, but the enormous 
ſuperſtructure has ariſen through accumula- 
tion, which may be eaſily traced to ſucceſſive 
purchaſes, and inheritances from ruined and 
extinct families. | 
In Rome, we learn from Horace, that 
| Tegacy-hunting from childleſs old men, was a 


common trade reduced to rules: and a little 
before his time, the number of families poſ- 


ſeſſed of landed property, was eſtimated at 
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not above two thouſand . All cotemporary 
writers agree in aſſigning ben as the chief 
| cauſe of this celibacy and accumulation. Fru- 
gality, on the other hand, promotes what 

. ſhould moſt be wiſhed for, acquirement and 
diviſion. The frugal man is generally both 
able and willing to marry, and, while ambi- 
tion and the love of power, neceſſarily at- 
tendant on wealth, are ſufficient ſtimulatives 
to induſtry, we may ſafely rely on parental 
affection for a proper diviſion of whatever he 
may acquire. 


6th, The maxim that repreſents luxury as 
neceſſary to give luſtre to thoſe hereditary 
and conſtitutional dignities, which have a 
place of importance in the political ſyſtem,  W 
_ undoubtedly falſe f. It is one of thoſe ſophiſti- 
cal arguments which are often adduced to 
palliate a baſeneſs men are ſecretly aſhamed 
of. Splendour of appearance is carried to ex- 
ceſs by the rivalſhip of the rich, endeavouring 
to ſurpaſs each other, not by their united 
_ endeavours to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the poor. If the poor have embraced this 


| . Cicero de Offs, Hs 3. * Rom. Rep. vol. i. 
* 369. 
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maxim, and now withhold their homage to 
rank, unleſs adorned with ſplendour, it is be- 

cauſe they naturally adopt the ſentiments 
and imitate the manners of the rich. If the 
only object of the magiſtrate were to diſtin- 


guiſh himſelf, it would require no great ex- 
pence in any mode, and it would be more 


effectually, as well as more eaſily, obtained 
by flight but obvious diſtinctions of dreſs. 
The purple robe and diadem of Kings; the 
 latuſclavus and buſkin, or the curule chair 
of a Roman ſenator and magiſtrate ; the coro- 
nets, the ſtars, and arms of the modern no- 
bleſſe, formerly did, and ſtill do, impreſs more 
reſpe& on the minds of the vulgar, than it is 
poſſible for money alone to —_, if diſplay- 
ed in general pomp. 

It may be ſaid, indeed, that ſuch diſtine- 
tions of dreſs are repugnant to the ſpirit of 
liberty and equality. But this objection ap- 
plies with ſtill greater force to diſtinctions ob- 
tained by a laviſh expence; for certainly the 
poor peaſant'or mechanic muſt be more mor- 
tified at the contraſt between themſelves and 
the prince or noble, when that contraſt is 
marked by a waſte of what would make 
thouſands like themſelves happy for the re- 
| | | mainder 
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mainder of their lives &. Diſtinction i is how= 
ever profeſſedly the end propoſed by the ad- 
vocates for luxury, and their plea is refuted, 
by pointing out an eaſier and more certain 
| path which leads not-to prodigality. 

7th, That luxury diminiſhes, and frugality 
increaſes the ſource of taxation, and of the 
revenue of a ſtate, is almoſt ſelf-evident. 
The leſs a man ſpends, the more he can con- 
tribute. Luxury, particularly a luxury that 
is alſo a vice, is indeed a proper ſubject of 
taxation; but the primary end of ſuch a tax 
ſhould be to operate as a ſumptuary law, and 
in proportion as it takes effect, it enables a 
vigorous and intelligent government, to lay 
taxes on property to an infinitely greater 
amount. He who ſells a horſe to ſave a tax of 
ten ſhillings per annum, ſaves alſo ten pounds, 
the expence of keeping that horſe; a proper 
proportion of which he might be made to pay, 
ang be ſtill richer than he was before. A walls 


* DiſtinQions of ares may a aſpiring vida, eager 
to tread on the heels of their ſuperiors; but the diſcontent 
of intermediate ranks is not dangerous, unleſs they are diſ- 
poſed to join the loweſt claſs, and can alſo induce that claſs 

to make a common cauſe with them. And the ploughman 
or mechanic, who is forced by his daily occupation to aſſume 

a garb different from that of the opulent, would as readily 
' -Acquieſce in diſtinctions of dreſs, as of title. 


ſtateſman 
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ſtateſman therefore (unlike modern aden) . 
would, if he was ſure there was no evaſion, re- 
Joice as ſuch a tax becomes leſs nem and 
lament as it becomes more ſo. 
Luxury, although, as it increaſes, it opens 
new ſources of revenue or taxation, tends in 
a uniform manner to dry up both old and 
new. The wealth of a nation conſiſts in the 
© fortunes of its members. The actual reve- 
« nue of a ſtate is that ſhare of every private 
fortune which the public has been accuſ- 
„ tomed to demand for national purpoſes. 
© This revenue cannot always be proportioned 
„ to what may be ſuppoſed redundant in the 
“ private eſtate, but to what is in ſome mea- 
„ ſure thought ſo by the owner, and to what 
he may be made to ſpare, without ſuſpend- 
e ing his projects of expence or commerce. It 
< ſhould appear therefore, that any immo- 
« qerate increaſe of private expence is a pre- 
r Jude to national weakneſs, and government 
„may, while each of its ſubjects conſumes 
s a princely eſtate, be ſtraitened in point of 
6 revenue, and the paradox is explained, that 
« the public is poor, while its members are 
ieh 


„ Civil Soc, part v. ſec. 5. 3 
| This 
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This reaſoning appears conelüftve; 2+ 0 


alſo ſupported by the hiſtory of all nations; 
in proportion as every ſtate has become luxu- 
rious, it has declined in its ſtrength ; and 


yen deſpotiſm dares not exceed the bounds 


of taxation thus marked out, but is com- 
| pelled to adopt the wretched and inſufficient 
_ reſource of private confiſcations, in order to 


make up the deficiencies of taxes. In a free 


country, where men muſt be aſked to tax 
themſelves, luxury ſhould be peculiarly guard- 


ed againſt, or the ſtate will become a help- 
leſs prey to its neighbours. Yet taxes on 


luxuries will generally be reſorted to by a mi- 
niſter who wiſhes to keep in place, by keep- 
ing the public in good humour; and they 
will be calculated to become productive, not 
prohibitory. A man more willingly conſents 


to pay an advanced price for an object of 
luxury, which he is at liberty to buy or not, 


than to give up a certain ſhare of his in- 


come. The latter being a more obvious act 

of power, is more galling, and is alſo. more 
| ſeverely felt both by the frugal and expen- 
five: for the firſt means to evade the tax by 


relinquiſhing the enjoyment, and the latter 


pays it without repugnance, from his habitual 
careleſſneſs of money. And the ſtateſman, 


of 
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or Sunneler, (ſynonymous terms at preſent,) 
who thinks only of immediate eaſe and pro- 
fit, encourages a diſpoſition to expence; for, 
in his opirion, the prodigal is the moſt uſeful 
member of ſociety. 
The difficulty of inducing men to give up, 
from motives of patriotiſm, the requiſite ſhare 
of their incomes, is his only valid excuſe. 


And this is a weighty argument againſt too _ 
much weakening the hands of government, 


which, if it cannot enforce contributions 
from the frugal, will tempt its ſubjects to be 
prodigal, in order to obtain a ſhare of their 
waſte; nor unleſs the ſame revcintion which 
inſpires general frugality, ſhould alſo inſpire 
general patriotiſm, is it eaſy to diſcover what 
elſe can be done by a weak inſufficient go- 
vernment ; which muſt be compelled to dimi- 
niſh the ſources of future ſtrength and pro- 
ſperity, in order to remove the preſſure of 
immediate difficulties, But again, let us not 
confound a neceſſary evil with a poſitive 
good. A legiſlator ſhould be cautious ho- 
he weakens the prerogative of government, for 
in proportion as he does ſo, it will and muſt 
become the great promoter of luxury. And 
if he finds the prerogative weak, or thinks it 
neceſſary to reduce it; he ſhould endeavour 
| 4, to 
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to double guard every barrier againſt luxury, 


and deprive government of temporary re- 
ſources, which muſt, ſooner or later, reduce 
the ſtate to incurable imbecility * 


* Vide Note [E] at the end of the volume. | 
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"CHAP. VI. 


Tur! law of primogeniture is too inti- 
* mately connected with the eſtabliſhed 
ſyſtem of government, to be paſſed over in 
ſilence. It has been reprobated by incendi- 
aries, in order to ferment the general diſcon- 
tent. It has been cenſured by writers of more 
reſpectable authority, and of leſs ſolpieten 
integrity. 
The law of primogeniture Is certainly an 
obſtacle to that degree of diviſion of property 
which might be wiſhed for, and which is one 
of the moſt effectual cauſes of national pro- 
ſperity. The apparent injuſtice of it is too 
evident to need explanation; and there would 
be ſome collateral conſequences ariſing from 


the abolition, that modern reformers would 


not probably conſider ſo very beneficial. 


An equal right of inheritance would tend to 


ſupport that natural nobleſſe, without which 
all legal inſtitutions will foon be aboliſhed, 
or "BR nugatory; more members of opu- 


lent families would marry, and fewer families 
would 
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wail therefore become extin&. By degr ces, 


the upper ranks would pride themſelves more 
on their honours, and the antiquity of their 


inheritances, than on the extent of their poſ- 
ſeſſions, or the ſplendour of their appearance, 


in which every knaviſh upſtart might ſurpaſs 
them. Population would then flow in a 


ſtream more natural, and more likely to pro- 


duce a benevolent union between the different 


_ claſſes of ſociety. Now, the rich are indivi- 


duals who raiſe themſelves from the maſs of 
the poor; the firſt are objects of envy, the 
latter of fear. Then, as property, in the 


courſe of generations, became more and more 


| ſubdivided, the poor would deduce their 


origin, by various ramifications of deſcent, 
from the rich. The ſame connection might 


take place between them, as formerly ſub- 
ſiſted in the clans of the Highland Scots“; and 


though in a remote part of the empire, render- 
ed, by peculiar circumſtances, hoſtile to the rul- 
ing power, this connection was once deemed 
formidable, no evil could ſurely be apprehended 


from it, in a peaceable, united nation. 
Yet it may be doubted whether the aboli- 
ton of primogeniture would not produce evils 


Similar conſequences took = in the Roman ſyſtem 


ol manners; their gentes were thus formed. 
"1 more 
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more than tantamount to any good that might 
proceed from it; for it would inevitably drive 
all the upper ranks from a country life. The 

cpulent will, of courſe, ſeek to enjoy their 
© own wealth; but as the largeſt eſtate can, if 
divided, give only a competence to the num- 
ber of children a man uſually leaves, he 
would, if of common ſenſe and integrity, 
reſide in a town; and he would have re- 
courſe to tradeſmen for the various luxuries 
he wiſhed for, rather than attempt to form 

an eſtabliſhment in the country, in which he 

| might, indeed, raiſe thoſe luxuries, but which 
not one of his children could afford to main- 

| tain, 

EO cue town can ſcarcely be rendered 
an eligible abode for a well-educated man of 
the upper ranks. In a free country like 
England, they would, from many obvious 
cauſes, reſort to the capital, already too large, 
and a ſtill more pernicious accumulation of 
property would be the conſequence. Wealth 
would concentrate in one place, though in 
many hands, inſtead of pervading the whole 
territory, while poſſeſſed only by a few. 
This ſyſtem of manners would plunge the | 
peaſantry into the loweſt ſtate of ignorance 
and barbarity, and, as among 8 Romans, 
urbanity 
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diſhonourable in Rome. 
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urbanity and civilization, ruſticity and bruta- . 
lity would become ſynonymous term. 
In Greece, this evil was little felt; the 
territory of each ſtate did not exceed the ze 
of a moderate county, and a rich man, 
though reſiding in the capital, ſtill ſuperin- = 
tended his own eſtate. But among the Ro- 
mans, the effect was fatal, the provinces were 
deſerted by all the upper ranks, who built pa- 
laces in Rome, and villas in Italy. And this 
circumſtance might, perhaps, have contri- 
buted to produce that general languor and 
debility, which made it fall an eaſy prey to 
the Barbarian invaders *, Had a law of pri- 


mogeniture 


It is mentioned by various writers, that the upper 
claſſes in Greece, particularly in Athens, were fond of a 
country life. But it is evident, that this fondneſs amounted 
to no more than a reliſh for the pleaſures of freſh” air and 
quiet, after being haraſſed with the dirt, the noiſe, and the 
buſineſs of the city. It reſembles the partiality of one of our 


great merchants for his country villa, to which however he 


is no more attached than to his town-houſe, and which, in 
fact, changes owners as often. The city tribes were held 
But the idea originated in the early 
ages of the republic, when the territory was very confined ; 
when land was the only kind of property known; and when 
thoſe, who were poſſeſſed of land, reſided on the farms, in 
rural ſimplicity, unleſs the buſineſs of the ſtate called them 
to the Forum. In the later ages of the republic this ſyſtem 


of manners was unknown. The yeomanry was extin&, and 


the deſcendants of thoſe frugal nobles who * not to 
5 N bold 
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mogeniture attached the opulent to their fa⸗ 


mily manſions, and induced them to reſide on 
their eſtates, the component nations would, by 


degrees, have coaleſced into one empire, and 


would no longer have conſidered themſelves. 


as provinces depending on a foreign power, to 


which they devolved the taſk of defence and 
government; they would have reſumed the 
.generous ſentiments of freedom, wealth cir- 


culating among them would have given ſpirit 
to induſtry, and would have ſupplied the 
means of defence: and Rome might ſtill have 
ſurvived in Spain or Gaul, although Italy had 
ſunk into degenerate rr. 

Whatever may be thought of this viſion, 


the example of Rome will prove, that' accu- 


mulation of land may arrive at a moſt per- 
nicious exceſs, without the operation of the 
law of primogeniture ; to aboliſh this law 


would not therefore - enſure the removal of 


the evil, while the moſt penetrating genius 
could not pretend to foreſee the probable con- 
ſequences of a ſudden and violent abrogation 


hold the plough, were changed into a Lucullus or Craſſus, an 


Atticus or Apicius; who, whether actuated by ambition or 


ſenſuality, conſidered baniſhment from Rome as an inſupport- 
able misfortune, which even a ſtoic might ſink under, with- 


out being OTIDY of his weakneſs. 


ſyſtem of our ds legiſlation, and 
manners. 


Laws that are repugnant. to manners, are 
| ſoon annulled, evaded, or neglected; primo- 


geniture till ſubſiſts, in ſpite of the oppoſition 
of lawyers, and although the ſyſtem of man- 


ners to which it owed its origin has long 
| ceaſed to exiſt, We therefore may be ſure, 
that there is ſomething in our preſent man- 
ners congenial to it, or fathers, of whom ſo 


many have it in their power to bequeath their 


eſtates as they pleaſe, would not ſo W | 


give the whole to the elder ſon. 
The cuſtom has been retained, in i 
quence of the maxim rooted in our minds, 


that ſplendour i is neceſſary to confer and ſup- 
port rank. The maſs of wealth belonging to 


a family muſt therefore be concentrated in 
the hands of one, in order to eſtabliſh the 


rank of all : far the greater part of it is ſpent 


in ſupporting this ſplendour, and confers no 
happineſs on the owner, who is but the ma- 


nager of a pageant more or leſs gaudy, and 
the Jounger brothers, to whom no appear- 
ance is neceſſary, have almoſt as great a ſhare 
1 83 | of 
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of a cuſtom, that has grown with our growth, 
and ſtrengthened with our ſtrength, and actu- 
ally pervades, like a vital principle, the whole 
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fad enjoyment, and are not materially 


injured “. 
Did this maxim ceaſe to kefluents us, al- 


though the law of fueceſſion as to inteſtate 
property continued the fame, the difpoſal of 
it by will would probably be regulated in a 


different manner. The rights of primogeni- 
ture would be diminiſhed, though not abo- 


liſhed, and manners, which now ſupport the 
_ inſtitution, would then modify it, fo as to be 


conducive to the intereſts and happineſs of 


the people, better __ the wiſeſt legiflator 


could do. . 
But, in another hs, it ſeems that our 
lawyers have ſhewn themſelves bad legiſlators ; 


they have, although primogeniture ſubſiſts in 


fall force both by law and cuſtom, impeded 
the operation of entails, which would retain 
an eftate in the male branches of a family. 
The injuſtice to the younger children is the 


_ fame, while all the advantages to be derived 
from it, either to che family e or to the nation, 


* This, it muſt be obſerved, is the argument of parents 
equally anxious for the welfare of all their children: but 
younger brothers are by no means convinced of its proprie- 
ty. Too many inſtances may be produced of eldeſt ſons, 
ſelfiſh and unfeeling towards the reſt of their family. As 
many may be found of cadets, greedy, envious, and malici- 


ous towards their elder brother. 


— 


are 
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are loſt. An elder brother has it often in his 
power to cut off the entail, and waſte his in- 
heritance, or give it altogether to his daugh. 
ters, who can have no pretence to a better 
claim than his younger brothers and ſiſters. 
The family is ruined; and, as wealth is at- 
tracted by wealth, al as the heireſs generally 
marries a rich man, all the evils of accumula- 
tion are aggravated. 
The French, in one of their codes, deprived 
a man of the power of regulating the diſpoſal 
of his property by will; and preſcribed that 
it ſhould be equally divided among all his 
children, This was arrogating to law, a 
power which it is not juſtified in exerciſing. 
They might undoubtedly have decreed, that 
inteſtate property ſhould be equally divided ; 
and many cogent arguments may be alleged 
in favour of that rule of deſcent. But the 
depriving a man of the abſolute power over 
his property, militates againſt the law of 
nature, and takes away the moſt forcible in- 
ducement to induſtry. It may happen that 
fathers are partial, capricious, and cruel ; 
but it may alſo happen, that children are 


_ negligent, undutiful, and profligate. Laws 


that are not prohibitory, but injunctive, can 
| wiſely take cognizance only of general and 


#3 Fo - 
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probable cauſes; and we may ſafely rely on 
parental affection, for diſpoſing a man's pro- 
perty in the manner moſt' conducive to the 
welfare of his children. The few exceptions 
that may happen are evils which are not to 


be remedied by any code of legiſlation what- 
ever. But law may juſtly regulate the extent 


of its own gift; and may determine how 


far a man ſhall have power over that which 
he enjoys, not through his own induſtry, or 


by the politive will of another to whoſe rights 


he ſucceeds, but through the operation of the 


law, Entails, therefore, ſeem a prudent re- 


gulation where primogeniture is eſtabliſhed, 
and are conſonant to the rules of equity: for 
he who has received a gratuitous preference 


over his equals, is thereby prevented from de- 


feating the ends for which that preference was 


ven. 


An agrarian law is a 8 mode of 
producing a diviſion, to which the people have 


generally had recourſe where they have, been 
rulers; it ſuits their inclinations, and is adapt- 


ed to their underſtandings. Againſt ſuch a 
law little need be ſaid to perſons of common 


ſenſe or probity ; it has never been agitated 


without producing dreadful convulſions; it 
has never r been (except i in two inſtances) more 
| „ | + Way 
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| hain partially executed, and in a very Kore 
time has fallen into diſuſe, or has been evaded. 
Could it in any country become a permanent 
effective law, it would of neceſſity operate as 
a penalty on induſtry. Of the Cretan agra- 
rian we know nothing as to the origin; we 
only know that it did exiſt, But Lycurgus, 
the only inſtance mentioned in hiſtory of a 
legiſlator having effected an agrarian, was 
aware of this conſequence z and, like a wiſe 
man, determined to meet the evil which he 
could not avoid; he forbade induftry, he vir- 
tually annihilated property, and prepared ano- 
ther field for that reſtleſs activity inherent in 
man which requires occupation, 

Harrington conſiders an agrarian as indiſ- 


penſable in republics; and indeed the deftruc= 


tion of all that have hitherto exiſted may be 
\ traced to the inequality of property, Where- 
ever they have remained for any length of 
time in vigour and proſperity, an agrarian has, 
without the operation of poſitive laws, been 
founded i in the poverty or nature of the terri- 
tory. But how blinded muſt Harrington 
have been by his favourite ſyſtem, not to per- 
cetve that the agrarian he propoſed, however 
difficult or dangerous to attempt, left the evil 
he meant to cure as bad as ever. He allows 

| G 4 | a man, 
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a man 2000 l. per ann. an income which in 
his time muſt have been equal to at leaſt 
30001, in the preſent age. A man poſſeſſed 
of {uch a property is as much exalted above 
the vulgar, and as much diſpoſed, and as able 
to eſtabliſh a monarchical or ariſtocratical go- 
vernment, as one ten times as rich. Harring- 
ton is ſo moderate as to allow a man to keep 
any overplus he may acquire during his life, 
and inſiſts only on a diviſion among his chil- 
dren. The ſcheme of Paine, creating an agra= 
Tian by a tax on landed property, progreſſively 
Increaſing, until all eſtates above 20,0001. per 
ann, ſhould pay twenty ſhillings in the pound, 
proves, that however capable he may be of de- 
ſtroying a conſtitution, he is utterly incompe- 
tent to the taſk of creating one, An enormous 
property might ſtill be accumulated by ſucceſ- 
ſions and purchaſes, while, in every ſtage of it, 
the owner would be deterred from i improving 
it in the line moſt beneficial to the nation. In 
HFarrington's age, monied eſtates were but of 
ſmall comparative value: and, by preventing 
the accumulation of land, he ſufficiently guard- 
ed againſt the accumulation of property. But 
when ſo many immenſe eſtates in money, are 
_ poſſeſſed by men who might, without the leaſt 
difficulty, purchaſe as much land as they 
s. pleaſe; 


's 
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pleaſe; ſuch a tax as Paine's is pernicious, 
becauſe it creates a diſguſt for that kind of 
property on which the nation can alone rely 
as a permanent reſource; it is injurious, be- 
cauſe needleſsly partial ; and indeed could have 
been thought of only by a man envious of 
what he would not endeavour to obtain 
through the medium. of honeſt induſtry, 
But we may go ſtill further, and maintain, 
that, however low the ſtandard of a legal ca- 
pital may be reduced, if the leaſt incquality 
of property is allowed, that inequality will 
produce an ariſtocracy. 

We read of the wealth of Nicias and Alci- 
biades at Athens; of Craſſus and Lucullus at 
Rome. The fortunes of the former were 
much below, and thoſe of the latter much 
above, what at preſent cauſes a man to be 


reckoned very rich; yet the political influence 


which the Athenians derived from their 
wealth, was as great as that of the Romans. 
It is not the poſitive, but the comparative ca- 
pital that ſtamps a man an ariſtocrat; and 
whether the ſtandard be fixed at five hundred 
Jugera, at 2000 l. or 20,0001. per ann. or at 
any ſum higher or lower, the effect will be the 
ſame, He who is richer than ordinary, will 
be 
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be diſtinguiſhed by others, and will arrogate 
to himſelf diſtinction. 
Neither is it by any means certain (if an 
agrarian were eſtabliſned) into what channels 
the redundancy of illegal capital would flow. 
It might multiply fortunes at the upper end of 
the ſeale, or, leaving them as unfrequent as 
ever, it might be frittered away in the undiſ- 
tinguiſhed maſs. In the former caſe, it would 
neceſſarily create a powerful order in the ſtate, 
that would form an extended and invincible 
ariſtocracy : in the latter, an oligarchy would 
enſue, reſting indeed upon very unſtable foun- 
dations, but ſtill inveterately hoſtile to a On: 
' democratic republic. 

Frugality is the only efficacious preventive 
of accumulation, for it encourages matrimony; 
and parental affection will, unleſs thwarted by 
ſome vice in the manners, ſufficiently divide 
whatever may through chance or induſtry be 
accumulated. But if the aid of poſitive laws 
are wanting to guard againſt the inundation 
of luxury, perhaps the ſtatute of population of 
Henry VII. which regarded only the poor, 
would be highly beneficial, if applied to the 
upper ranks in the ſhape of a Salic law. 
Every man who purchaſed an eſtate above a 
certain value, ſhould be allowed to attach to 


the 
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the chief manſion-houſe a proportionate ſhare 


of the land, and irrevocably entail it on the 
eldeſt heir male; while the reſt of the eſtate 


ſhould, if the poſſeſſor died inteſtate, be 


equally divided among all the children. 
And in caſe of failure of male heirs, the 
Salic land“ ſhould be equally divided among 
the daughters and ſiſters of the laſt poſſeſſor, 
and the entail deſtroyed. This would in a 


great degree prevent the extinction of fami- 


lies, and the conſequent accumulation of land, 


yet would leave plenty in the market for an 


Incentive to commercial omen dn 


* 
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CHAP. VII. 


x author, to whoſe literary authority che 
influence of an office of conſiderable im- 


portance has been lately added, declares him- 


felf an enemy to ſmall properties and farms, 
which he conſiders as productive of a miſer- 


able population that ought not to exiſt . Ac- 


cording to him, it is better that landed pro- 


perty ſhould be divided into conſiderable 


eſtates, let in large farms to opulent tenants, 


and cultivated by day-labourers T. That di- 


viſion may be carried to exceſs, is certain; 
but wherever a miſerable population has hi- 

therto exiſted, the evil ſhould properly be 
_ aſcribed to ſome vice in the manners and 


government of the people, not to diviſion. 


An over-abundance of ſmall properties may 
produce miſery to the too numerous owners; 
and may, be deſtructive to national wealth, 


becauſe ſuch properties are, through igno« 


rance and poverty, often cultivated in a ſlo- 


85 Young” s Tour through France, 2 55 i. chap. xi. p. 417. 
| oF Ibid. bes 11. 10 165. ; ; 
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vey manner, and in an exhauſting coils of 


huſbandry. But reverſe of wrong, leads not 
to right: and Mr. Young's ſyſtem, if it too 


generally takes place, may produce evils ſtill 


more fatal. The ſoil may, be equally ex- 


hauſted, though from different motives; and 
the population may be reduced as W too 


low, as in the other ſyſtem it may be carried 


too high. 


Agriculture, unlike the works of mere art, 
does not yield in equal proportions, according 


to the number of hands employed. Twice 


the number, cultivating the ſame tract with 
equal ſkill, will not double the crop; half the 


number will produce more than half the crop: 
and, provided the diminution of the expence 
and labour more than counterbalances that of 


the produce, the farmer is a clear gainer. His 
gains alſo are, in the latter line, more certain, 
than if he aimed at increaſing the groſs pro- 
duce; and it may be preſumed, his attention 


and ingenuity will be exerted chiefly in the 


line which is moſt profitable to himſelf. Nor 
does there ſeem any bounds that can be marked 


out as the probable term of his progreſs; for, 
to the cultivator, whoſe ſole object is a market, 
it ſignifies little whether that market is at home 
or abroad: and as long as there i is any nation 


that 


- 
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that will buy his corn or his meat, it muſt be 
indifferent to him whether his own country. 
is a deſert or not. | | 
Farms, it will be allowed, may Th too 
large as well as too ſmall; the moſt intelli- 
gent and active of men, with an unbounded 
capital, cannot ſuperintend above a certain 


tract, ſo as to draw from it even the greateſt 


marketable produce. Yet it may anſwer to 
the profeſſional farmer, to occupy land be- 
yond theſe bounds, in order to employ his ca- 


+ Pital in the line of buſineſs to which he is 


accuſtomed : and it may anſwer to his land- 


lord, to leaſe more to him; for he gets a re- 
ſponſible tenant, from whom he is ſure of his 


rent, and ſaves the repairs of two or three 


farms that are conſolidated. He enjoys a 


greater clear income, and a more ſecure one. 
The tenant thinks only of his immediate 


| profit, and whether he holds his farm at will, 


or for a term of years, though he varies his 


| plan of operations, his object is ſtill the 
ſame, — to get all he can out of the ground. 
Neither does he concern himſelf about the 


ſtate in which he may leave it; for other 
farms may be hired on as fair terms, and if 
fortunate, he may clear as much as will buy 


* Vide note [F] at the end of the volume. 
an 
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an eſtate of equal value. To a certain de- 
Bree, tenants ſhould poſſeſs a facility of chan- 
ging their farms, otherwiſe they would be at 
the mercy of the landlord: but beyond this 
point, the power of change is dangerous, the 
habit pernicious. He who does not expect 
and wiſh to live and die on his farm, and to 
leave it to his children, will, if allowed, cul- 
tivate it as if he were digging at a mine; and 
land may be made to yield crops peculiarly 
valuable, yet totally deſtructive to its fertility. 

Let us now appeal to facts, and conſider 
the conſequences of this ſyſtem, as they have 
ariſen in a country where it is almoſt uni- 
verſally eſtabliſhed, It cannot be denied, 
that the farmers of England feel no local 
attachment, but, like merchants, are ready 
to change their abode as they ſee a chance 
of greater gain. Such in general is their 
diſpoſition to plunder the ſoil, that landlords, 
without pretending to a ſuperior or even an 
equal degree of {kill in agriculture, have 
found it neceſſary to tie them down to a 
fixed courſe of huſbandry, left their eſtates 
_ ſhould be ruined. And ſuch are the increaſ- 
ing habits of prodigal expence, that landlords 
are now as often diſpoſed to join with their 


tenants, as to oppoſe them ; 3 and, provided | 
they Tz; 
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they can get even a ſmall additional rent, the 


latter are welcome to exhauſt the ſoil as much 


as they pleaſe. 25h 
Smith * juſtly conſiders an improved farm 


as an uſeful machine, which facilitates and 


abridgds labour: but he certainly errs, when 


he thinks that this machine does not require 
conſiderable care and expence to keep it in 


order. This expence properly falls on the 


landlord ; but this a greedy ſelfiſh ſpendthrift 
is not willing to incur : and he ſatisfies his te- 


| nant for the bad condition of the farm, by in- 
dulgencies profitable to him, but deſtructive 
to the permanent fertility of the ſoil. The 


poſſeſſors of great eſtates always have been 
diſpoſed to extravagance, and this diſpoſition 


is moſt prevalent in the period of manners 
when agriculture is beſt underſtood. But 


their intereſt, as. well as extravagance, leads 
them to negle& their eſtates. To ſet about 


the repair or the improvement of an exten= | 


ſive property, requires the owner to devote 
himſelf to the taſk, in a manner that militates 


as much againſt his duties as his inclinations : 


it requires a maſs of ready money that few 


command, and a ſteadineſs of application that 


» Wealth of Nations, book ii. chap. 2. - 


few 
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few are capable of: and after all, ſuch a ge- - 
neral repair would probably be executed on a 
faulty plan, and with a needleſs waſte of money. | 
11 Thoſe ſmall. ſucceſſive: improvements which  .- 
7 alone can repay the expence, are truſted to / 
ſtewards and ſervants, in whoſe judgment the 
landlord muſt implicitly rely, both as to the 
_ propriety of the undertaking, and of the mode 
of execution. Stewards however, in general, e 
ſerve not ſuch confidence; and whether deſerv- | 
ed or not, it is ſeldom given ; and great eſtates, 
for the moſt part, are in the worſt condition. S 
For the owner, ſhould he even be frugal or | 
ſpirited, ſaves his money for freſh purchaſes, 
or lays it out in ſome great undertaking foreign 
to agriculture. He makes canals*, or builds 


* Let merchants and manufacturers make canals ; their 
branches of induſtry are ſufficiently provided with capital, 
and without this aid can be carried no further. With regard 

to agriculture, canals are premature. They recall to mind 
the folly which it is ſaid ſome ornamental improver was 
guilty of. He propoſed to dig a new channel for a river, and 
began by building a bridge. The expence of the bridge 

emptied his purſe, and the river was left to flow in its an- 

cient bed. Some ſay, Make cheap conveyances, and the pro- 
duce of the land will increaſe; I ſay, Increaſe the produce 
firſt, and the cheap conveyances will be made as wanted. 
As yet we have not money ſufficient for both. And the 
roads remaining as they are, the produce of every farm may 
be almoſt doubled without one article remaining on hand, 
or ſinking in price for want of a market, 
ag | * | palaces, 
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palaces, becauſe he can concentrate and aſcer- 
tain his expenditure; he can ſuperintend it 
himſelf without much trouble, and may find 
ſome one individual to aſſiſt him, in whom he 
can reaſonably confide, Eſtates are ſeldom 
eſſentially improved, or even kept in good 
order, that extend beyond an eaſy morning's . 
ride from the reſidence of the owner. 

Sometimes, indeed, the tenants themſelves 


undertake this taſk, and long leaſes have been 


recommended, as an encouragement to, them 
to lay out their money. This is but a pallia- 
tive at beſt; for the tenant certainly attempts 
nothing of which the profit is to commence 
beyond the term of his leaſe, and what he 
does attempt, he calculates ſhould laſt no 
longer than he is to reap the benefit; to go 
further, would be to waſte his money, or to 
give it to his landload, and in moſt caſes it is 
not difficult to draw the line with tolerable 
exactneſs. Long leaſes, however, to a certain 
degree contribute to aggravate and enſure a 
continuance of the evil. The landlord is pre- 
cluded from thoſe ſucceſſive ſmall improve- 
ments, which, as he finds money and leiſure, 
he might otherwiſe undertake, and a long leaſe 
may fall in when he has neither the one nor 
the other; when once granted, it exceeds the 
; | probabte 
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probable term of his life, and during its con- 
tinuance, he is not likely to retrench his en- 


joyments, in order to improve what * can 
not be benefited by. 
This ſyſtem alſo enſures a general preva- 
lence of expenſive habits, The landlord who 
has granted a long leaſe, becomes in fact an 
indolent annuitant, and for want of hetter 
employment, he plunges into a vicious diſſi- 
pation; he contracts a habit of conſidering 
his eſtate as a perpetual fund, from which he 
and his ſucceſſors may derive a clear income 
without trouble or care; whereas, in fact, it 
is a fund which the ingenuity of man is un- 
able to render ſtationary, and it muſt always 
be in a ſtate of improvement or deterioration. 
A landlord ſhould conſider his eſtate as a ca- 
pital, the improvement of which is to be his 
amuſement, in his intervals of leiſure and re- 
| laxation, during the more important purſuits | 
of his vigorous years; his buſineſs and ſolace 
in declining life and diſappointed ambition. 
The idle annuitant, who is called the owner of a 
great eſtate, will in general be more diſpoſed _ 
to enhance his rent, though at the expence of 
the permanent. welfare of the property, than 
to content himſelf with a ſmaller income, in 
TAS order 
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order to encourage the tenant to improve the 
land ; and to the tenant who only thinks of 
the inter eſt he is to make of his ſtock, it t muſt 
be a matter of indifference. | 

It may be urged, that the ſyſtem of huſ- 
bandry is actually the beſt in thoſe counties 
where long leaſes are moſt general. The fact 
may be admitted, without its proving that 

long leaſes are beneficial, In thoſe counties, 
the ſcience of agriculture began to be under- 
ſtood, before the corruption of manners had 
produced a general habit of exorbitant ex- 
pence; in thoſe counties, property was for- 
merly much more divided, and the land was 
improved by the frugal proprietors of mode- 
rate eſtates, whoſe manſions have ſince be- 
come convenient farm-houſes; and the huſ- 
bandman, always bigotted to cuſtom, perſiſts 
in the routine formerly eſtabliſhed. Unleſs 
the proprietors of the ſoil poſſeſs both intelli- 
gence and frugality, it is idle to expect but 
that the territorial value of any country will 
diminiſh. A legiſlator may endeavour to pro— 
duce thoſe virtues by whatever means he 
pleaſes, but until he ſucceeds, an increaſe of 
knowledge in the ſcience of agriculture will 
= „ 
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only enable both landlords and tenants to do 
more miſchief. 


That raging thirſt of wealth which pervades 
all ranks of Engliſhmen, may, perhaps, in the 


lines of commerce or manufactures, produce 


advantages tantamount to the evils it occa- 


ſions: but content ought to be the character- 


iſtic of huſbandmen; and whenever that 


ceaſes to be the caſe, ſhort leaſes muſt in ge- 


neral be reſorted to, on principles of ſelf-de- 


fence, The very firm tenure that an Engliſh 


tenant poſſeſſes in the ſoil, during the conti- 
nuance of his leaſe, is neceſſary to defend 
him from the injuſtice of his landlord; nothing 
- therefore but an arbitrary power of annulling 
the contract within a very ſhort period, can 
protect the landlord from the knavery of the 

tenant. A committee of the moſt intelli- 
gent landlords and lawyers of Great Britain 


might ſtudy for a twelvemonth, and yet would 
not be able to invent a leaſe that would be a 


ſufficient ſecurity. If the tenant be able to 
pay his rent, and poſſeſſes only common cun- 


ning, he may moſt materially injure the pro- 
perty; yet his landlord could not eject him, 


without a troubleſome and expenſive law- ſuit, 
of which the iſſue would, after all, be very 
| H 5 hazardous. 
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hazardous. The conſtruction of our ſociety 
has alſo a neceſſary tendency to render long 
| leaſes leſs frequent. No deference or reſpect is 
paid to rank or birth: a landlord, who requires 
- both, muſt obtain them by applying to the 
intereſts of his tenants z and the more he 
reſides in the country, the more he is com- 
pelled to retain in his own hands a power of 
deterring them from inſolence. A ſituation 
can ſcarcely be conceived more galling, than 
that of a country gentleman who happens to 
have a diſpute with an opulent tenant, at the 
commencement of a long leaſe. Hence-for- 
ward, landlords, particularly the middling 
gentry, will either flee the country, and ne- 
gle& their eſtates, or give only very ſhort 
leaſes. It may, perhaps, mortify the pride 
of the tenant, to be thus at the mercy of his 
landlord, But the caſe admits no medium, | 
one muſt be at the mercy of the other: and 
power is molt ſafely lodged in the hands of 
the landlord, whoſe intereſt leads him not to 
abuſe it *. 


* Although he ſhould be ſo inclined, the landlord is not 
able to decline the conteſt 3 he cannot change his abode, fell 
his eſtate, and ſettle elirohers; the tenant may eaſily find 


another farm, and remove his family and property without 
inconvenience. 


Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen have been adviſed, to occupy 


a conſiderable farm, and ſet an example 
of good huſbandry. Without dwelling on 
the material objection, that if a gentleman 
becomes a farmer, ſome one not a gentle- 
man mult ſupply his place as a legiſlator and 
a ſoldier, it may be doubted whether this plan 
would not impede rather than advance na- 


tional proſperity, even as far as agriculture 1 is 
concerned. | 8 


If we except thoſe enormous fortunes that 


ſet every expence but Newmarket and the 


Faro table at defiance, few poſſeſs an income 


equal to the taſk. A man then acts in a triple 
capacity, and he muſt take care, that while 
he exerts himſelf to rear crops for the year as 
a farmer, he does not neglect the permanent 


and eſſential duties of a landlord; that the 


capital required for the one, is not deducted 
from what ought to be devoted to the other; 


and that his pride and vanity as a gentleman, 


does not rob both. In general it will happen, 


that the landlord is loſt in the farmer, and that 
the eſtate is deficient in draining, building, 


fencing, and planting, while the farm is ren- 


dered a garden; a productive and profitable 
one b ne but managed on a plan that no 
H 9 8 farmer 
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farmer can imitate, for want of money in his 


pocket, and labourers in the neighbourhood. 
Greedineſs and ignorance are conſiderable ob- 
ſtacles to good huſbandry : but the ſmall ca- 


pitals of farmers, and a defective agricultural 


population, muſt prevent all great improve- 
ment. A gentleman who exerts himſelf to 
render the machine as perfect as poſſible, and 
to keep it ſo; and who ſuffers neither his 


_ own deſire of an enhanced rent, nor the 


greedineſs and ignorance of the tenant, into 


whoſe hands he puts the machine, to exhauſt 


its powers, has contributed his full ſhare to 
the improvement of agriculture. The in- 


_ creaſe of the circulating capital devoted to 
huſbandry, and. a more redundant popula- 
tion, muſt depend on other cauſes. But we 


may reſt ſatisfied, that if the tenant is pre- 
vented from conſulting his own intereſt, at 


the expence of the permanent fertility of 


the ſoil, he will not long want ingnuity 
to extract from the earth all he ought — 
take. | 

If Mr. Young's advice *, that em be 


allowed to crop their land as they Pan were 


* Vol. i. p. 573. 3 
adopted 
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adopted, land in England would not bo worth 


above ten years purchaſe. If, beyond that 
period, any degree of fertility was left in any 


ſpot of rented ground; we ſhould have to 


thank the ignorance, not the ſkill, of the te- 
nant; who often does a great deal for the 
land, but, if permitted, would take much 
more from it. 


But while the land diroady: in d cultivation.” 


wants improvement, and perhaps is on the 
whole in a ſtate of retrograde fertility, new 
encloſures are continually made, and more 
land is ploughed up. Although this plan is 
ſupported by many reſpectable authorities, and 


countenanced by government, it may be 


doubted whether it is not, in our preſent cir- 
eumſtances, pernicious*. Land newly plough- 
ed 


»An intelligent perſon may eaſily point out a mode of 
cultivating theſe waſte lands, which would require no great 
expence of labour or money, and which would put them 


in a ſtate fit to be reſtored to graſs infinitely improved. But 


government can do no more than give permiſſion to plough 
them: the ſyſtem of huſbandry muſt depend on the incli- 
nations of the landlord aud tenant. . The plan is not bad, 


but, premature. The ſame may be ſaid of changing land 


from arable to graſs, and from graſs to arable : excellent 


in itſelf, it is by no means adapted to our manners. Were 


ſuch a liberty given to the generality of tenants under the 
oy | inſpection 
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ed yields great crops for a few years, buns as it 
is expoſed to the ſame evils that undermine 
the old ſtock, it is by degrees exhauſted ; and 
when all proper for huſbandry ſhall have 
been run through, no reſource will be left; 
for a field once exhauſted, requires more 
time to recover itſelf,” than will ſerve to re- 
duce a freſh one to a caput mortuum, 
Neither can it be faid, that theſe new en- 
cloſures take place in conſequence of an in- 
creaſing population that requires employment, 
or of an increaſing capital ſaved from our re- 
venue, or drawn from other branches of in- 


inſpection of the arr of 3 the eſtates of women, 
minors, men of buſineſs, and men of pleaſure, would ſoon 
diminiſh in value. The huſbandry of America is allowed 
to be bad, and this is ſuppoſed to originate from the plenty 

of new and rich land that may be had at a trifling expence. 
Similar conſequences muſt be expected from the liberty of 
changing, given to an Engliſh farmer. He who hopes to 
obtain permiſſion to plough out ſome rich graſs fields which 
he is ſure will grow great crops during his leaſe, will not 

-exert himſelf to ſuſtain the fertility of — that are actually 
in cultivation. This objection applies not to the ſyſtem of 
ſowing graſs ſeeds in the courſe of arable crops as a tempo - 
rary repoſe ; but to the cuſtom of allowing a farmer who 
has exhauſted a field by improper cropping, to ſplough ſome 
old paſture or meadow which is to follow the ſame courſe, 
while the other is left with ſome graſs ſeeds thrown on it for 
an indefinite term of years, almoſt a uſeleſs burden on the 


| eſtate. 


| duſtry 
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duſtry ans devoted to agriculture. It is cer- 


tain, that the land already in cultivation would 


abſorb, with great advantage, infinitely more 
labour than is now employed on it“: inſtead 
of ſaviag, proprietors of all kinds, for the moſt 


part, exceed their incomes ; and, from the en- 


couragement of government and the manners 
of the age, both labour and capital are conti- 
nually drawn from agriculture, and devoted 
to commerce and manufactures. | 
The plough is not to be trifled with. It is 


the great ſource of national proſperity, becauſe 


it gives employment to ſo much labour and 


capital. It is in an equal degree pernicious 


if uſed without a full ſupply of both. He who 


wiſhes to preſerve his eſtate in the higheſt de- 


gree of permanent profit, takes care that his 


tenants ſhall have no more arable land, than 


The few counties in which agriculture is at all advanced 1 


towards perfection, depend on ſtrangers for the neceſſary 


labour. Hertfordſhire would be ruined, if Scotland, Ire- 


land, and Wales ſhould find employment at home for their 
poor. To ſay how far the lands already encloſed might be 
improved, would be preſumptuous; but I have no doubt, 
that with a very ſmall comparative expence, a greater ad- 


ditional produce may be obtained from them, than can be 


drawn with any expence whatever from all the mth or un- 
| incloſed land in England. | | 
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they can keep well manured and free from 
weeds. If from any cauſe whatever their ca- 
pitals ſhould be diminiſhed; ; if war, peſtilence, 
or emigration, ſhould drain the neighbouring 
villages of their inhabitants, he would endea- 
vour to leſſen that quantity: certainly he 
would not encreaſe it, until they could prove 
they were grown richer, that labourers were 
more numerous, and that what they had was 
in perfect good order. Such principles ſhould 
regulate the conduct of a nation; and although 
government (unleſs poſſeſſed of an authority 
greater than what, perhaps, it ought to be in- 
truſted with) may not be able to prevent indi- 
viduals from purſuing their own ſchemes of 
private emolument, it ſhould not encourage 
new. encloſures, until the old have attained 
the higheſt poſſible cultivation, and until an 
increaſing capital and population can fully ſup- 
ply the additional labour that will be required · 
But as the poorer a tenant grows, the more 
deſirous he is to plough up field after field; fo 
the more diſtreſſed a government becomes, it is 
more diſpoſed to foreſtal the reſources of fu- 
ture generations, in order to obviate imme- 
diate difficulties. | 
It may be ſaid, indeed, that 8 will 
multiply, if more work Is provided for them : 
13 ee. at 
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but MEPs the capital is firſt increaſed, the de- 
mand for them will continue the ſame,  whe- 
ther more or leſs ground is ploughed up; and 
the only difference will be, that a greater quan- 
tity will be cultivated, in a more flovenly man- 
ner“. The earth, if once drawn from a ſtate 
of repoſe, becomes an active agent, exhauſting 
itſelf by its own efforts, which the huſband- 
man muſt reſtrain, direct, and ſupport. Pre- 
mature encloſures introduce an imperfect ſyſ- 
tem of agriculture, which cannot afterwards 
be improved without great difficulty, Hows 
ever rich the farmer may be, he can employ 
no more capital on his farm than he finds 
hands: however numerous labourers: may be, 
no more will remain than can find employ- 
ment. A defective agricultural population on 
land occupied: by tenants, muſt continue nearly 
the ſame as it begins. The farmer has already 
employed his capital in occupying a large tract 
of ground, which he cultivates in a ſlovenly 
manner; or has placed the overplus in ſome 
fund from whence he cannot withdraw it by 
piece-meal: as children riſe up, they there- 
fore are forced to find employment elſewhere. 

And however rich the tenant may afterwards 


__ * Vide note [G] at he end of the volume. f 
become, 
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become, his wealth is uſeleſs to agriculture, 
unleſs he can find labourers ; but they cannot 


wait idle until that time arrives. Beſides, the 


farmer acting more from habit and cuſtom 
than reaſon and ſtudy, is ſeldom induced to 
deviate from the mode which he has long 


practiſed, and which he has found anſwer well 
enough : for let it be remembered, that whe- 


ther the ſyſtem of huſbandry be good or bad, 
the tenant will ſtill make a fair profit of his 
ſtock. Agriculture, in order to thrive, muſt 
find an ample, equal, pre-exiſting ſtock of men 
and money ready to be devoted to it. 

In the rich ſpots choſen by the firſt ſettlers 
of a country, the bounty of unaſſiſted nature 
amply rewards the huſbandman, and he is 


able, over and above his own fobſiience, to 


ſave a capital wherewith he ſuſtains the de- 


| dlining fertility of the ſoil. But the diſtricts 


that ſtill remain uncultivated in Great Britain, 
are for the moſt part barren; the ungratefu} 


ſoil will even at firſt ſcarcely ſupport the huſ- 


bandman, and will ſoon be exhauſted. In 
ſuch diſtricts the crops, if conſiderable or laſt- 
ing, ſhould rather be eſteemed the intereſt 


of the ſtock laid out, than the bounty of na- 


ture; but if the ſtock is not prepared before 


the cultivation is attempted, it cannot after- 
Wards 


Bry 
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wards be created by the arerplus of the natu- 
ral produce. 

Mr. Loung himſelf remarks, (and it is a cir- 
cumſtance too notorious to eſcape obſervation,) 
that a war always occaſions a dangerous ſtag- 
nation to our manufactures*. This is the in- 
evitable conſequence of the too great preva- 
lence of the ſyſtem of agriculture which he re- 
commends. Manufacturers themſelves create 
but a ſmall demand for each other's fabrics, 
and if no more hands are employed in huſ- 
| bandry, than will ſuffice to raiſe the greateſt 
clear produce for market, their demand will be 
trifling indeed; and manufactures muſt depend 
ſolely on foreign conſumption, the moſt preca= 
rious foundation of national wealth, This, 

however, is not national proſperity ; yet even 
national wealth is not to be attained directly 
| e any excellence in agriculture: it muſt 


Vol. i. p. 483.— The na and regular as | 
of this ſyſtem are loſt in the more immediate evils proceeding 
from another cauſe. Our commerce is in a great meaſure . 

| ſupported by a capital of credit, and is circulated by a cur 

rency of paper. An important queſtion here occurs; Where 
is that real capital which once ſupported our commerce? The 
increaſe of our trade, though great, ſeems not equal to what 
might have been expected from the extenſion of credit joined 
to our former real capital, particularly if the latter had conti- 
nued to thrive. A great portion of it muſt perhaps be ſought 
ws in that regiſter of the dead—the national debt. 


proceed 
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| pideced iredly through the medium of are- 
dundant population ſupported by agriculture. 


Every huſbandman exchanges ſome pittance 
at leaſt of the produce of the earth for comforts 
or coriveniencies; and he thus forms an inter- 
nal commerce, the ſureſt and greateſt baſis of 


wealth to the nation, and revenue to the So- 


vernment. 

Mr. Young conſiders it as a matter of in- 
difference whether population, provided it does 
exiſt, is found in towns or in the country: 
and he ſtigmatizes the late king of Pruffia, 
who encouraged chiefly agricultural popula- 


tion, as a breeder of men for the purpoſe of 


leading them to ſlaughter. Whatever may 
have been the motives of the individual Frede - 
rick, it cannot be diſputed, that to inſure the 
exiſtence of a ſufficient number of inhabitants 
capable of ſupporting the fatigues of war, and 
circumſtanced fo as to be capable of being em- 
ployed as ſoldiers, without materially injuring 
the current proſperity of the nation, is an ob- 


ject of indiſpenſable neceſſity to a legiſlator. 


But Mr. Young has neglected a very obvious 


_ conſideration that ought to have obtruded it- 


ſelf on his mind. Great towns cannot ſupport 


Tour through France, vol. i. p. 410. 
their 
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thelr own population. In them the lower 
claſſes muſt ſubſiſt as the dependants of the 
rich, or as the drudges of commerce and 
manufactures. In the firſt caſe, they are ne- 
ceſſarily, for the moſt part, ruined by debau- 
chery, and doomed to celibacy: in the ſe- 
cond, from the unhealthineſs of their occupa- 
tions, they do not rear children enough to re- 
| produce themſelves. Great towns, therefore, 
require to be recruited from the country, and 
are by no means either a ſure teſt, or a fecure 
fund, of national proſperity ; which conſiſts 
not in the actual maſs of population or wealth, 
which may at any given period be collected, 
but in both being in a thriving or permanent 
ſituation. 
Cities increaſe the ſtock of fic popula- 
tion, becauſe they retain that redundancy 
which otherwiſe muſt emigrate or ſtarve; by 
employing their inhabitants in commerce and 
manufactures, the ſtock of wealth is alſo in- 
creaſed, and the ſtate arrives at its acmè of 
proſperity. The population of cities partly 
re- produces itſelf, and the deficiency is ſup- 
plied by the perennial ſpring, agricultural po- 
pulation. But cities, manufactures, and com- 
merce are not only calculated to retain the na- 
tural overflux of the country; they poſſeſs alſo 


1 | a Power 
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a power of extracting from the country what- 


ever they require, If multiplied beyond a 


certain point, they firſt exhauſt the parent 
ſtream, and then, being incapable of ſupplying 
themſelves, they ſink for want of nouriſhment. 
In the progreſs of national decline, it will be 


found, that the country is, by degrees, rendered 


a deſert, and agriculture is ruined, in order t to 
ſupport towns and manufactures. 8 | 
A redundant agricultural population is there- 


fore eſſentially requiſite, not only as the baſis | 
of internal commerce, but as the fund from 
whence thoſe branches of commerce and 


manufactures muſt be ſupported, in which the 
men who are employed, either from the un- 


ee of life, or their de- 


bauched habits, do not re-produce themſelves. 
From thence alſo armies ought chiefly to be 
recruited. 

In England, we at preſent depend en 
entirely on our manufactures as a nurſery for 


ſoldiers; and Mr. Hume * conſiders it as one 


of the many advantages attendant on thriving 
manufactures, that they furniſh a ſure ſupply 
of men who, in time of need, may be convert- 
ed into ſoldiers; and that therefore the power 


"1 O Eſſay on Commerce. 


of 
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of a ſtate in war, is proportionate to its trade 
and manufactures. This reaſoning ſeems er- 
roneous: it is alſo contradicted by facts: for 
commercial nations have always been ſooneſt 
exhauſted by war *; and the cauſe is obvious, 
their fund for recruiting their armies is neither 
equal to the demand, nor laſting. After the 
firſt ſweep of men thrown out of employment 
by a ſtagnation of buſineſs at the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, no more are to be had, 
without giving enormous bounties, which 
tempt the idle and diſſolute from labour. If 
the war laſts any time, a ſucceſſion of recruits 
riſing from youth to manhood cannot be ex- 
pected. Manufacturers in general, even in time 
of peace, do not rear many children. In time 
of war, the children of thoſe who enliſted, or 
who are half ſtarving for want of work, crowd- 
ed into cities, where neither law nor charity 
can find them, are almoſt ſure to die young, 
Beſides, when the manufacturer enliſts, the 
manufacture ſtands ſtill; and a ſtate, in pro- 
portion as it furniſhes itſelf with one of the 
 linews of war, deprives itſelf of the other. 


— 9 1 do not mean that total exhauſtion which renders a 

ſtate phyſically incapable of ſupporting a war, but that which 
diſpoſes the preponderating part of the ſociety to ſubmit to 
the moſt humihating and ultimately injurious terms of peace, 
in order to remove the immediate preſſure of war. 


12 Manufac- 
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Manufacturers are alſo, from their debauched 
lives and unhealthy conſtitutions, in general 
unfit for ſoldiers; they are unable to ſupport 
the fatigues of a campaign, and are in the hoſ- 
pital before it is half finiſhed. They may fill 
a muſter-roll, and may delude a nation and a 
government into an erroneous opinion of their 
ſtrength, until, in a ſhort time, they find them 
ſelves exhauſted in men and money, by main- 
taining a force, trifling indeed when compared 
| with that of other States which poſſeſs not half 
the ſame apparent reſources. 

Agriculture forms men peculiarly adapted 5 
to war as it is carried on by civilized nations, 
and it is an almoſt inexhauſtible nurſery of re- 
cruits, who may be withdrawn from their la- 
bours without injury. A given tract of ground 
_ cultivated by ten men, we may ſuppoſe will 
feed fifty; but the ſame tract may ſtill afford 
employment to two or three additional la- 
bourers, who will draw from it their ſubſiſt- 
ence, though perhaps little more. Theſe ſu- 
pernumeraries in agriculture are the fund from 
whence armies ought to be recruited; their 
children, and the children of the firſt ten, who 
are not wanted to replace their parents in huſ- 
bandry, muſt ſupply the conſumption occa- 
ſioned by unhealthy branches of commerce 

| 85 „ mad 
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and manufaQtures*: and a nation that under- 
ſtands its own intereſts, will never allow theſe - 
branches, however profitable, to employ ſo 


many hands, that the overflux of agricultural 
population cannot replace the conſumption, 


beſides leaving an ample ſupply for defence i in 


caſe of a war f. 
That nation is truly powerful, Wich 455 
pends on agriculture for men, on commerce 


and manufactures for money: and although 
one chiefly commercial may be better calcu- 


lated for ſplendid ſchemes of diſtant conqueſt, 
one chiefly agricultural will prove infinitely 


ſtronger in defenſive war. But here the in- 
tereſt of the tenant is at variance with that of 


the nation. In all countries, a ſupernumerary 
who only extracts from the ſoil bis own ſub- 
ſiſtence, muſt be uſeleſs to him: in England, 


on account of the poor laws; he is highly in- 


| It is ſaid, that no inſtance can be produced of the filk 
weavers at Lyons, laſting for three generations ; the firſt is 


feeble, the ſecond diſeaſed, and the third never comes to 


maturity. Townstny's Tour through Spain.—If the author 
was not deceived, may we not determine, that ſuch manu- 


factures would ſoon render a country cultivated according 


to Mr. Young's ſyſtem, a deſert ? 


+ If the law of Egypt, which enjoined children to purſue 
the profeſſions of their parents, were enforced in England, 


many branches of commerce and manufacture which have 
been called nurſeries would be proved graves. 


13 jurious. 
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jurious. The farmer, therefore, endeavours to 
baniſh. all who are not abſolutely indiſpenſable; 
and accordingly, except in the counties where 
landed property is ſtill much divided amongſt 


a yeomanry, of whieh'there are now but few, 


it is hardly poſſible to find a huſbandman who 


could exchange his plough-ſhare i into a ſword, 


without almoſt ſtopping the enltivation. of the 


ground. | 
In manufactures, the fewer hands that are 
employed to produce a given quantity of work 


the better; ſuch men add little to national 


ſtrength, and the cheaper the goods are, the 


more extenſive is the ſale. But ſale is not the ; 


object of agriculture: the free exportation of 
corn ſhould be allowed as an encouragement 
to induſtry ; but the country that wants inha - 
bitants to eat the corn it produces, either has 
not reached its acme of Malpentyt or is de- 
clining from it. 

Were it poſſible to Iniprove: the dle 
and implements of huſbandry, and ſo to regu- 


late the diviſion of land, that one man could 
do the work of twenty, and produce equal 


erops, the farmer would certainly be a gainer; | 
ſo would alſo the nation that encourages agri- 
culture as a direct ſource of wealth: yet there 
can ve no doubt, but that ſuch a diſcovery 

5 would 
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would be moſt pernicious; for even ſuppoſing 
the nineteen could immediately be employed 
in ſome manufacture, they would no longer 
be forthcomming on occaſion as ſoldiers; and 
as they would not re- produce themſelves, the 
twentieth part of a people left in huſbandry 
could not ſupply ſo diſproportionate a waſte, 
and the manufactures themſelves would be 
ruined for want of hands. | - 
Poland is, in Europe, the granary of Eu- 
rope, becauſe it is the leaſt populous v. Ad- 
mitting, for the ſake of argument, that there 
were in that country hands ſufficient, and no 
more than ſufficient, to cultivate the ground, 

ſo as to produce the greateſt poſſible market- 
able produce; that the ſcience of agriculture 
was perfectly underſtood, and that the farmers 
poſſeſſed a capital equal to every demand of 
the beſt practice; Poland would then receive 
from agriculture every advantage that can be 
derived from thence as a ſource of wealth. 
Vet it is certain, that as long as Poland re- 
mained in this ſituation, (and it would be the 
intereſt of the farmer to keep it t,) it would 


6 I ſpeak of Poland as it was a few years ago; N 5 


ſucceed each other ſo rapidly, that no one can be ſure of the 
tenſe in which he ought to addreſs his reader. | 
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be as weak, and almoſt as poor, as ever *: for 
the offspring of theſe indiſpenſable labourers 
would not, after replacing their parents, ſuffice 
to. ſupport the great conſumption occaſioned 
by manufactures and commerce, fleets and 


120 


. armies. National firength and ſecurity con- 


fiſt not in the maſs of men or wealth that 


” " may be wa, that ks will induces farmers, i. e. 
men who cultivate land as a trade, to maintain ſupernu- 
merary labourers, and that all the endeavours of a govern- 
ment acting againſt the bias of private intereſt, will be fruit - 
leſs. This is true; but the objection is not at preſent appli- 


cable to the Britiſh iſles. An immenſe number of additional 
hands might be employed, perhaps for centuries, with in- 


finite advantage either to the improving farmer or landlord, 
before the fixed agricultural property in land already en 
cloſed could attain perfection, and after that is done, as 
many will be wanted to encloſe and fertilize all the waſte 
ground. Theſe men and their children form our proper 
nurſery for ſoldiers, &c: for although it may be ſomewhat. 
dangerous to hazard the deterioration of well cultivated 
land, by withdrawing the requiſite labourers; no harm can 
ariſe from a temporary ſtop to additicnal improvements ; 
and if a country is to be deemed ſtationary, a proportion of 
yeomen cultivating their own land for ſubſiſtence, is abſo- 
-Jutely neceſſary. —Theſe' men might be more profitably em- 
ployed. Be it ſo. The ne plus ultra of opulence, is what 
every ſtate ſhould wiſh to avoid ; from that point it is almoſt 
Impoſſible not to retrograde, and then revocare gradum, hie 
laber, hoc opus eff, The moſt effectual method to preſerve 
a proper diviſion of land in the lower claſs, is to prevent an 
exceflive ſubdiviſion ; the right of primogeniture, therefore, 


is perhaps as uſeful in this as in the higher claſſes of ſociety. : 
| may 
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may be accumulated, but in the facility with 
which a portion of either may be applied to 


national defence, without occaſioning any 
material injury; and wealth cannot well be 
drawn from agriculture alone, nor men from 
commerce and manufactures. 

There is a point, however, beyond which 
it is no longer beneficial to inereaſe agri- 
cultural population. Whenever the land can 
abſorb no greater fixed or circulating capital 
with profit to the owner and cultivator*, it 
would be adviſable to turn to commerce and 
manufactures as many huſbandmen who only 
earn their own ſubſiſtence, as can be ſpared 
from the indiſpenſable duty of national defence; 
and the extent of the trade and manufactures 
ſhould be regulated by the ability of the agri- 
cultural fund to ſupply the annual conſump- 
tion. A more extenſive, fertile, and popu- 
lous country, is a baſis for a greater commerce 
and more numerous manufactuüres. If the 
foundation is well ſecured, we need not fear 
but that the ſuperſtructure will be great enough, 
greater than any nation has ever yet created; 


The cultivator himſelf muſt not be allowed to judge 
what is a fair profit. He who has been accuſtomed to make 


10 per cent. of his farming ſtock, will not ba cantented with 


3 per cent. 


for, 
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| for, as Smith obſerves, in thoſe; countries. where 
agriculture, population, and manufactures have 
been carried to perfection, commerce has been 
neglected; and the nations of Europe have in 
general devoted themſelves prematurely to 
commerce, on the foundation of an agricul- 
ture deficient in capital or population. 
Had the manners of France devoted more 
capital to agriculture, a much greater popula- 
tion than actually did exiſt might have been 
maintained in eaſe and plenty; and while the 
manners remained the ſame, the defect of ca- 
pital would not have been remedied by conſo- 
lidation or depopulation. Whether a man in- 
herits more or leſs land, provided he inherits 
no money along with it, his huſbandry muſt 
be bad; and if he can find no one poſſeſſing 
a circulating capital, who is willing to hire and 
put in motion this fixed capital, agriculture 
muſt in general be at a low ebb, Conſoli- 
dation and depopulation would in France, 
manners remaining the ſame, have done harm. 
As it was, agriculture enjoyed one eſſential re- 
quilite, plenty of labour; the alteration would 
have left it deficient in labour as well as ca- 
pital. The induſtry of the peaſant cultivating 
his own ground, is not always wiſely exerted, 
and often it is, of courſe, directed to objects not 
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ſo profitable as that of the workmen hired by 
the profeſſional farmer. The peaſant has a lit- 
tle time; he gives it, and he is well paid, if he is 
only repaid according to the money-price of 
labour: he compenſates, therefore, his want 
of capital. But the farmer can only have that 
done which will repay the hire of the work- 
men with full profit or intereſt: the ſmaller 
his capital is, the greater intereſt he muſt make 
of it; the more he is, therefore, neceſſitated 
to direct it towards thoſe objects only that are 
very profitable. But it is certain, that the 
height of national opulence cannot be at- 
tained, until the profits of the ſtock in all 
branches of induſtry are very low *. 

Although ſmall ftates, that maintain their 
political independence, in ſpite of nature, amidſt 
ſuperior powers, may be juſtified in carrying 
commerce and manufaQtures as far as they 
will go; in which caſe raw materials muſt be 
imported, and food brought from other coun- 
tries to feed the workmen; yet it does not 
ſeem prudent for any nation poſſeſſing an ex- 


* Smith's Wealth of eee capital and labour 
muſt in many inſtances have been given, as in the purſuit of 
| pleaſure, to land, before any country can approach towards 

perfection. This a proprietor is often diſpoſed to do, from 
an attachment which he contracts to his home. A tenant 
never does it. | | 


tenſive 
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tenſive and tolerably fertile territory, to do ſo. 
The power'that exceeds the bounds of nature 
cannot be permanent. If other countries 


ſhould ever improve in arts and population, 
neither raw materials nor food can be obtained 


from them; and it is not eaſy to conceive, how 
this exceſſive power can be reduced without 
ſinking as far too low. Nations poſſeſſing 
ſuch a territory as the Britiſh iſles, ſhould con- 
tent themſelves with their own reſources; and 
when they have been made the moſt of, the 
exceſs of wealth and population ſhould be 
vented in free unfettered colonies; not kept at 


home, dependent on the ignorance of other 


nations for employment, or the depopulation 
of other countries for food“. 

But as we cannot expect that any govern- 
ment will voluntarily ſet bounds to its own 
power; without preſuming to aſcertain the 

exact proportions of wealth or population that 
ought to be derived from agriculture in any 
particular country at any preciſe period, a 
point in which the wiſeſt may err, and the moſt 


We need not fear but that a market will always be found 
for our manufactures of home produce, or for raw materials 
if we chooſe to ſell them. But it is eaſy to foreſee ſuch a ge- 
neral diffuſion of proſperity, population, and induſtry, as 
would render it neceſſary for each nation to content itſelf 
with making the moſt of its own internal reſources. General 
ery eee and indolence would have the ſame effect. 


po Ba 
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candid differ; we may determine, that in pro- 
portion as any nation devotes itſelf more and 


more to commerce and manufactures, it ought 


more and more to encourage agriculture as a 


ſource of population; and therefore, that in 
ſuch a country, a diviſion, not a conſoli- 


dation of land, ſhould be the oye: of the le- 


giſlature. 


Mr. Young juſtly conic our poor laws as 


a great evil; yet perhaps they are neceſſary. 
No inſtance can, I believe, be produced of a 
fully peopled country, and a ſociety far ad- 


vanced in civilization, in which the poor have | 
not had ſome dependence, beſides their own 


induſtry and frugality, or private charity. 


The monaſteries of the early Chriſtian, and 


even at preſent of the Roman Catholic world, 
ſucceeded to the multiplied facrifices of the 


Pagans. Both ſupplied food to the idle and 


the unfortunate poor. Wherever the law 


has not provided for their maintenance, it 
will be found, that ſmall properties or farms 
abound, that emigrations are frequent, or that 


the country is as yet uninhabited. But poor 
rates, fixed by the law, ſeem an inevitable con- 
ſequence of Mr. Young's ſyſtem of agricul- 


ture; for ſurely it is unreaſonable to expect, 


. that men * debaſed i in their intellects and ſen- 
ä timents, 
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timents, as day labourers without any pro- 
perty muſt be, ſhould exerciſe ſuch ſelf. de- 
nial and induſtry, as to lay up in their youth 


and health, wherewith to ſupport themſelves 
in age and ſickneſs; or that private charity 


ſhould be a ſecure reſource for the myriads 
who 'muſt depend on it. Should our poor 
rates be aboliſhed, admitting it could be done 
without a convulſion, the profligate would 
plunder, the idle would ſtarve, the adventur- 
ous emigrate, and the induſtrious would ſoon 
fave, in order to purchaſe ſome land; and Mr, 


\ Young's ſyſtem of property would be over- 
turned. 


Smith bs marked that « diviſion of la- 


bour is the ultimate ſource of national wealth.” 


Yet, perhaps, it is poſſible to carry this prin- 


ciple too far, for wealth and proſperity do not 
go hand in hand. It neceſſarily debaſes the 
human mind; and degrades the national cha- 
rater. A large portion of the members of 
every ſtate muſt frequently be called from the 


narrow path of their peaceful induſtry, to the 


multiplied duties of a military life; and who- 
ever has had occaſion to obſerve the helpleſs 
infantine indifference of an Engliſh ſoldier, 

upon points moſt eſſential to his own well- 


being, and the horrid mad which is the 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary conſequence in our troops, will find 
reaſon to wiſh, that an Engliſhman had, in his 
cottage, learnt to take care of himſelf “. This 
can only be done through the habit of provid- 


ing for his own wants, by ſome articles of do- 
meſtic manufacture, out of a ſmall property of 


his own. 


But Mr. Young goes Nil farther, and re- 
commends his ſyſtem as a ſecurity againſt re- 
volutions f. He ſupports his opinion by a fact, 
that the confuſion has been greateſt in thoſe 
' provinces of France where the farms were 
| ſmall. Probably ſome other cauſes more deeply 
laid may alſo have contributed to create this 
diſtinction. Reverſe of wrong is not, how- 
ever, right; and it ſeems that a country can- 
not be in a more dangerous ſituation, than when 
all the lower claſs utterly devoid of property, 
are oppoſed to a few opulent men unprotected 
by any intermediate ranks, It alſo ſeems, that 
mere tenants, however wealthy, cannot be 
conſidered as having a certain intereſt in keep- 
ing people quiet: *. are adventurers in 


— 


® Diviſion of 883 carried to exceſs, cauſes a 8 
tion of national character, as W in che civil as in the 
military line. 


2 Tour e France, vol. ii. p. 153. Eo 
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that claſs as well as in others; and, although 


they would probably be deceived in their 
hopes, the obvious proſpect of a chance of 
being able to ſeize, or to purchaſe for a trifle, 


the land that he rents, would tempt many a 
farmer to encourage, rather than check, a diſ- 


poſition to diſturbance. 85 
It muſt be obſerved, that ſmall ibretted 
farms (metairies) differ eſſentially from ſmall 
properties; and that the ſubſtantial yeomen 
of England differed as eſſentially from the mi- 
ſerable owners of half or a quarter of a rood 
of land, who, it is ſaid, are to be found in 
France 5 Such minute properties ariſe from 


a vice in manners. In France, they proceeded 


from the diſinclination of the nobleſſe to im- 
prove their eſtates; and, as Mr. Young re- 
marks f, a peaſant was ed to buy or keep 
a pittance of land, that he might not ſtarve 
for want of work. A vice, though a diſſimi- 
lar one, preſerves many forty ſhillings a- year 


2 e through France, vol. i. p. 412. 


+ Ibid. p. 416.—Surely this fact contradicts the accounts 


we have received of the power of the nobles, of the oppreſ- 
ſion which the peaſants laboured under. Such properties 
muſt often have been deſirable purchaſes to a neighbouring 
noble ; and if the peaſants were able to retain them, or even 
dared to attempt it, we may be ſure that ſomething in the 
laws or the manners protected them from reſentment. * 


freeholds 
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freeholds in England. But, where no vice in 
manners acts in oppoſition, land, if it has no 
tendency to accumulate to a pernicious excels, 
at leaſt has no tendency to a pernicious ſub-' 
' diviſion. In a few of our northern counties, 
a race of yeomen ſtill ſubſiſts, and have ſub- 
ſiſted for ages; yet eſtates remain as large as 
ever. Perhaps agriculture is at a low ebb in 
theſe counties: perhaps theſe ſmall eſtates, con- 
ſolidated and let to opulent tenants, might 
ſend a greater clear produce to market; but 
their population would then be infinitely di- 
miniſhed, and they would, on the whole, be 
leſs advantageous to the community. 

The ſyſtem of huſbandry that is practiſed 
in any country, depends much more on à va- 
riety of other cauſes, than on the ſize of the 
farms; and miſery ſeems not neceſſarily the 
conſequence of ſmall properties. Mr. Young 
| himſelf ſays, that Kent is a county which may 
be conſidered as a pattern in huſbandry *, Pro- 
perty is more divided, and there are more 
| yeomen in Kent, than in any well-cultivated 

county in England; yet the poor are not more 
wretched than their neighbours. Whatever 
| ſyſtem of huſbandry has been once adopted by 
Tour through France, vol. i. p. 563.—The ſame may 


be obſerved of the Netherlands in general. Property is much 
e yet the yllem of agriculture is good. 
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tenants, it is in general ſtationary, whether 
leaſes are long or ſhort. The former are al- 


moſt general through our ſouthern counties, yet 


agriculture has not been eſſentially improved; 


for the land- tax continues, at the end of a cen- 


tury, nearly as heavy in thoſe counties, as 
when firſt impoſed. It may be neceſſary that 

there ſhould be great eſtates; it may be advan- 
tageous that there ſhould be a race of opulent 


tenants; but it is alſo advantageous and ne- 


ceſſary that a conſiderable portion of the ter- 


ritory ſhould belong to a yeomanry. There 


muſt be a rank of men poſſeſſed of immovable 


property, in order to form a barrier between 


the rich and poor; or, whatever may be the 
eſtabliſned government, internal peace reſts on 
very inſecure foundations. And without this 
rank, that population cannot be attained, which 


is eſſential to national wealth and ſtrength. A 


legiſlator is required, not only to make people 
happy, but to make them both happy and nu- 


merous: for to govern peaceably, by having 


few ſubjects, is an expedient that argues no 
great profundity of politics k.. 
This expreſſion, it 1s probable, exaggerates 


the ſentiments of Mr. Young, whoſe error 


3 Johnſon's Tour to the Hebills, P+ 436. 5 
„ 8 | ſeems _ 
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ſeenis 1 to have ariſen chiefly from having aimed 
at .an-. impoſſibility, the eſtabliſhment of na- 
tional. ꝓroſperity on a foundation that requires 
no.. regular ſuperintendance. To encourage 
agricultural population, ſo as to ſupply the con- 
ſumption of commerce and manufactures; to 
cheriſh. commerce and manufactures, ſo as to 
abſorb the whole redundancy of agricultural 
Population; to carry each to its perfection; 
yet each keeping pace with the other, ſo as to 
prevent agricultural population from being 
overſtocked, or commerce and manufactures 

from overdraining their reſources ; demands 
an ingenuity more than human. We ſhould 
avoid putting in motion ſprings, the extent of 
whoſe operation can neither be foreſeen nor 
regulated: for if once the tide of population 
begins to ebb in any fully occupied country, 
it can ſcarcely be. brought to low. Men in 
ſociety poſſeſs a power of expanſion as well as 
of contraction; and the riſing generation finds 
at preſent more- difficulty in eftabliſhing itſelf 

in the fertile deſerts of Calabria or Sicily, than 
in the crowded provinces of Holland. The 
legiſlator who has provided that the capital of 
a nation ſhould be applied, in preference, to. 
agriculture, and that the agricultural popu- 
MS : lation 
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lation ſhould be thriving, has done his duty. 


It is for his ſucceſſors to encourage commerce 
and manufactures, ſo as to abſorb the overplus 
of capital and labour, and when no more can 
be thus employed, to vent the redundancy in 
colonies. This is the neceſſary conſequence 
of a perfect ſyſtem of manners and govern- 
ment; and no obſtacles ſhould be oppoſed to 
the natural progreſs of national proſperity, in 
order to avoid the eaſily remedied inconveni- 
ences ariſing _ its. ring attained Perfev- 


| tion *. 


If it is ad mitted, that 15 kurve of thi tem- 


porary occupier of the ſoil lead him to injure 


It has often been a ſubjet of debate, whether the ancient 
was more populous than the modern world. To compare 
nations in different Rages of ſociety is uſeleſs : and civiliza- 
tion, arts, and ſciences having changed their abode, it can 


only ſerve to amule literary indolence to enquire whether the 


improvement of Europe and America has counterbalanced 


the decay of Afia and Africa. But it is of real importance, to 
enquire whether modern England or France is more or leſs 


populous in proportion to its ſize than Greece or Italy was 


in the zenith of its proſperity. And after we have aſcertained 
the fact as well as we are able, we ſhould proceed to conſider, 
how the natural advantages of either age have been improved, 
and to fearch for the moral cauſes which have impeded 
their full effect: which have produced an equality where 
there ſhould have been a difference, or has rendered that na- 
tion inferior which ought to have been ſuperior. 1 
| | 8 the 
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the ultimate intereſts of the nation, and that an 
extravagant proprietor is naturally induced, by 
| his paſſions and wants, to act in the ſame man- 
ner; it follows, that the meaſure of late ſo 
much agitated, and in general ſo ſtrongly re- 


commended, * the ſale and encloſure of crown 


lands and royal foreſts,” is pernicious. . Smith 
has laid it down as a maxim, that the value of 
all land finds its level with that of corn land ; 
and that if any article of primary neceſſity or 
comfort ſhould, from its ſcarcity, bear an ex- 
traordinary price, ſo much land would be de- 
voted tothe growth of this article, that it would 
ſoon ſink to its proper level. This maxim, 
Juſt in itſelf, may be carried too far; it ought 
to be applied only to ſuch articles as can be 
| raiſed in a period ſhort enough to afford a man 
a reaſonable proſpect of repaying himſelf ; and 
the more extravagant people are, the more 
averſe will they be to aim at a ſlow or diſtant 
return. It is poſſible, that a high price for fire- 
wood might induce ſome to plant copſes; for 
they become profitable in about ten years. 
The moſt exorbitant price for large oak tim- 
ber, will never tempt any man to deprive him 
ſelf of a portion of his pleaſures for his whole 
life, in order to add to the wealth of unborn 
es + generations. 
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generations. Oaks, it has alſo been faid, are 
weeds in thoſe counties beſt adapted to their ; 
growth. This alters the caſe. very little; for, if 
the royal foreſts were to become the property 
of individuals, it is probable theſe weeds would 
be cut down long before they attained a ſize 
fit for the navy. 
Mr. Loung“ has declared himſelf an enemy 
to a great naval force. In one reſpect he is, 
perhaps, right; ſuch a force generally renders 
a ſtate a great nuiſance to its neighbours; it 
alſo produces a pernicious preference to com- 
merce as its neceſſary ſupport. But although 
a nation may increaſe its marine to a ruinous 
exceſs, it does not follow that a navy within 
certain bounds is not beneficial and neceſſary; 
and until the dreams of modern reformers ſhall 
have actually come to paſs; until not only the 
improbability, but the impoſſibility, of the na- 
tion's being hereafter engaged in war ſhall-be 
aſcertained ; the ſtateſman muſt be deemed fit 
only for Utopia, who chooſes to rely on Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, Poland, &c. for the ſupply of 
timber for the Britiſh navy. Where wealth is 
the object, every nation ſhould devote itſelf to 
the cultivation of what is to itſelf eaſy and pe- 


* Travels in France, vol. ii. p. 115. 
. culiar; 
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culiar ; and with the ſuperabundance, purchaſe 
whatever it may be deficient in. But where 
defence is the object, it ſhould endeavour to 
produce within itſelf every article of primary 
neceflity ; and if poſſible, be independent of 
4 other ſtates. It may be more profitable, but 

it is not better, to buy timber than to cultivate 

* . 


* Yet, although the crown 1 ſhould not be fl they 
eagle to be better attended to. 


4 4 
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CHAP. VII. 


6 ME laws have been fo frequently the 
object of ridicule, and of late have been 
ſo much brought forward, in order to exaſpe- 
rate the minds of the lower ranks, that they 
deſerve particular conſideration 5 more eſpeci- 
ally as the principles on which theſe cenſures 
are founded, extend further than people ſeem 
generally aware of, 

The game laws now in force over the great- 
eſt part of Europe, originated from tyrants 
ſeeking their own pleaſure; for it is impoſſible 
to admit, that an apprehenſion leſt the pea- 
ſantry ſhould, in the habjts of the chace, acquire 
a warlike ſpirit*, had much weight. It is not 
eaſy to diſcover how the chace could have ſuch 
an effect in thoſe times, when men made war 
on beaſts and birds, and on each other, with 
very different weapons f; and, even at preſent, 
ſuch fears are vain: for if game were made per- 
fectly free in any full en country, it 

®* Blackſt. Comment. book ii. c. 27, & paſſim. 

+ Hawks were chiefly uſed to kill birds; and the bow, 
which never was the chief weapon of a ſoldier, was little | 
uſed in armies until long after the introduction of game 


laws. 
would 
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would ſoon be deſtroyed, and guns rendered 


in that reſpect uſeleſs. But, during the ages 


when theſe laws were moſt ſeverely enforced, 


- ſo far was government from being afraid of a 


warlike ſpirit in the people, that individuals of 


every deſcription were enjoined to have in rea- 


dineſs a certain quantity and ſpecies of arms, 


proportioned to their property, and adapted to 


the mode of warfare for which their ranks 
qualified them; and laws enforcing the prac- 
tice of the only weapon uſed both in the chace 


and in war, were repeated almoſt in TO 
Telgn. | 

But from whatever cauſe game laws origi- 
nated, it muſt be allowed, that in ſome coun- 
tries they are oppreſſive, and in England they 
are perhaps abſurd ; it does not, however, fol- 


low, as our reformers endeavour to inculcate, 


that every one ſhould have a right t to kill youll 
wherever he can find it. 

_ Theſe ſentiments are, in a great meaſure, 
founded on the diſtinctions made by lawyers, 
with more ſubtlety than good ſenſe, of animals 


fere nature, and animals reclaimed or domeſ- 


ticated; for in a highly cultivated, well-peopled 
country, no animal can. properly be conſidered 
as wild; all are ſupported by the property and 


labour of thoſe who own and cultivate the 
; 8 5 ſoil. 
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ſoil. Some, from their peculiar inſtinkts are, 
indeed, leſs capable than others, of being en- 
tirely appropriated; and therefore, like lands 
unincloſed, are held as a joint property. But 
he who has no land, and conſequently contri- 
butes nothing to their maintenance, is no 
more entitled to any uſe of them, than the in- 
habitant of one pariſh is to a right of common- 
age on the waſte lands of another; and he 
cho chooſes to reſide in a town, aud 90 keep 
his property in money, has no more a pre- 
tence to ſeize to his own uſe a hare or a par- 
tridge, than a ſheep or a gooſe, from him who 
has choſen to veſt his property in land. In 
the former, as in the latter caſe, he ought to 
tempt the owner to ſell what is wanted. 
It is impoſſible to kill game without doing 
ſome damage to the ſoil on which it is found. 
Careleſſneſs or malice may lead a man to com- 
mit very ſerious injuries in the purſuit; and 
landed property would ſcarcely be worth hav- 
ing, if the owner was forced to allow every 
one the liberty of following game over his 
grounds for his own time, and that of his 
ſervants, would be occupied in preventing 
damages, or proving them. N 
But it is urged how unjuſt is it, that the 
farmer, who alone contributes to the mainte- 


nance 
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- nance of theſe animals, ſhould: be forbid to 
enjoy the pleaſure or the profit ariſing from 
them? This argument is founded in error; 


for it is the landlord, and not the tenant, Who 


in reality ſupports them. The ſoil is the ſole 
property of the former, and it is only by his 
expreſs conſent, which he may modify and 
reſtrict as he pleaſes, that the latter has any 
thing to do with it: both are free agents, 


making a bargain for mutual convenience and 


profit; and the farmer is under no compul- 
ſion to rent the land, unleſs the conditions are 


ſuch as he approves of. The proper and 
equitable terms of a leaſe are, that the land- 


lord ſhould have for his ſhare of the crop, 
whatever nature adds to the profits of the 


ſtock, and to the wages of the labour and 


{kill of the tenant, which ſhould be equal, and 


no more than equal, to the uſual profits of 
ſtock and wages of labour eee in other 
branches of buſineſs *, 


'* Wealth of En book ii. chap. 5, 

When a farmer was a villain chained. to the ſoil, it was 
an act of mercy and generoſity to exact only a moderate 
portion of his labour. In the intermediate age, when an 
equivalent might reaſonably be expected in gratitude and at- 


tachment, it was an act of wiſdom to leaſe a farm at a low 


rate. At preſent it would be as abſurd, as to take twenty 
ſpillings in exchange for a guinea. 


The 
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The landlord often is at a great expence 


in building, draining, &c. to increaſe the 
powers of nature, as to the produce which he 
chooſes to divide with his tenant, and then 
requires a proportionably greater rent or ſhare 
of the produce. But, in ſome inſtances, he is 

alſo at a conſiderable expence to increaſe theſe 
powers of nature as to a produce which he 
reſerves entirely to himſelf, and which, more 
or leſs, diminiſhes that which is to be divided. 
Of this kind we may mention, as an example, 
all trees planted in hedge-rows, which, both 
by their ſhade, and by attracting the vegetable 
Juice of the ſoil, injure the crop of corn or 
graſs . If a tenant, when he ſurveys his 
farm previous to his taking a leaſe, finds ſuch 
a number of trees in the hedges as will mate- 
rially injure the corn and graſs, he will un- 
doubtedly inſiſt on a diminution of rent ; and 
if he obtains a proportionable one, he ſuffers 
no loſs, either in the profits of his ſtock or the 
wages of his labour. Theſe trees, if multi- 
plied beyond a certain point, may not in- 
demnify the landlord for this diminution of 


The excluſive rights uſually reſerved in mines, quarries, 
woods, &c. are of the ſame nature. 


his 
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his rent; but that is his affair, not the te- 
nant' 8. | 

The game on a fink occaſions a ſimilar 
_ diminution in the crop of corn and graſs; the 
purſuit of it by the landlord and his friends 
may occaſion ſome injury. If a tenant, pre- 
vious to his taking a leaſe, ſees an exceſſive 
quantity of it, he determines to- pay only a 
ſmaller rent *, and then is no more injured 
by it, than by the trees in the hedges. In 
one inſtance, the-landlord conſults his intereſt, 
in the other, his pleaſure, and he has a right 
to pleaſe himſelf. In neither is the tenant in- 
jured, though, from the natural greedineſs of 


man, he often, after he has got the leaſe, com- 


plains of one or the other ; for he is ſure that 
every tree cut down increaſes the crop, and 
every hare deſtroyed ſaves ſome part of it: 
he forgets, that if there had been neither trees 
nor hares when he took the leaſe, or if they | 
had not been in ſuch quantities as to produce 
any very evident effect, he would have had a 
greater rent to pay. 

In ſettling the terms of a leaſe, the tenant 
ſtands at leaſt on equal ground; during the 
continuance of it, he has greatly the advan- 


This is very frequently dene. 
| tage; 
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tage; for by the ſtate of his purſe, Us his ex 


pences and profits, he is ſure to aſcertain whe 
ther he is a gainer or loſer, i. e. gets more tan 
his juſt ſhare of the produce, or leſs. In the 


former caſe, he keeps his own ſecret ; in the. 


latter, he throws up his leaſe, or acts in ſuch 


a manner, that his landlord is very glad to 
get rid of him“. The loſs of the produce of 
a farm, occaſioned by the game on it, falls 
therefore ſolely on the landlord, who has 
what he thinks an equivalent in pleaſure; 
and the community at large has alone a right 
to complain, on account of the infinitely tri- 


fling waſte of what otherwiſe might, add to 


national wealth and ftrength. - 


| Lawyers have indeed admitted +, that re- 
ſtrictions on the right of killing game, may be 


uſeful to prevent idleneſs and diſſipation in the 


lower ranks; but it ſeems that they are ſtill 
more uſeful by their effects on the manners 


of the upper ranks. . it not for theſe 


V ® There are many inſtances of farmers being ruined; for 
there are among them, as in other claſſes, many fooliſh, idle, 
and debauched characters; but it would be difficult to pro- 
duce an inſtance of a ſenſible, laborious, ſkilful, and frugal 
man, poſſeſſed of a ſufficient capital, playing a loſing game on 
his farm, on account of an exceſſive rent. | 


+ Black. Comment. bock ii. chap. 27. 


reſtric- 
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reſtrictions, the ſpecies would certainly be 
ſoon extinct, in every well-peopled country; 
and the opulent would be deprived of a very 
powerful inducement to prefer a country to a 
town life. In an age when not only gym- 
naſtic exerciſes, but active games, are almoſt 
entirely neglected by the higher ranks *, were 
it not for the paſſion for field- ſports which ſtill 
prevails, there would be nothing to counteract 
their natural propenſity to indolence and de- 
bauchery; and ſurely theſe advantages more 
than compenſate to the community, the trifling 
loſs of the few buſhels of corn that fall to the 
ſhare of hares and partridges. 

However abſurd our laws may be on this 
ſubject, game ſhould not be conſidered as 
public property: perhaps it would be better 
to make it altogeth-* private, and to reſtrict 
any perſon from killing game on the ground 
of another. Landlords might then pleaſe 
themſelves, and either preſerve it, or allow it 
to be deſtroyed, and try if they could raiſe 
their rents; while mutual liberty of purſuing 
game would be granted or refuſed by neigh- 


* Tennis, cricket, and boxing, are more cultivated by 


amateurs, as a ſpecies of gaming, than by profeflors, as a 
ſource of health, e or defence. 


bours, 


175 wares book ii. 2920 6. 
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| bours, according as the equality or difference | 


in the ſize of their eſtates rendered the bar- 
gain fair or unfair. To this meaſure, mane- 


rial rights would, however, form a Fane” | 


ſome obſtacle, by no means eaſy to be re- 
moved. Our lawyers, indeed, bave, in pur- | 


ſuance of their own principles of national wel- 
| fare, made no ſcruple of infringing the ſacred 


Tights of property ; and, taking advantage of 


the good- nature or indolence of the rich, have 


ſupported the poor, in retaining as a right, 
what they had received as a favour*, This 


conduct of lawyers may alſo be defended. on 
Principles of equity; ; for, although generoſity 
long perſiſted in, cannot be ſaid to imply a 


dereliction of property, yet it would be hard, 


if a man who has been induced by another, 


to apply himſelf to a particular mode of life, 
ſhould be liable to have his only means of 


ſubſiſtence taken from him again by caprice 


or avarice. No fimilar arguments could how- 


ever juſtify a law, compelling lords of manors 


to ſell their right to thoſe who hold under 


them: for the value is ſo uncertain, that it is 


almoſt | impoſlible to ee them. Mane- 


0 FR Blackftone's account of the origin of copyhold te · 8 


rial 
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tial be ſeem inextricably interwoven with 
our whole ſyſtem of landed property, and 
however troubleſome; muſt remain in force, 
until ſome national convulſion cuts the Gor- 
dian knot that cannot be untied. But per- 
haps the paſſion for field ſports depends; in 
ſome meaſure, on a ſuppoſed honour ariſing 
from theſe excluſive privileges and if this is 

the caſe, it would not be eaſy to indemnify 
the nation, for the change which the extine- 
tion of this paſſion would, in the preſent age, 
occaſion 1 the manners and n of che 
opulent. | i | 8 
Conſiderations fenitar © to thols which have 
been alleged, to prove that tenants are not in- 
jured by our game- laws, will evince, that the 
complaints ſo frequently made againſt tithes 
are unfounded, when they are made by that 
claſs of men, or in behalf of them: for they, 
in reality, ſuffer not at all by the tax. Whe⸗ 
ther a tenth, a fifth, or a twentieth of the pro- 
duce of the land were levied, in order to ſup- 
Port the clergy, the ſituation of the tenantry 
would be the ſame. Eyery farmer would ſtill 
inſiſt on gaining the profits of his ſtock, and the 
wages of his labour; and if nothing was le- 


vied, the landlord would allow him no more. 
3 L „%%% 
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The tenant, when he bargains for a leaſe, de- 


ducts the ſhare of the parſon from the rent 


'which he agrees to pay; he even inſiſts on a 


compenſation for the 1 injury the crop may re- 
ceive, and for the vexation he may himſelf 


' ſuffer, from the mode of collecting the tithes, 


and the whole tax falls on the landlord. 

Neither does the farmer ſuffer, from the 
impediments which it throws in the way of 
improvements: he calculates, before he makes 
any, whether the probable profits will, after 
deducting the parſon's ſhare, repay the ex- 


pences; and if not, he deſiſts from the plan, 
and employs his money elſewhere ; which, to 
him accuſtomed to trade with his capital, and 
free from the incumbrance of immoveable 


property, is by no means difficult. The in- 
jury, in this light, falls on the landlord, to 
whom the tax is an obſtacle, in the only mode 
in which he can employ the overplus of his 
revenue to advantage; it alſo injures the na- 
tion, in as much as it diſcourages what is 
moſt beneficial to the community the in- 
creaſe of the fixed agricultural capital *. | 

The tax is, however, in a great degree, i im- 


| politic, becauſe it is a continually varying one, 


2 Vide note [H] at the end of the volume. 
DE „„ ON 
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on the produce of {kill and labour, and the 
uncertain bounty of nature: it is therefore al- 
ways galling and vexatious. But they who 
are moſt ſevere in their cenſures on tithes, are 


often ſtrenuous advocates for another plan of 


reform, which, if adopted, would inevitably 
produce the ſame evils—an equalization of 
the land-tax. When this tax was firſt im- 
poſed, there may have been ſome deceits prac- 
tiſed, and ſome indulgences granted to pro- 
prietors of land in the diſtant counties; they 
were probably aſſeſſed below their real Alwe 
But the great difference which now appears, 
originates chiefly from improvements made in 
huſbandry ſubſequent to that period, and which 
have been moſt conſpicuous in the diſtant 
counties. Induſtry and {kill have converted 
waſte lands into profitable farms, and have 
ſurmounted the diſadvantages of a leſs favour- 
able climate. But if government formerly 
ſubmitted to frauds or granted indulgences, 
it committed an error that cannot now be re- 
medied. | | © 
An equalization, or a partial increaſe of the 
tax, on thoſe counties that are now lightly aſ- 
ſeſſed, ſhould be regulated by the rents and 
value of the land, ſuch as they were at the 
L 2 „ 
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time of the original impoſition, and theſe it is 
impoſſible to aſcertain. A partial increaſe, re- 
gulated by the preſent rents and value, would 
change the nature of the tax, from one not at 
all burdenſome or vexatious, to one very much 
ſo. This plan, if once adopted, muſt be per- 
ſiſted in; for there can be no reaſon given, 
why future improvements ſhould not be taxed, 
as well as the paſt: and, according to all the 
rules of equity, to a groſs violation of which a 
free people would not long ſubmit, the land- 
tax ſhould be a fifth, levied on the rents, as 
they varied, increaſing or diminiſhing. If 
| tithes are found vexatious, and are impedi- 
ments to agricultural improvements; a tax 
which is to be levied by an individual ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, that, unleſs. he is by nature de- 
ſirous of living on bad terms with all around 
him, he muſt be willing to accept a fair com- 
poſition : : How much more galling and inju- 
rious would a ſimilar tax be, if levied by 
officers appointed by government ? 

Such a tax has never been long impoſed by 
any government, whether limited or abſolute - 
The fifteenths of our old conſtitution were, ſo 


early as the reign of Edward III., reduced to a 


fixed ſum levied on each diſtrict, without any 
| | uu 
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regard to the varying value of the perſonal 
property of the ſubject *; and, as England 
has been in a ſtate of progreſſive improve- 
ment, that tax, like the modern land- tax, 

grew lighter and lighter. The Turkiſh miri F 
is a fixed ſum levied on each diſtrict, oonti- 
nuing ſtill the ſame as when firſt impoſed. 
This, from the progreſſive decay of their em- 
pire, has been growing heavier; yet, ſuch a 
tax is not only more conſonant to the princi- 
ples of legiflative wiſdom, deſirous of perpe- 
tuating tlie bleſſings of a free conſtitution, by 
delivering individuals from any dependance 
on the favour or diſpleaſure of the agents of 
government; but it is alſo leſs deſtructive to 
private happineſs and private induſtry. It is 
| eaſy to adapt our manners to any laws, our 
expences to any income, provided the rules 
we have to go by, are invariable; but laws 
continually varying, and an income that can- 
not be aſcertained, are what none but ſlaves 
will obey, or fools be content with f. 


* Blackſt. Comment. book i. chap. 8. 

I Volney, Voyage en Syrie, chap. 37. 
+ The ſecurity which in England individuals obnoxious 
to government poſſeſs againſt any indirect attacks, is the pal- 
ladium of our freedom, and perhaps is the chief circum- 
ſtance that does honour to our ſyſtem of legillative policy. 
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It would certainly be unwiſe to increaſe 
the collective revenue of the clergy, which is 
already high enough, and to convert ſtill more 
of the public ſtock from the maintenance of 
productive claſſes, to that of an unproductive 
one; there can, however, be no doubt, but 
that if the tithes were now to be valued at 
the higheſt produce of any year, and a fixed 
corn- rent, to that amount, ſettled on the cler- 
gy; however hard it would for a time bear 
on individuals, who, having been brought up 
to an independent income, would no longer 
poſſeſs one, yet the tax would not PE felt by 
the next generation. | 

Many who would have dtherwiſe been idle, 
would be brought up to ſome profeſſion, and 
ultimately would, therefore, be gainers, both 
in wealth and happineſs, by this diminution 
of their income. The more opulent would 
retrench ſome ſuperfluities,. and regulate their 
expences by their clear revenue. Even at 
preſent, the latter deſcription of land-holders 
are little affected by the tithe-tax ; for al- 
though the income of the clergyman, unleſs 
he accepts a compolition, varies with the va- 
rying produce of each year, the rent of the 
farmer is ſettled on the average of many: he 


poſſeſſes 
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_ poſſeſſes ſuch advantages in making his bar- 
gain, that he is ſure to be, on the whole, a 
gainer, and the landlord himſelf is compen- 
ſated by a fixed income, to which he can 
make his expences conform. He only who 
cultivates his own eſtate, feels the tithe-tax 
in all its ſeverity ; ſo alſo would he a varying 
land-tax, which indeed could ſcarcely be col- 


| lected from him, without occaſioning almoſt _ 
intolerable vexation. But this claſs of men is 
now in England almoſt extinct, and ſeldom is 


an object of conſideration to the legiſlature, 
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T ſhould ſeem that the cauſe which is now 
- ſub judice before the grand tribunal of the 
f civilized world, may be compriſed in the fol- 
lowing fundamental propolitions : | 
1ſt, Does it conduce to the proſperity of a 
great and opulent nation, that there ſhould 
be an order of men exalted above their 
fellow-citizens by honorary diſtinctions? 
2d, Should the offices of government in 
ſuch a nation be reſtricted to men of a 
certain cenſus of birth and property, or 
ſhould they be open to all ? | 
zd, Is a monarchical or republican form of 
government beſt calculated to produce 
public proſperity and ee 
in ſuch a nation? 
4th, What proportion of power Gf a mo- 
narchy is preferred) ſhould be entruſted 
55 . to 
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to a king, ſo as moſt probably to pro- : 
| duce the ends propoſed, by that form of 
government ? 
To deſcribe this diſtinguiſhed claſs, I hall 
uſe the word Nobleſſe, for there is none in the 
Engliſh language that expreſſes the idea. A 
nobleman in England is an hereditary ſenator, 
inveſted with peculiar powers, and 'exempted 
by his birth from ſome of the burthens which 
affect the maſs of the people; he cannot there» - 
fore be confounded with the nobleſſe of other 
countries. A gentleman, indeed, diſtinguiſhed 
by his coat-armour, originally correſponded 
with the noble; but at preſent the word is ſo 
often uſed to ape a certain undefined aſ- 
ſemblage of moral qualities, of fortune and 
education, that it is unfit to be the appellation 
of an order of citizens, among whom ſome 
individuals may poſſeſs neither one nor the 

other. 9 4 8 
A very few years ago, the opinions or preju- = 
dices and habits of Europe were decidedly in 
favour of a monarchy, a nobleſſe, and a cen- 
ſus; nor did the conſtitution eſtabliſhed by 
the Americans occaſion any general change. 
From many evident cauſes a monarchy was, 
in their ſituation, n practicable, and 
their f 
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their peculiar advantages, of a thinly peopled 


territory, with an unbounded power of exten- 
fion at the expence of the Indians, prevent 
their feeling at preſent, or apprehending in 
future, many of the evils to be dreaded from 
a republican form of government, in the fully- 
peopled countries of Europe. The French 
revolution had a very different effect, and the 
open abettors and ſecret favourers of a repub- 
lican form of government conſtitute a conſi- 
derable portion of the inhabitants in every 
country in Europe“; but while monarchy and 
a cenſus have each ſome partizans, the inſtitu- 
tion of a nobleſſe ſeems to have been univer- 
ſally given UP, as unjuſt or r (unneceſſary in a 
free count. . | 
The horrid cruelties committed 9 5 the 
aneh have occaſioned a great diminution of 
general approbation, and the counter-revolu- 
tioniſts dwell ſo much on them, that they ſeem 
to apprehend their cauſe will not bear a cool 
inveſtigation. But the odium occaſioned by 
theſe cruelties will gradually ſubſide; it will, 
ſoon be urged, by the adyocates for republi- 
caniſm, that they are not the neceſſary conſe- 
_—_— of ſuch a change in the conſtitution ; 1 


* vide Note [1] at the endl of the RH . | | 
. , 
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and unleſs men are induced to reſume their 
former opinions, it may be expected that more 
tevolutions, on the ſame principles, will bo at- 
tempted, as opportunities offer. | 

It is neceſſary therefore to elucidate the 
above enumerated propoſitions, and if we find 
reaſon ſtill to give the preference to a mo- 
narchy, a nobleſſe, and a cenſus, we ſhould, 
while we endeavour to rectify errors and cor- 
ruptions, be very cautious, leſt we adopt 
principles that lead to levelling _ Rn 
licaniſm. | : 

Nor can it be juſtly argen as a asd for 
admitting ſuch oppugnant regulations, that a 
conſtitution is of a mixed nature, and there- 
fore capable of receiving laws calculated for 
different modes of government; for it will be 
found that this title is improperly given, and 
that a mixed conſtitution has never yet ex- 
iſted. A divided. co-equal ſovereignty i is in- 
evitably productive of civil war; it is not 
competent to eſtabliſh a peaceful regular go- 
Fernment. And wherever the title has hi- 
therto been applied, the conſtitution has in 
reality been a monarchy limited by law, and 
the limitations guarded by privileged orders; 
a e diſguiſed under the form of a mo- 


narchy; . 


5 : ; ? 
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vareby ; z or a depots hid under that of a a 
republic. 

The ee and Poli confirntions ard 
inſtances of the ſecond ; Rome under Auguſtus, 
of the third; England under the Stuarts, of the 
firſt. Monteſquieu indeed ſays, that now 
England is a republic hid under the form of 
a monarchy *; and if his opinion is juſt, our 
_ anceſtors at the revolution, inſtead of amend- 
ing the conſtitution, altered it; but whether 
for the _—_ or nen 18 Rill to be deter- 
mined. | 

It has been ſaid by a een philoſopher, 
that all plans of government, which ſuppoſe 
any conſiderable reformation of manners, are 
| imaginary f. This opinion has been carried 
too far; and legiſlators, altogether neglecting 
morals in their various ſchemes of policy, 
have depended ſolely on a nice balance of op- 
ponent vices and intereſts. The legiſlators of 
antiquity fell into the oppoſite extreme, and 
neglecting the balance on which we rely ſo 
much, placed their whole truſt in manners; 
and, for this reaſon perhaps, their nen 
were ruined the inſtant manners were cor- 


* Eſprit de Lot, book v. chap. 19. 
+ Hume, Eſſay 16. Idea of a perfect Sone 


rupted; 
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rupted; while the nations of modern Europe 
have continued to proſper under a far greater 


degree of moral degeneracy. 
Monteſquieu conſiders* © morals and man- 


ce ners as cuſtoms which laws have not eſta- 


« bliſhed ; which they either have not been 
6 W or not able, to eſtabliſh.” He con- 
ſiders laws, manners, and cuſtoms as ſeparate 
and diſtinct in themſelves, though they are 
nearly connected. This is a fatal error in 
legiſlative policy. In the former part of the 
Eſprit de Loix, he indeed inculcates that certain 
principles are neceſſary to maintain certain 
forms of government; but it is not clear, 
whether he conſiders theſe principles as cauſes, | 
or effects; z. e. whether, for example, a vir- 

tuous people neceſſarily inclines towards a 
democracy, or whether a democracy inclines 

a people to be virtuous. If neither is the 


caſe, ſurely the foundation of his argument 


is falſe. Virtue, in fact, although it may be 
differently modified, is equally neceflary in 
every form of government f; the virtue of a 


* Book xix. chap. 20. 
I + It may perhaps be urged, that more virtue is requiſite 
in a democracy, than in any other form of government. If 
this is admitted, we muſt allow that England is not at pre- 
ſent calculated for a eme 


. 08 | 


reisse 

monarchy differs not more from that of a re- 
public, than the virtue of one republic differs 
from that of another. Monteſquieu con- 
founds one of the ingredients neceſſary to 
compoſe a particular kind of conſtitution, 
with that principle which is to' produce pro- 


ſperity to the nation. The Grand Signor is 


now neither more nor leſs feared by his ſub- 


jects than Bajazet and Soliman were; but the 


Turkiſh empire, devoid of every political 


virtue, is by no means as s proſperous as it was 
formerly. 


Equally pernicious are che JoGuings: of 
Monteſquieu *, when he repreſents honour 


(ſuch as he. deſcribes it) as eſſential to mo- 


narchy ; for a prevalence of ſuch manners 
would overturn any government whatever, as 
it has done that which he had in contempla- 


tion. True honour is indeed a neceſſary at- 


tendant on monarchy, becauſe that form of 
government is derived from a diſtinction of 
ranks, and cannot exiſt unleſs one claſs is ex- 


| alted above the others. This claſs is ruled by 


a more refined morality, which is the only true * 
honour T. The members which compoſe it 


aroſe originally only 856 a ſuper-eminence of 


Bock iii. chap. 5. 
t Vide Note (E] at the end of the volume. 


virtue, 
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virtue, and they will preſerve their Aainchong 
not much longer than they diſplay a real ſu- 
periority of character *. Virtue, appearing in 

a different ſhape, will be found to have been 
the vital principle of all governments, and 
when that was loſt, they decayed. | 

- Ir ſhould be the aim of a legiſlator to create 
chat ſyſtem of morals, which is adapted to the 


\_ conſtitution which he propoſes to eſtabliſh. 


Laws create cuſtoms, cuſtoms produce morals, 
which afterwards become more powerful than 
the laws to which they owe their origin T. 
If they accord, they ſupport; if not, they un- 

dermine, and at length deſtroy them. The 
- Spartans and Elians were, probably, at the 
age of Lycurgus and Iphitus, much on a par 
in temperance, courage, and fortitude. It 
ſuited the different views of the two legiſlators 
to make different laws, which, in a ſhort time, 
rendered one the moſt hardy and patriotic 


people recorded in hiſtory ; the other became 

_ daſtardly and effeminate. _ 95 
It is only, however, by an indirect m 

chat laws create morals; and their tendency 

muſt not be obvious, otherwiſe they would be 

rejected or evaded. . Theſe are the laws which 


* Vide Note [L] at the end of the volume. 
| 7 Meæm. du Baron Tott, Diſc. prelim. | 
1 Monteſquieu 
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| Monteſquieu juſtly ſays, are important bleſſings 


deeply concealed, and fight evils ls ob- 
vious *, | 

Of this nature the ialtitution * a ena no- 
bleſſe appears to be; it is a moſt efficacious 


Palliative of ſome of the moſt pernicious vices, 
incident to e poliſhed | and e nas 


tions. 
The deſire of ditinQion is ties in man; 


put unfortunately we are more eager after the 


end, then delicate in the choice of our means; 
for there is ſcarce any thing baſe or frivolous 
that has not been adopted by ſome perſon or 
other, in order to diſtinguiſh himſelf. To ex- 
pect that men will endeavour to excel only in 
virtue, knowledge, or abilities, is altogether 
viſionary: few are capable, ſtill fewer are will- 
ing, to attempt that arduous taſk, But every 


one who poſſeſſes wealth, may aim at diſtinc- 
tion by a diſplay of wealth; and this mode 


will generally be adopted, if no other is pointed 


out, calculated for moderate abilities and ex- 
ertions. 


Hence ariſes the vanity of ſhew, the rage 


of appearance, which in a degree till greater 
than the love of pleaſure, or the habits of dif- 


ſipation, produce exorbitant expence, and its 


* Eſprit de Loiz, book xxvili. | 
netel⸗ 
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neceſſary concomitant, venality. The ſub- 
« jects of property, conſidered with a view to 
« ſubſiſtance, or even enjoyment, have little 
ci effect in corrupting mankind, or in awaken- 
« ing the ſpirit of competition and of jealouſy; 


but conſidered with a view to diſtinction 


„ and honour, where fortune conſtitutes rank, 
they excite the moſt vehement paſhons, and 
& abſorb all the ſentiments of the human ſoul; 
e they reconcile avarice and meanneſs with 
„ambition and vanity, and lead men, through 
« the practice of ſordid and mercenary arts, 
to the poſſeſſion of ſuppoſed elevation and 
« dignity *.“ 
FThere is a real diltinction ſubſitiag b between 
thoſe who are born to opulence, or deſcended 
from it, and the reſt of mankind ; ariſing from 
the difference of their education, of their pur- 
ſuits, and conſequently of their nn If 
they are taught by laws and cuſtoms, to value 
themſelves on their birth and honours, they 
will deſpiſe mere wealth; they may be frugal, 
and conſequently diſintereſted; if, on the con- 
trary, they are taught to ſee nothing but wealth 
in which they ſurpaſs their neighbours ; they 
will diſplay that wealth, they will be extrava- 
gant, and Segen N muſt be venal. In 
| ® Civil Soc. part iii, ſeck. 6. 
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either caſe, the people in general will adopt ; 
their modes of thinking and acting, and imi- 
tate their virtues and vices. Hence alſo ariſes 
the maxim, that a certain ſplendour of ap- 


pearance is neceſſary to ſupport rank; ſo that 


the vanity of ſhew will not only operate on 
the minds of the effeminate and frivolous, but 
men of ſound underſtanding, of exalted and 
honeſt ambition, will be compelled to ſtrain, 
if not exhauſt, their ſubſtance, in follies and 
expences which they deſpiſe. And as far the 
greater number of characters follow the herd, 
and adopt the notions which they find gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed; even thoſe few who may 
be entitled to badges of honorary diſtinction, 
and who therefore require no ſplendour to aſ- 
certain their rank, will debaſe their own ho- 
nours, by conſidering them as ſubordinate to 
the pomp which an are fill anxious to diſ- 
play. 5 
Firmly as this maxim is now eſtabliſhed, 
univerſally as it is received, the hiſtory of the 
ancient world will prove that it is falſe. ok 
was then much ſought after, but only as 
means to procure pleaſure or power. The 
young, the gay, the frivolous, were fond of 
ornament and ſhew, but it was only for the 
fake of the internal pleaſure they received, or 
V for 
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for the admiration they occaſioned in kindred 


minds; and we no where diſcover any ſymp- 
"toms of ſhame, which a poor noble felt on ac- 
count of his humble appearance. Rank was 
then diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities of dreſs, 
which occaſioned no additional expence ; and 
while the ambitious man waſted his fortune, 
in order to attract the notice of ſtrangers and 
citizens, and increaſe the number of his cli- 
ents *, he neither claimed nor acquired any 
ſuperiority of rank, over one who was frugal 
and modeſt in his appearance. And not a 
few inſtances may be pointed out, of men 
who, from a ſuperiority or peculiarity of cha- 
racter, oſtentatiouſſy diſplayed their poverty 
both in dreſs and equipage, as the more ho- 
nourable or direct road to and len and conſe- 
quence. | 
It will be abated; that in France, here 
rank was aſcertained by law, and, independent 
of ſplendour, luxury of all kinds aroſe to ex- 
ceſs, and among others, the luxury of appear- 
ance. An inſtitution may be a uſeful pallia- 
tive of evils, which it can neither entirely pre- 
vent, nor cure; and France was a ſoil pecu- 
liarly adapted to the growth of this vice. The 
great influence which women were allowed to 


* 'Tacitus's Annals, book's ili. ſect, Ei 
| MN 2 poſleſs 
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poſſeſs in the diſtribution of preferments and 
honours, was a circumſtance that aggravated - 
the evil; every ambitious man was forced to 
pay his court to them, and there is no method 
ſo ſure of winning their favour, as conforming 
to their taſtes. Men too, it is probable, con- 
tracted an effeminacy of mind, a congeniality 
of ſentiment, from the conſtant intercourſe that 
took place between the ſexes. 
Yet even in France, the diſtinction of cunts ” 
did, in a conſiderable degree, palliate the evil. 
Many really were infected by the gaudy ha- 
bits of the court, many really adopted, and 
many pretended to adopt, the taſtes of women, 


and imitated their follies; yet till a wiſe and x 


manly character was at liberty to conſult his 
intereſt if he pleaſed, and was degraded, nei- 
ther in his own opinion, nor in that of others, 
by a modeſt appearance: this is atteſted by 
the complaints of the opulent Bourgeois, who 
found that wealth alone could not procure re- 


ſpect; and alſo by the number of gallant no- 


bles, who, ſupported by the conſciouſneſs of 
their honourable births, devoted themſelves to 
a military life, of which the only probable re- 
wards were a meagre penſion and a Croix de . 
St. Louis. e 5 
THE 


LEECH EATION m8 
The opulent naturally affociate with each 
other, or with thoſe who can flatter their va- 
nity, who will be ſubſervient to their vices, or 
ſubmiſſive to their power. Nothing but the 
neceſſity of ſupporting the honours of a com- 
mon rank, will induce them to admit into 
their ſociety, men of inferior fortunes, but of 
an education equally liberal, and a birth 
equally honourable, who, in modern lan- 
guage, may be termed independent gentle- 
men. Such men, if of aſpiring diſpoſitions 
and eminent talents, are objects of jealouſy to 
the great; if otherwiſe, they are neglected. 
Yet the ſociety of the opulent is to be 1 
for, not only by thoſe who are deſirous of par- 
taking their enjoyments, but by every liberal 
and honourable mind. Whether the grandee 
be himſelf reſpectable or not, around him the 
characters of the age and nation moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for talents, genius, and knowledge, are 
aſſembled; and the rich always have had, and 
always maſt have, peculiar weight i in the go- 
vernment of a free country; for the more in 
| Other reſpects men are on a level, the more 
muſt wealth make the ſcale preponderate. 
Sooner or later the rich turn their minds to 
the paths of ambition; but their abilities being 
benumbed, their minds enervated by early diſ- 
NM 3 . ſipation, 
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ſipation, they are reduced to act by the help 
of agents and dependents. They naturally 
34 prefer the companions of their pleaſures, the 


minions of their-vices, the low, the indigent, : 
and the mean, from whom they fear no rival- 
ſhip. Such men are puſhed forward, and the 
independent gentleman finds much greater 
difficulty to advance himſelf in life, or to be 


admitted into high company; yet being eager 


to obtain both, he too often degrades himſelf. 


into a mean dependent, or waſtes his fortune 
in a vain emulation of expence ; or if poſ- 


ſeſſed of too much ſenſe and pride, he retires 


from a hopeleſs purſuit, and the nation is re- 
. duced to confide offices of high truſt, to per- 


ſons-moſt unfit for them, and who, it muſt be 
expected, will conſult only their own emolu- 
ment, or the intereſts of their patrons. 
Independent of political conſiderations, the 
happineſs of ſociety depends much on the in- 
ſtitution of a nobleſſe : for as men will, with- 


out laws, or in ſpite of laws, ſeparate them- 
| ſelves into diſtin claſſes, all, unleſs ſome le- 
gal barriers are eſtabliſhed, will be jealous of 
being encroached on by thoſe whom they will 


conſider as their inferiors ; and a general diſ- 
tance, a reſerved uncordial manner, will be- 
come the characteriſtic of the nation. 


4 Mon 
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Monteſquieu® juſtly obſerves, that the diſ- 


tinction of ranks in Europe occaſions benevo- 
lence towards our inferiors; and nothing elſe 
can mitigate the fear which the rich feel of the 
poor, the hatred and envy which the poor bear 
to the rich. But we may go further, and 
aſſert, that it is neceſſary alſo to produce ele- 


vation of mind in the inferior, who is taught 


to be jealous of his own dignity, in whatever 
degree he may ſtand; while he pays the accuſ- 

tomed deference to others T: it ſubſtitutes a 
more honourable and amiable ſentiment in the 
room of that ſordid homage, which would 
otherwiſe be paid to mere wealth: a homage 
which degrades the giver, _ corrupts the 
receiver. 

Of the juſtice of this e every one 
muſt be convinced, who will, with an unhbi- 
aſſed judgment, compare the manners of the 
French, ſuch as they were before the revo- 
lution, and thoſe of the Engliſh. Among the 
former, there prevailed a greater degree of 
equality between the different claſſes of the 
higher ranks, between the poor noble and 
the opulent grandee, and a more manly fami- 
liarity between the peaſant and the gentleman. 


* Book xxiv. ch. 22. | 
+ True politeneſs reſts on no other foundation. 
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With us there ſeems no medium. The infe- 
rior behaves with a baſe unbecoming reve- 
rence, a ſordid undiſtinguiſhing compliance, 
or with brutiſh inſolence. The ſame man will 


- diſplay both one and the other, according as 


he has ſome intereſted deſign in view, or as 
he finds he can get no more by flattery. And 


his former meanneſs is aggravated, not atoned 


for, by his ſubſequent rudeneſs; that mind is 
moſt baſe, which can pay reſpe& only from 
mercenary motives. Neither ought we to 


miſtake the cauſe. The inferior with us dares 
be rude and inſolent, not on account of the 


annihilation of ranks, but on account of the 


freedom of the conſtitution; and as ſlavery is 
compatible with a perfect levelling of ranks, 


liberty is equally ſo with a diſtinction. Both 
reaſon and experience will juſtify the maxim, 
that wherever legal diſtinctions axe aboliſhed, 
an infinitely greater diſtance between the rich 


and the poor will be the inevitable conſe- 


quence *. 5 
| Monteſquieu | 


® It may eventually be if uſe i in any kind of government, 


but in a free ſtate it is always of great importance, that a 
man of the higher claſſes of ſociety ſhould know how to mix 


with his inferiors, without degrading himſelf to their level ; 
and that he ſhould acquire the art of ſupporting his opinions 
by arguments adapted to their capacities and habits. That 
this is not impoſſible, we know not only from the hiſtory of 


the 
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Monteſquieu “: Is certainly i in an error, when 
he ſuppoſes that in England our grandees are 
diſpoſed to mix with the people, that ranks 
are more ſtrongly ſeparated, and individuals 
* more on a level.” The diſtinction of ranks 
known in England, is rather political than 
honorary; thoſe titles which confer precedence, 
if we lay aſide their political importance, are 

the badges of claſſes diſtinguiſhed by grada- 
tions of eminence; but all belonging to one 
rank or order, that of gentlemen. This order, 


_ however, the foundation of all the others, is 


virtually annihilated ; for every one may aſ- 
ſume the title and the badge (a coat of arms) 
at his own option. And Jet us not confound 
the annihilation of ceremony which takes place 
round a gaming table, the vulgar familiarity 


the Greek and Roman republics, but from many ex- 
amples of our own times. There are ſtill individuals of 
ſaperior birth, fortune, and abilities, as capable of influ- 
encing a mob as a ſenate. Theſe talents may be applied to 
good as well as bad purpoſes ; ; and it is neceſſary that good 
men ſhould acquire them, in order to countera the deſigns 
of the bad. Any thing, therefore, that induces the genera- 
lity of the upper ranks to ſeclude themſelves altogether from 
the ſociety of their inferiors, is a vice in manners that un- 
dermines the foundations of a free government. There are 
then none capable of applying antidotes to the poiſon which 
ambitious demagogues may N to 0 into the 
na of the vulgar. 

* Book xix. ch. 27. 
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which difſolute youths- of bigh rank permit 


their companions to aſſume, or the formal 
affectation of politeneſs and reſpe& which 
marks the behaviour of a peer towards a pri- 
vate gentleman, with real equality. Such fa- 
miliarity is, for the moſt part, aſſumed by men 
ſelected from the loweſt claſſes, and who, in 
fact, join the moſt ſordid humility with the 
appearance of equality: and the ceremoni- 
ous manner of the opulent peer, is intended to 
repel that which it pretends to offer. The pri- 
vate gentleman, if invited to the table of a 
duke, or the tradeſman to that of a gentleman, 
claim to be treated as equals; the conſequence 
is, that all loſe an intercourſe both pleaſing 
and beneficial, becauſe the inferior will claim 
what the ſuperior dares not deny, yet abhors 
to grant, 

Population is alſo increaſed by the inſti- - 
tution of a nobleſſe, which contributes to ren- 
der marriages more frequent in the higher 
claſſes of ſociety; for if wealth be the only 
- means of obtaining admiſſion into high com- 

pany, men will be cautious how they diminiſh 
their powers of expence, which marriage in- | 
evitably does. They who have participated in _ 
the coſtly pleaſures of the opulent, ſeldom can 
reſolve to relinquiſh. them. Some at once de- 
termine 
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termine never to marry; ſome become for- 
tune-hunters, and waſte their youth in ſeek- 
ing for what few find, —a woman poſſeſſed of 
wealth ſufficient to enable them to continue in 
marriage their accuſtomed mode of life. Some 
marry without this requiſite fortune, and in a 
ſhort time, feeling no reliſh for the calm plea- 
ſures of mediocrity, return to the gay world, 
and plunge headlong into diſſipation and ex- 
pence. And ſome devote their youth to ac- 
quire wealth to enable them to marry, but 
ſeldom ſucceed until far advanced in years; 
for in this ſyſtem of manners, even virtue is at 
war with virtue, and however a perſon may 
wiſh for domeſtic comforts, yet, foreſeeing that 
his children muſt be beggars, he makes it a 
point of conſcience not to have any. 
But i it is evident, that wherever birth, with- 
out any other help, is a paſſport into ſodiry: 
celibacy will be leſs frequent. Secure that, 
though deprived of luxuries, their children. 
will not be expoſed to contempt, or reduced to 
| obſcurity, men will not dread to marry. And 
as in ſuch a ſtate of manners, the bonds of 
family- union are more cloſely drawn, there is 
the additional encouragement of the probable 
ſupport of their relations. While the levelling 
of ranks, leaving nothing but money that is 
valuable, 
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valuable, divides families into ſelfiſh hoſtile in- 
dividuals, and no one can ſpare from even the 
greateſt ſtore, to ſuccour a diſtreſſed relation ; 
not only avarice, but vanity, pride, and am- 
bition, preclude generoſity. . . 

Beſides all other evils, the infrequency of 
marriage in the upper ranks has an unavoid- 
able tendency to corrupt morals, It is a law 
deduced from nature, that the fewer marriages 5 
there are, the more prevalent is the vice of 
adultery; as there are always the moſt rob- 
beries where thieves are moſt numerous *. 
And although it may be of no great political 
conſequence who begets a child, it is of the 
utmoſt importance, that wives ſhould not be 
in general unfaithful; for where a huſband 
has reaſon to ſuſpect that the children whom 
he is bound to father are not his own, he will 
be apt to waſte their e and neglect their 
education. | 

The- inflitution of a nobleſſe ſeems calcu- 
lated, therefore, to promote the following ad- 
vantages : : | 

It checks the rage of appearance, the vanity 
of ſhew, and removes one great temptation to 
expence, the chief cauſe of venality. It brings 
forward to public life, that deſcription of men 


* Eſprit de Loix, book xxifi. ch. 21. 
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by whom the nation has the greateſt chance of 

being well ſerved. It removes the indigent 

and the mercenary, who, it muſt be expected, 
will betray their truſt. 

It renders manners more amiable and ſo- 

cable. | 


And it encourages marriages among the 


higher ranks; which, to mention nothing 
elſe, at leaſt checks debauchery in that claſs 
whoſe manners will be imitated by the whole 
nation. 

If all or any of theſe advantages may be 
aſcribed to the inſtitution, it remains to con- 
ſider, whether any conſiderable evils may not 
be traced to the ſame ſource, which more than 
counterbalance the good. | 

Perhaps there are few or none of thoſe 
which are uſually mentioned, that may not 
with more propriety be aſcribed to wealth, 
and thoſe cauſes of corruption that inevitably 
ſurround one born to opulence; or to the 
cuſtom of the upper ranks ſecluding themſelves 
from their proper ſphere of action, che ſervice 
of their country. 

It is ſaid, that the honours granted to virtue 
and ability may deſcend to the vicious and 
fooliſh, and that the children of nobles, ſecure - 
of . by the prerogative of their birth, 


will 
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will neglect to deſerve it. The wealth ac- 
cuired by induſtry and frugality may alſo de- 
icend to the idle and extravagant: ſhall we 
therefore aboliſh hereditary property? All na- 
tions have agreed to encourage virtue by at 
leaſt temporary rewards. The crowns, chap- 
lets, haſte pure, the preference of ſeats at pub- 
lic games, among the ancients, correſpond with 
the ſtars, ribands, and croſſes of the moderns. 
All nations have agreed to encourage induſtry, 
by ſecuring to every man the fruits of it dur- 
ing his own life; and in general, it has been 
conſidered wiſe, to encourage it ſtill more, by 
ſecuring property to a man's children, or by 
_ enforcing his diſpoſition of it by will. It 
ſeems equally reaſonable, to encourage both 


virtue and induftry by ſecuring honours to a 


man's children; and certainly there cannot be 
a more animating. reward held out to him, 
than the proſpect of raiſing his family to a 
permanent rank, from which it cannot be re- 
duced by the indolence or vices of one or 
other of his deſcendants. 5 - 
It muſt alſo be recollected, that there is a 
great difference between the forms of reſpect 
paid to rank, and the real reſpe& paid to 
merit. Among gentlemen, no one of com- 
mon ſenſe is hurt at the precedence which is 
| given 
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given 19 the gradations of rank. He who 
walks firſt into a room, or is placed at the 
head of the table, is not neceſſarily the perſon 
moſt eſteemed, or who poſſeſſes the greateſt 
influence. What gentlemen feel towards each 
other, the common people feel towards a non 
bleſſe: and it is equally the mark of a baſe or 
frivolous mind, to be exalted at receiving, or 
mortified at paying, the forms of deference 
eſtabliſhed by law or cuſtom : it proves that 
trifles are of conſequence to one, as well as the 
other. It often happens, no doubt, that weak 
men may be contented with theſe forms; the 

ſame men would pride themſelves on their 
wealth, or ſome other frivolous accompliſh- 
ment. The noble may be vicious; the ſame 
man would be as vicious, if confounded with 
the common herd. He would probably be 
more ſo, as there would be none, who, for 
the credit of a common rank, would be inte- 
reſted in exerciſing over him a cenſorial juriſ- 
diction. . 

The want of a nobleſſe cures none of the 
evils complained of, as ariſing from the inſti- 
tution. The hiſtory of the Greek republics 
proves, that where there is none, men ſtill. 
pride themſelves on a deſcent from an ancient 


* 
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and honourable line of anceſtors *, It cer- 
tainly does not prevent the ſubordination ari- 
ſing from the difference of wealth; and in 
Athens, and probably in ſimilar governments, 
we know that it produced a ſtrange medley of 
diſcordant vices. In that ſtate, where demo- 
cracy was as pure as poſſible, the poor were, 
individually, baſe, humble, and ſubmiſſive; 
collectively, tyrannical, cruel, and extortioners. 
Societies, or clubs, were inſtituted for the ſupport 
of injuſtice. The rich man mingled with the 
poor, in order to engage them to perjure them- 
ſelves in his favour; the poor man was glad 
to aſſociate with the rich, in order to obtain his 
protection f. Yet we know from inconteſ- 
tible authority, that it was a common practice 
in Athens, for the poor, who were in that go- 
vernment ſupreme, whenever they wanted 
money, to put to death ſome of the rich, citi- 
Zens as well as ſtrangers, for the ſake of the 
forfeitures 4. 

That the want of a nobleſſe does not remove, 
or even mitigate, the virulence of hatred be- 


* Tt may be obſerved, that when any perſonage is intro- 
duced to notice, the hiſtorian generally informs us of his pe- 
digree, and whether he was of honourable or baſe extraction. | 

+ Voyages du Jeune Anacharſis. 

4 * of Xenophon. Monteſquicu, 


__ tween 
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tween the two contending factions of the rich 
and poor, is equally proved by the hiftory of 
the ſame people *. It may reaſonably be con- 
jectured with Monteſquieu, that their ani- 
moſity was- increaſed by it; but we are ſure, 
that it is impoſlible to exceed the atrocious 
barbarity with which they alternately treated 
each other T. .Yet the former were not, in the 
language of modern reformers, inflated by fan- 
taſtic titles and unmerited honours, ſo as to 
conſider themſelves as of a different ſpecies ; 
and the ferocity of the latter could not ariſe 
from the evils they had ſuffered under an ab- 
| ſolute monarchy and an hereditary nobleſſe, 


for neither inſtitution exiſted. And this fact 


may ſerve to detect the treachery of thoſe 
who endeavour to palliate the exceſſes of the 
French, as originating from their former op- 
preſſion, which had degraded and exaſpe- 
rated the minds of the people. It will prove, 
that, without the operation of theſe cauſes, a 
ſtruggle between the rich and the poor natu- 
rally leads to exceſſive barbarity. 
An inſtitution which may produce much 
good, and does not prevent ey evil, cannot 


* Teune Anzchavkis, FEY xxxvii, Ixii, Ixxiv, & paſſim. 


+ Inſtances crowd on eo memory ; the ſedition of Corcyra 
will ſuffice. a | | | 


=" 
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be conſidered. as pernicious. All diſtinctions 
ſhould be aboliſhed, that are not conducive to 
the public welfare. But it is conducive to the 
public welfare, to inſtitute an order of men 
exalted: above their fellow- citizens, by hono- 
rary and hereditary diſtinctions, independent 
of thoſe which muſt ariſe from the wan 
and * of . 
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HE French decreed, that all men of the 
age of twenty-one years, ſhould, without 
any qualification of fortune, rank, or reſidence, _ 
be eligible to all offices of ſtate, civil or mili- 
tary. The inconſiſtency of this law is obvi- 
ous ; for the age thus ſpecified, is no natural 
boundary between youth and manhood, ſenſe 
and folly. All civilized nations have indeed 
hitherto regulated the period, when a man 
ſhould be conſidered as poſſeſſing a ſufficient 
maturity of underſtanding, to enable him to 
act for himſelf and for his country. But this 
law directly militates againſt what the French 
call “ natural rights; for if © free people 
% know no motives of preference (as M. Con- 
4 dorcet ſays) but talents and virtues,” a you 
of nineteen, who conceives himſelf to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of the requiſite qualities, and who can 
induce others to think in the ſame manner, 
ſhould be as eligible as one two years older; 
and the law which prevents him from accept- 
ing, and others from conferring on him, any 
meg . office, 
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 offiice, is as arbitrary an infringement of 
© natura] rights.“ as one that ſhould exclude a 
man who does not poſſeſs a certain qualißea- 
tion of birth and fortune. | 

There can however be no doubt but that 
offices of ſtate are not rights, but duties. We 
muſt therefore conſider, whether the public 
good, the ſole end to be aimed at, is more 
likely to be attained by an indiſcriminate im- 
poſition, or by one regulated by proportionate 
qualifications,” And if we are to judge from 
the experience of hiſtory, or from the deduc- 
tions of reaſon, it appears, that no nation can 
continue to proſper under the firſt- mentioned 
ſyſtem of government: and this principle 
ſeems equally applicable to a monarchy or a 
republic; whether the officer is nominated by 
the prince, or elected by the ene of the 
people. | 

It is ſaid, that 15 people know no mo- 
tives of a ne but talents and virtues * ; 
and on no other foundation can that ſyſtem 
be juſtified: but the aſſertion is contra- 
dicted by the example of every free na- 


When they enforce this aſſertion, they change their 
ground; for if an eligibility to civil offices, be a natural 
FN ight inherent in a man, he is entitled to that right, whatever ; 
motives may determine the choice of the people. 


tion 
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tion. recorded in hiſtory. Paine * himſelf 


allows, that the Athenians were free, and that 
their conſtitution approached neareſt to per- 


fection of any we know. It was indeed a 


perfect democracy, a tumultuous ochlocracy, 
differing from the French only in the cireum- 
ſtance of atheiſm being held in horror, inſtead 
of being eſteemed. It would be difficult to 
name the man eminent for talents or virtues; 


that was not baniſhed or murdered by this free 


people; who almoſt conſtantly entruſted the 
adminiſtration of their ſtate, to perſons defi- 


cient in abilities, and infamous for vices. 
Rome, too, was free, according to French defi- 


nitions; for there was latterly no diſtinction 


of ranks, and no qualification was required 


for any office. Yet Cato thought it neceſſary 


to break the laws of his country, and in a 
preſſing emergency, to bribe the populace, in 


order to enſure the election of a candidate, 


55 Rights of Man, part. ii. chap. 3. 
1 have a high reſpect for Mr. Paine's impudence; 3 ©© what 


© man dare, he dares ; ; he alſo well knew that he might 


take great liberties with the hiſtorical knowledge of thoſe to 
whom he chiefly addreſſed himſelf. Yet I muſt ſuſpect, that 
he is indebted to his ignorance, as well as impudence, for his 


panegyric on the Athenian ſyſtem of government. Such , | 
Praiſe ſeems impoſſible for any one to venture ary Who had 


LA 


read the hiſtory of the peoples: 


* 


. 
| 
| 
[ 
1 
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leſs dangerous to the republic than his oppo- 
nent. He himſelf was never popular, and 


when ſuing for the conſulſhip, was rejected. 
Catiline, Clodius, Cæſar, Anthony, Octavius, 


were ſucceſſively favourites ;—all characters 


of eminent abilities, indeed, but infamous 
for moral and political turpitude. The cor- 
ruption and venality of their elections cannot 
be exceeded, although I fear they have been 
equalled: for, in our own country, over and 
above the bribery which is practiſed, it is even 
neceſſary, that the candidates for the favour 
of the populace ſhould debaſe themſelves, 
during their canvaſs, by at leaſt a temporary 
imitation of their vices and manners. And 


perhaps ſome of the moſt eminent characters 
of the preſent day, owe their popularity leſs 
to their abilities, confeſſedly great, than to the 


notorious licentiouſneſs of their manners. 
In a degenerate age and nation, few vir- 
* tuous or able men ever acquired popularity, 


* merely by their virtues and abilities. In 
4 ſuch a nation, ſhould a perſon, otherwiſe 


e eſtimable, be unfortunately curſed with am- 


e bition, he muſt gratify it at the expence of 


“ his feelings and principles, and can attain 
* general favour, only in proportion as he 


da craſes to deſerve i. Vacomplying inte- 


5 T8 grity 
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4 grity will meet with deriſion, and wiſdom, 
„ diſdaining artifices, will grovel in obſcurity; 
„ while thoſe alone will reach fortune, fame, 
« and honour, who, though endowed with 
« talents juſt above mediocrity, condeſcend 
| © to flatter the prejudices, imitate the man- 
ners, and gratify the page of an inſolent 
2 e 
An unlimited freedom of choice, and right 
of ſuffrage, entruſted to the people, is a power 
which, they always have abuſed, and which 
they probably always will abuſe, to the de- 
ſtruction of the commonwealth. The firſt 
and moſt neceſſary precaution is, to reſtrain 
their freedom of choice; for though they will, 
perhaps ſtill 6 the moſt unworthy, the 


- Gillies” 8 Hit. of Greece. | | 
I cannot refrain from tranſcribing another paſſage Tron 
the ſame author. It will ſerve as an anſwer to Paine's pa- 
negyric on the Athenian-conſtitution. Socrates, arraigned be- 
fore a tribunal compoſed of five hundred of the loweſt citizens, 
thus addreſſed his judges: . You well know, O Athenians 
s that had T formerly intermeddled with public affairs, 1 
6 ſhould formerly have periſhed, without benefiting you or 
« myſelf. Be not offended; but it is impoſſible that he 
« ſhould live long, who manfully oppoſes the injuſtice and 
“ licentiouſneſs of you, O Athenians, or of any other 
„ multitude. A champion for virtue, if he would ſurvive 
«© but a few years, muſt lead a private life, and not inter- 
"08 fere with politics,” | 


7 Bo evil 


— 
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evil ; is leſs, when they muſt chodig between 


an Ariſtides or Themiſtocles, a Fabius or 
Marcellus: but it behoves us to take care, that 
a Chares or Cleon are totally excluded *. 


The upper ranks, if induced by laws and 


| cuſtom to devote themſelves to the ſervice of 


their country, and are educated accordingly, 
will not want the requiſite abilities. Neither 


will they in general want that integrity, which 


is ſtill more neceſſary. Whatever an indivi- 


dual may wiſh to do, his rivals, being his 


equals, will naturally watch his conduct with 
the moſt jealous circumſpection: and as each 
will have a conſiderable intereſt in the general 
welfare, ſelfiſhneſs alone will prevent a com- 


promiſe between them. All would inſiſt on 
an equal diviſion of the plunder; and the 
ſhare that would then fall to each, would not 


compenſate the injury that each would feel 
from the additional burthens ariſing from miſ- 


* Monteſquieu is of opinion that the people are capable 
of chooſing their governors and magiſtrates. He quotes 


Kenophon in ſupport of the doctrine, who aſcribes this 


wiſdom and integrity to the Athenians. Beſides the two 


infamous characters already mentioned, let us recollect that 
Phocion was neglected, and the command of the Athenian 


army at the battle of Cheronæa, when the liberties of 
Athens and of Greece were at ſtake, was intruſted to the 
worthleſs ONES» | 


| ps 
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1 applied revenues. Liberty would alſo be ſe- 
cure; for no aſpiring leader could tempt them 
all with the proſpect of ſharing his power or fa- 
vour; and it would be the intereſt of the majo- 

rity, to preſerve that freedom to which their con- 
ſequence was owing. And if no impenetrable 
barrier forms a permanent diviſion between 
them and the bulk of the people; if no exclu- 
five privileges exempt them from the burthens 
which bear on the community ; if it is impoſ- 
ſible for them to make, or conſent to the 
creation of laws which may not affect them- 
ſelves; there i is no reaſon to apprehend, that 
they can ever attain an oppreſſive ariſtocratic 
dominion over their fellow-citizens.' 
But they muſt be excluſively entitled to the 
offices of ſtate; for candidates from the lower 


| _ ranks will, if allowed to ſtart, certainly be 


b preferred. The paſſions and intereſts of the 
populace are in their favour, and they muſt 
excel in all the arts of canvaſſing, which in 
them require no effort or ſacrifice. The up- 
per ranks would in this caſe, in general, decline 
the conteſt, not only from deſpair of ſucceſs, 
but from pride, diſdaining to enter the liſts 
againſt their inferiors; and the few who 
would Riill perſiſt in the career of public life, 
would be dangerous IE the moſt unfit 
| to 
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to be truſted ; actuated by inordinate ambi- 
tion, and willing to riſque every thing, how- | 


ever valuable, to gratify their luſt of power; 


or ſtimulated by greedy avarice, the inevitable 
conſequence of a habit of profuſe expence. 


Appeal to hiſtory; it will prove, that as long 


as the offices of ſtate have been excluſively 


filled by the upper ranks, they have in general 
devoted themſelves to the ſervice of their 
country. A ſpirit of patriotiſm has been dif- 


fuſed over the people, the virtues attendant 
on frugality have flouriſhed “, and the nation 
| has proſpered. As ſoon, as the barriers of 
qualifications have been broken down, the 


greater number and more reſpeQable of the 


opulent have retired from public life, and pro- 
digality, corruption, and inciviſm, have become 
the [characteriſtics of the nation. Freedom 
haas been immediately deſtroyed, or anarchy, 
the parent of deſpotiſm, has enſued. 


lt is ſomewhat ſingular, that about this time, in the 


amidſt of ſo much animoſity of the people and ſenate, this 
ſuperior claſs of citizens were the patrons of auſterity, and 


contended for ſumptuary laws, while the popular tribunes 


- contended for licence, © What is liberty,” (faid the tribune 
Duronius, while he moved for £repeal of a ſumptuary law 


of Fannius,) © if you may not conſume what is your own . 
&« Let us ſhake off, I pray you, theſe muſty remains of anti- 


4 quity, and make free to enjoy what we and our fathers 


| have ee Fescus., Rom. Lead book ii. ch. 6. 1 
5 nen 
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e When wicked men bear ſway, the poſt 
1 of honour is a private ſtation. This ſen» 
timent is certainly erroneous ; for he only is 
in the poſt of honour, who is exerting him- 
ſelf to deprive the wicked of their miſuſed 
power. The ſentiment will nevertheleſs. be 
generally. adopted. The opulent will retire 
from public life, and diſguiſe their indolerice 
to themſelves and others, by e prrrae 
to philoſophic moderation. 
Men, however, cannot be idle; the deſire 
of action and of diſtinction will ſtill remain, 
and the greater number will occupy themſelves 
in vicious enjoyments, or frivolous emula- 
tions: ſuch a diſpoſition neceſſarily leads to 
prodigality; and they either ſink into Penury 
and obſcurity, or endeavour to repair their 
ſhattered fortunes, by obtaining ſome lucrative 
. office of ſtate, They countenance, they ex, 
ceed the greedy avarice and venality of thoſe 
who, being born poor, engage in the ſervice 
of their country, as a profeſſion neceſſary to 
ſubſiſtence, or as the road to opulence ; and 
by degrees it will be forgot, that any motive 
but the deſire of gain, can induce men to 
undergo the toils of ſtate and dangers of war. 
In the lower ranks, the deſire of gain, 
* as it is the ſource of induſtry, may be held 
8 | | . te e * | 
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« equally conducive to private happineſs and 


public proſperity : but thoſe who, by birth 


E or education, are deſtined for nobler pur- 
« ſuits, ſhould be actuated by more generous 
* paſſions. If from luxury, and the love of 


«* vain expence, they alſo- ſhall give way to 


this defire of wealth; if it ſhall extinguiſh 
* the ſentiments of pute virtue, and the 


« paſſion for true glory, natural to that order 
«< of the ſtate; the ſpring of private and of 


& national honour muſt have loſt its force, 


e and. there will be nothing to withſtand the 
« general corruption of manners, and the 
public diſorder and debility, which are its 


* inſeparable companions 1 


The manners of thoſe who are 2 in 


opulence, will ſtill influence the manners of 
the nation; and, if they conſider the indul- 
gences of vanity or vice as the chief objects 
of life, ſtateſmen and general will diſgrace 
their own noble occupations, and perhaps 
their abilities, by the ſordid motives that 


actuate them. Wealth is naturally ſought for, 
ada ſtep to power and honour. Splendour 


„Mirror, No. 28. 
+ Even among private perſons, avarice is commonly no- 


thing but a ſpecies of ambition, and is chiefly incited by 
the proſpect of that regard and conſideration which attends 
on riches. Hams Hiſt. Evg. Henry VII. N 26. 
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is valuable, only as it conduces to the ſame end. 
But in this ſtate of corruption, power and 
honour will be ſought, as a means to attain 
wealth and ſplendour; and a nation, priding 
itſelf on its advancement in political knowledge, 
will commit abſurdities, that ignorant ſavages 
would be aſhamed of. The exertions of 
| farmers and mechanics will be ſtimulated by 
titles and medals; generals and ſtateſmen will 
be rewarded with penſions or ſubſcriptions. 
The moſt vicious characters in private life 
will gain credit for integrity towards the 
public; and he who has waſted his own pa- 
trimony, will be truſted as a careful manager 
of the property of the nation &. ntl; 

Similar reſtrictions ſhould, however, be 3 im- 
poſed on the prince, in regard to thoſe offices 


to which he nominates, or, from the natural 


infirmities of his nature, he will incline to 
promote the indigent and mean. Their ſer- 
vile adulations win his affections; from them, 
who owe every thing to his bounty, he ex- 

pects unbounded gratitude and implicit obe- 
dience: and he foſters his own vanity, by 
f exalting them to a level with thoſe who have 
any thing to pride thewſelves upon belides his 


* Vide Note [MJ at the end of the . 
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| favour. Monteſquieu * conſiders a diſtinca 
tion of ranks, as efſential to prevent a monar- 
chy from degenerating into a defpotiſm. It is 
equally neceſſary, that the diſtribution of the 
various offices of ſtate ſhould be regulated by 
proportionate qualifications of birth and pro- 
perty. For the truth and importance of this 
maxim, we may appeal to the conduct of a 
tyrant, who joined great abilities to a bad diſ- 
poſition. Gallienus forbad the Roman ſena- 
tors to exerciſe any military employment Ty 
well knowing, that the ſpirit acquired in a 
war carried on againſt a foreign enemy, would 
ſoon be exerted in freeing their country from 
domeſtic tyranny: he felt no apprehenſions, 
while he could confine the uſe of arms to the 
lower ranks. 
In a monarchy where the prerogative ww: 
the prince is very limited, and where a mi- 
niſter is virtually poſſeſſed of the executive 
power, a reſtriction is equally neceſſary. 
The chief object of the latter is to keep in 
place, and he accordingly endeavours, as much 
as poſſible, to fill all ſubordinate offices, with 
men whoſe ſole dependence is on his favour, 
and who are a Denon chiefly by * i 


* Eſprit de 141. band ii. chap. 4. 
+ Ibid. book v. chap. 19. | 
k . ; » ” or 
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or official emoluments. They naturally ftrive 
to provide for their children and connections, 
in the ſame line; until, by degrees, a diſtinct 
claſs is formed, of men who live in opulence 
without any private fortune, and who tranſ- 
mit offices and profeſſions, as rich inheritances, 
from father to ſon. Such men naturally im- 
bibe the principle, that the revenue of the 
nation is a joint eſtate, held by an uncertain + 
tenure ; and being connected together by mu- 
tual intereſt, they play into each other's hands, 
in order to make the moſt of it while it laſts. 
The public property is waſted by the miniſter, 
or a junto of his dependants ; and the buſineſs 
of the ſtate is carried: on, for the moſt part, 
by men whoſe education and earlier habits 
render them utterly incompetent to the taſk,. 
_ or unfit for the truſt. 
It is the indiſpenſable duty of a legiſlator, ww: 
re againſt that indolence, which in the 
higher ranks prefers the enjoyments to the 
duties of their ſtation, and againſt the ſpirit of 
independence, which revolts at neceſſary ſub- 
ordination. They are as apt to decline op- 
poſing their inferiors in the court of a prince, 
as in popular elections. But whether their 
retreat is owing to indolence ox pride, the 
effect on their charakter will * the ſame. 


t . The: 
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The diſpoſition of man depends on the nature 
of his occupations ; and that vigour and ele- 
vation of mind which perhaps originally ba- 
niſhed him from the court of a prince, will 
not long ſurvive in a calm effeminate retire- 
ment. It is mentioned in Gibbon's Hiſtory, 
that the chiefs of the army of ſome Tartar 
congueror, objected to his plan of invading 
India, upon the plea, that in ſo enervating a 


climate, their children would become cowards. 


The morality of theſe barbarians was founded 
on true wiſdom : they might, however, have 
gone ſtill further, and have apprebended even 
their own degeneracy *. 

In order, therefore, to guard againſt the 
weakneſſes of a prince, or the ſelfiſh policy of a 
miniſter; to prevent the opulent from deſert- 
ing their ſtation through pride, or being driven 
from it by a combination of intereſted oppo- 
| nents ; the choice of the prince or miniſter 
| ſhould be reſtricted to a ſelect claſs; ſo that in 
whatever department of civil life a noble is 
placed, he may till aſſociate with, and rival 
his equals. The whole force of the genius of 
a legillator ſhould be exerted, to counteract 
the pernicious paſſions of ſullen pride, or luxu- 
rious effeminacy, and to inſpire a love of ho- 
W_ * Vide Note [N] at the end of the volume. : 
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nour and 1 a fear of ſhame, which may ſupport 


ö a man through all the dangers, ee and 


| ene of publie life. 
Although theſe conſiderations may be dil. 


regarded by thoſe who look on manners as a 


ſubordinate object, and whoſe legiſlative wiſ= _ 


dom aims only at balancing diſcordant vices 
and intereſts; there is another argument, which 
cannot be overlooked in an age when ſtate 
affairs are little more than operations of finance. 
This is the great expence, and conſequent in- 
_ creaſe of national burthens, incurred by hav- 


ing the various profeſſions and departments of _ 


ſtate filled by low or indigent perſons. Theſe 
offices being originally exerciſed by men of the 
firſt rank, are till ſuppoſed to confer a great 
degree of honour; they of courſe poſſeſs, exclu- 
ſively, all civil authority. Honour and power 
require at preſent to be adorned with ſplen- 
dour, which, where an individual has no for- 
tune of his own, muſt be ſupported out of the 
ſalaries and perquiſites of his office. As theſe 
offices confer an equality of rank with the 
moſt opulent, the degree of ſplendour attached 
to them muſt be proportioned to that of their 
equals: but the opulent being idle, naturally 
ſpend their fortune in parade and ſhew, as the 
only means of diſtinction. The children of | 
| | . 0 BR. = 
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| the officers of tate being educated in opu- 
lence and honour, the nation incurs at leaſt a 
moral obligation, that the fathers, beſides ſup- 
porting the neceſſary ſplendour of their poſt, 
ſhould! be able to fave as much as will main- 
tain their families, in a ſituation nearly ſimilar 
to that to which they have been accuſtomed ; 
and if the dictates of morality ſhould fail, prin- 
_diples of prudence will enforce the meaſure. 
For what dangerous ſubjects muſt they be, 
who, having in early youth acquired a reliſh. 
for all the luxuries of opulence, and whoſe 
abilities have been improved by the advan- 
tages of the early ſociety, find themſelves 
condemned to indigence, perhaps obſcurity ?_ 

Theſe cauſes render it neceffary that the ſa- 
laries attached to the offices of ſtate ſhould be 
very great; for they muſt be calculated to 
ſupport the pooreſt of thoſe who are inveſted 
with them. But were they, in general, exer- 
ciſed by perſons born to opulence, they would 
confer a negative, rather 'than a poſitive ho- 
nour. To be in any profeſſion would not 
exalt a noble, if none but nobles were in it: 
yet it would be a diſgrace for him not to 
be employed like others of his rank; and 
diſtinction could be gained only by ſuperior 
merit. No aitional ſplendour would be 
a | necellary ; 
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adtelliry 3; and their ſalaries need only be tri- 
fling, for they would chiefly live on their own 
incomes. The poorer gentry, and the lower 
ranks, would then be employed, as they ought. 
to be, in the lucrative profeſſions, or in agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce; and 
while they laboured to maintain themſelves, 
or to advance their families to rank and opu- 
lence, they would be adding to the flock of 
| national wealth. | 
Every poor man, employes ! in an office of 
Nate, is one taken from productive labour: 
and as the rich man, whoſe proper duties he 
fulfils, generally waſtes his wealth in unprofit- 
able idleneſs, the loſs to the Erb pft cans 
not be compenſated . | 
_ Many, however, approve of a qualification 
of property, while they reject that of birth. 


In making opulence a neeelfary qualification for offices 
of ſtate, it is requiſite to define the word, This is difficult, 
becauſe no particular portion of wealth can aſcertain opu- 
lence. Fabricius was, in an age- of frugality, ſufficiently 
opulent, with only a few acres, of land. . Thouſands of acres 
ſcarcely make a man ſo at preſent in Great Britain. It may 
perhaps be explained, by © a ſufficiency to enable a man to 
a without any lucrative employments, on terms of equa· 
e lity with the moſt wealthy.” A diſtinction of ranks 
founded on hereditary honours, has'therefore a tendency to 

produce the ineſtimable advantage of lowering the ſtandard 
of opulence, and qualifying a much greater number of eiti- 
ens for the ſervice of their country. 


ET M. Neckar 
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M. Neckar“ is an advocate for political dig- 
nities, while he reprobates family honours 
( dignites cbapitralec). What he requires, an 
intermediate gradation of power and rank, 


« which may ſerve. to raiſe the imagination 
“ and conception of the vulgar, to the emi- 
& nenceon which the king is ſeated, and which 
may ſerve as a ſupport to the power of the 


% monarchy,” cannot be obtained by political 


dignities alone. We know from the evidence 
of hiſtory, that the ſenſation of fear may, in the 
ſubjects of a -ſimple deſpot, be ſometimes 
purified into ſentiments of filial attachment : 


they .confound affection for their ſovereign, 


with love for their country, which they reve- 
rence in its image. But nothing ſimilar to this 
can take place in the ſentiments which men 
feel for their fellow-citizens; and if one claſs 
of them is inveſted with peculiar powers and 
immunities, it can inſpire only jealouſy and 


envy, unleſs the multitude is taught to con- 
ſider theſe privileges as a birthright. If birth 


ceaſes to be reſpected, qualifications of pro- 


perty will ſoon be ſet aſide. There can be 


little doubt, but that if the upper ranks of 
men in Great Britain were to lay aſide their 


armorial bearings as contemptible baubles, the 


C Forum du Pouv. Exec. vol. i. ch. 18. 


* 


coronets 
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coronets and titles of our peers would not long 
be ſuffered : if the coronets were taken away, 
'their hereditary ſenatorſhip would ſoon follow, 
and the intermediate rank, the balance of 


power between the king and people, which 5 


M. Neckar wants, would be loſt *, In addi- 
tion, therefore, to all the advantages which 
may be aſcribed to a nobleſſe, the inſtitution 
muſt. be conſidered as an indiſpenſable found 
ation of the more obviouſly neceſſary 1 
qualification of property. | | 

General reflections on claſſes or ſocieties 1 
been ſtigmatized as illiberal; to me they appear 
perfectly juſt. Man is by nature equal; the 
peculiarities therefore of occupation, education, 
and ſituation, neceſſarily ſtamp a peculiarity of 
character, that will pervade the whole claſs or 
25 ſociety. Exceptions, no doubt, there will be, 

and it is the mark of a liberal mind to acknow- 
ledge them without repugnance. 

Men born poor, deſcended from poor pa- 5 
rents, and taught, from their youth upwards, to 
conſider profit as the chief object of their la- 
bours, will in general retain the ſame diſpo- 
ſition through every ſtation of life f. Not 


* Vide Note [O] at the end of the volume. | 

+ No profeſſion, whoſe primary and avowed object i is pro- 
fit, ſhould be allowed to attain a * mene or 
weight in any ſtate. 


Wy only, 
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only, therefore, a qualification of property Is 
neceſſary; but a man muſt be born to opu- 
lence, or deſcended from it, in order to have 
"thoſe ſentiments, which one who is confided 
in by tbe nation ought to have. But, without 
attending to the various modes of diſtinction 
adopted by different ages or nations, true no- 
| blefle conſiſts in a liberal education and ho- 
nourable purſuits and employments, followed 
even from the cradle l. Wealth may confer 
this, but it muſt be hereditary, not acquired. 
an upſtart himſelf, whatever _y be his ta- 


He only is truly 0 who is abe to the rien of 
[7 country in peace and war, from an innate principle of 
duty, or from a generous thirſt of honour. He is ſo by 
birth, who is deſcended from parents who thus ſpent their 
lives; he is ſo by education, who has from his childhood 
been taught whatever can qualify him for this ſervice; and 
he is ſo by fortune, who can afford to fulfil theſe duties 
without any pecuniary emolument · Other ſciences and 
other purſuits are permitted to a noble, and many of them 
will increaſe the value of his character, or add an enviable 
luſtre to it. But they are only acceſſory or ſubordinate ac- 
quirements z nor can they ſupport his character, without 
the foundation of the eſſential qualities, Virgil's animated 
Addreſs to the Romans, is equally . to the upper 


ranks i in every free ſtate. 


* 


Excudent alii ſpirantia molliùs æra, | 
Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore yultus ; z 
Orabunt cauſas melids ; ; cœlique meatus 
Deſeribent radio, & furgentia ſidera dicent: | 
Tu regere imperio populos, e memento. | 


lents 
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lents or opulence, will ſeldom have the ſenti- 
ments and inclinations of a gentleman. 
Wealth may be the means of acquiring no- 
bleſſe; but wealth ſhould neither eſtabliſh nor 
regulate rank, which ought to reſt on ſome- 
thing independent of the fluctuation or pro- 
portion of property; and it ſignifies nothing, 
whether the diſtinction conſiſts in ſtars awd 


ribbons, or crowns and chaplets ; in golden 


rings or coats of arms; whether a man is 
called patrician, boyard, Waden, or noble. 
The door to rank ſhould be open to all, ſo 
open as to be independant of the will of the 
ſovereign; but only thoſe whoſe parents were 
admitted within that door, can in general be 
ſafely entruſted with the ſervice of their coun- 
try. And though it may be imprudent to 

incapacitate rich upſtarts by any poſitive law, 
the indulgence ſhould be ITED as an evil, 


However ne, * have crawled or U el from the 
cellar to the ſenate, may pretend to revolt at ſuch re- 
ſtrictions; though they may talk of the policy of encourag- 
ing induſtry; they would not have wanted in their youth a 
ſufficient ſpur to all honeſt exertions, had they ſeen a pro- 
ſpect that their children might be inveſted with a ſhare of the 
ſovereignty of their country ; nor would they have thought 
their own labours ill requited, though they themſelves had 
been excluded by law from a truſt, for which their e 

| oecupations had difqualified them. 


T4. = neceſſary 
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_ neceſſary to prevent one Rill greater; the 
ſame upſtarts, precluded from other paths of 
diſtinction, diſplaying their wealth (like the 
fermiers generauæ of France) in every mode of 
_ exceſſive pomp and luxury; corrupting, by 
their example, the minds of their countrymen; 
and undermining the barriers of birth and ho- 
nours, which alone ſhould appear to e 
and confer rank, 
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CHAP. III. 


Senne Tullus has been in n conſi- | 
| > dered as having inclined the conſtitution of 
Rome towards a democracy; ; whereas he in 
fact was the greateſt enemy to that ſyſtem of 
government. He relieved the populace from 
all burthens, and deprived them of all political 

power; and as long as the letter or the ſpirit 

of his inſtitutions prevailed, Rome proſpered. 

Marius, who, almoſt the firſt, aroſe from the 

dregs of the people, to the higheſt offices of 
| Nate, and who firſt enliſted the rabble into the 
q legions, gave the mortal wound to the man- 

ners and liberties of his country. 5 
| Before his time, although the diſtinction of 
patrician and plebeian had become merely no- 
minal, it ſeldom happened that any of the 
latter, except men of reſpectable birth and 
| liberal education, were preferred; and as no- 


Biͤles, their families, together with the old pa- . 


trician race, formed a claſs diſtinguiſhed from 
the vulgar. So generally had the inſtitution 
a e ſpread a: abilities among the 
Eh}; = - bigher 
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higher ranks, that after the plebeians had, with 
infinite ſtruggles, obtained the privilege of 
chooſing the conſuls from their own claſs, they 
for many years could not find one plebeiani 
who deſerved to be put into competition with 
a patrician candidate; and at length. were 

forced to tie themſelves down by a poſitive 

law, to elect One conſul from among them- 
ſelves. And even to the laſt moments of the 

republic, after the example of Marius and 
Sylla had tempted others to aim at the ſove- 
xeignty, the nobiles maintained the ſupe- 
 Hiority of their character“. Not one of the 
various chiefs who headed the contending fac- 
Sons was of indigent or baſe extraction. Let 
I it allo 15 r. that from Pericles of 


We are told now of the Bits or Marquis who belongs : 
ts the party of Meſſrs. Pitt or Fox, &c. If there mult be 


parties, it were to be wiſhed that the caſe might be reverſed. _ 


Formerly a Northumberland and Warwick, a Guiſe and 
Coligni were themſelves in fact as well as in name the 
keaders of their reſpective factions. Even Sully, with all his 
integrity and abilities, was the aſſiſtant, not the director, of 
Henry IV. A man is neither better nor worſe born, for 
being born a prince or peer: but ſuch are the advantages 
meceſfarily derived from rank and wealth, that when all 
parties exert themſelves equally, the greateſt characters will 
be found in the higheſt claſſes; and however declining na- 
tions: have differed in other reſpects, in one point they have 
all agreed: the higheſt claſs of citizens have become mutes 
or ſecondary characters on the ſtage of public life. _ _ 
wg — Athens 
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Athens to Cæſar of Rome, every ambitious 
man, who endeavoured to obtain a deſpotic in- 
fluence in his republic, or to erect a tyrariny 
on the ruins of the commonwealth, began by 
. exalting the power of the people, and depreſſ- 
ing that of the nobles; and that all impartial 
_ obſervers and qualified Judges aſcribed the 
paſt, or foretold the impending deſtruction of 
liberty in each ſtate, to the bree 
Power of the people. 

Excellent as the principle of this inflirutich 
of Servius was, there appears to have been 
two capital defects in the manner of its exe- 
cution. Firſt, the mode he eſtabliſhed of vot- 
ing by centuries, entirely deprived the lower 
ranks of political power, or means of ſelf-de- 
fence. The conſtitution had however pre- 
ſcribed another mode of voting by tribes, 
through which the people enjoyed a power as 
unbounded, as the former by centuries gave 
the patricians; no medium was obſerved, and 
either party was compelled to be tyrants or 
ſlaves. Secondly, there was no proviſion made 
to admit plebeian families, as they ſucceſſively 
arrived at opulence, into the patrician order; 
and hence aroſe thoſe inteſtine commotions 


| that ſo often reduced the republic to the brink 


of ruin. The opulent will, in no ſtate of man- 
EE Eo ners, 
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ners, remain long contented, without obtaining 
a direct or indirect weight in the ſtate; but in 
an age when not only effeminate amuſements, 

but liberal arts, were held in contempt, every 
one who was above laborious or lucrative em- 


her ployments, aſpired to political conſequence; 


and, as men generally value their honours more 
than their duties, the patricians preferred to 
ſhare the offices of ſtate with the whole ple- 
beian claſs, rather than admit individuals of it 


5 to their own rank. 


As long as the manners of the public re- 
mained pure, the evil was not felt, the change 
was indeed beneficial ; though the ſame bene- 
fits might certainly "I been obtained by the 
ſucceſſive enrollment of opulent plebeians into 
the patrician order: but when the ſpoils of 
the conquered world had relaxed the virtues 
of Rome; when the people began to conſider 
more the opulence than the character of a 
candidate; this change 1 in the original conſti- 
tution proved the ruin of the republic. There 
was no legal barrier to this miſuſed preroga- 
tive of the people; there was no mode of mi- 
tigating the power of money, which ruled 
with a deſpotic ſway, of which even we can 
ſcarcely form a conception; for every other 

| mode of diſtinction being removed, wealth _ 
| alone 
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alone inclined the balance. Accordingly, we 
find that the neceſſity of acquiring wealth, in 
order to obtain political influence, vitiated the 
whole ſyſtem of morals; and, as had been 
the caſe in Athens, even.-virtuous characters 
ſtooped to very unjuſtifiable methods of in- 
creaſing their ſtores *. | 
To this laſt defe& in the law of en 
the regal form of government (for the moſt 
part) eſtabliſhed in Europe has afforded a 
natural remedy, without which the inſtitution 
of a nobleſſe would probably long ago have 
been loſt. The king, as the fountain of ho- 
nour, ſucceſſively ennobles each plebeian, as he 
attains to that degree of opulence which calls 
on him to ſerve his country, or entitles him to 
be truſted; and although, in fact, both the cha- 
racter and the conduct of this new noble are 
too often ſuch as by no means can inſpire a 
well- founded confidence in his integrity; the 
eminence to which his family is raiſed, the ſo- 
ciety into which his children are introduced 
by the help of this diſtinction, conſpire to era- 


„»Themifſtocles may not perhaps be conſidered as a vir- 
tuous character; but his vices, as well as virtues, were the 
offspring of his ambition. Unprincipled avarice ſullied the 
character of Thraſybulus, the ſaviour of his country. But 


un example of Brutus will alone a the aſſertion. | 
dicate 
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+ gicate by degrees the mercenary diſpoſition to 
which they owed their elevation. Unfortu- 
nately, in thoſe countries which till retain an 
effective diſtinction of ranks, the principle has 
been carried too far. None but nobles ſhould 
be entruſted with the confidential offices of 
| ſtate: nobles, however, ſhould not be compelled, 
either by law or cuſtom, to undertake them, 
unleſs they poſſeſs the requiſite opulence nor 


| ſhould they be forbid to follow a lucrative pro- 


feſſion, if their circumſtances require it. An 
individual may, like Phocion or Sir Thomas 
More, riſe ſuperior to his poverty ; but in ge- 
neral, nobles will, if poor, be actuated only by | 
a more or leſs eager thirſt of gain. 
I, know not whether the law of e | 
| (fuch as it is deſcribed by Sterne in his Senti= 
mental Journey) really exiſted: it ought, how- 
ever, to be adopted by all nations. And the 


_ inftitution of Servius, rendered ſuitable to the 


genius of modern Europe; moderated ſo as to 
give only a preponderating ſhare of political 
power to the patrician order, or the nobleſſe; 
ſupported by the ſucceſſive admiſſion of "Wa 
beians, as they riſe to opulence, to the honours 
and duties of nobles; and by the law of Bre- 

tagne, allowing a poor noble, whoſe fortune 


required it, to lay aſide his rank without loſing 
| | it; 
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th would perhaps form the groundwork of a 

Pane either republican or monarchical, 
in which the licentious deſpotiſm of the peo- 
ple, the haughty tyranny of an opulent, or 
the venal avarice of a poor nobleſſe, would be 
ſufficiently guarded againſt ; without endan- 
gering the liberties of the people, or the abr 5 
lity of national peace and concord. 

The Roman ſenate (it is generally allowed) 
poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, the qualities 
which a legiſlator would wiſh for in ſuch an 
_ aſſembly, © patriotiſm and abilities “.“ Jet 
its conſtitution was what modern reformers _ 
would call highly ariſtocratical. It conſiſted 
of men of mature age, not under forty , of 
competent fortune; who, unleſs convicted of 
groſs miſconduct, poſſeſſed their ſeats for life. 
No poor man was admitted, and even thoſe 
who by chance were reduced to poverty, were 
ſometimes expelled. Thoſe who had exer- 


* Vide Note PI at the 463 of the rake. | 

+ Except i in a very few inſtances, England, in order to 
attain a complete reformation, has only to reſtore to efficacy 
the obſolete or evaded laws of the eſtabliſhed conſtitution. 
Tt muſt however be allowed, that our anceſtors were guilty 
of a groſs error, in making twenty-one the legal age for a 
member of parliament. No man, whatever may be his Abi- 
 lities or application, can before thirty attain the maturity of 
An and information which is required in a ſenator. 


ciſed 


| 
| 
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ciſed the higher offices 'of the ſtate, tained 


ſeats of courſe; and, as every Roman was 
compelled to fulfil a conſiderable period of 


military ſervice before he could be choſen to 


any of theſe offices, each ſenator had probably 
viſited moſt of the provinces of the empire. 
He was not entruſted with a ſhare in the go- 
vernment of an extenſive country, the greater 


part of which he knew nothing of“. 


As long as this conſtitution of the ſenate re- 


mained pure, Kome proſpered. Though often 
dangerouſly convulſed by the miſguided paſ- 
ſions of the ſovereign people, who were irri- 
tated by the artifices of aſpiring demagogues; 
the ſtate was ſtill preſerved by the prudence, 

moderation, and integrity of the ſenate. Thoſe 


unprincipled men who at laſt ſucceeded in de- 


ſtroying the republic, were forced to cut off all 
the reſpectable and opulent ſenators, and to 


However miniſters who never ſtirred from home, or if 
they did travel, amuſed their indolence with looking at the 


pictures and ſtatues, or ſharing the debaucheries of other 


nations, may fancy that they can, by comparing and modi- 


fying contradiftory and intereſted accounts of dependent 
_ Provinces, arrive at the truth; they are miſtaken. They 


may perhaps form a very plauſible idea in their own minds, 
but it will be very different from the reality. No man 


can govern well a POLY of which he has not a Enos 


. 
ſupply 


CC ͤ _. mo 
_ ſupply their places with indigent and low per- 
ſons; from which time the ſenate became, in 
their hands, a convenient tool of deſpotiſm. 
In as much as the ſenate was, by the nature 
of its conſtitution, calculated to become an en- 
| lightened and patriotic aſſembly, the con- 
ſtruction of the Roman army was vicious. In 
the purer ages of the republic, the legion 
were compoſed of what may be called the 
yeomanry and peaſantry : there was little dif- 
tinction of rank between officers and ſoldiers, 
little in their pay, their arms, and equipage. 
The higher claſſes of citizens fulfilled their 
term of military ſervice in the cavalry, which 
was of ſmall importance; in the ſuite of ge- 
nerals; or as tribunes of legions, who were 
civil officers attached to the corps, not mili- 
_ tary officers belonging to it, and who, in an 
army, performed the functions of ſubordinate 
generals, not of regimental officers. The 
command of the legion, and the ſuperintend- 
ence of its diſcipline, belonged to the ſix eldeſt 
centurions, who roſe to that command through 
ſixty ſteps of the ſame rank, and who very 
often were made centurions from common ſol- 
diers &. The author here tranſcribed obſerves 


_ * Guiſchard. Guerre d' Eſpagne, vol. i. p. 311. vol. ii. 
P+ 220. | | - | 
| P de 
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very juſtly, that this ſyſtem was excellently 
well calculated to form good generals and 
well-diſciplined armies; but it was foreign to 
his ſubje& to inveſtigate the matter more 
cloſely, or he might have found reaſon to cen- 
ſure it, as highly dangerous to liberty. It is of 
infinite conſequence to a free nation, that the 
officers of military 'corps ſhould be men who, 
by their ſituation in life, are intereſted in the 
preſervation of the conſtitution, and, by their 
education, are capable of judging in what li- 
berty conſiſts. Accordingly we find, that as 
ſoon as it was allowed to recruit the ſoldiery 
of the legions from among the refuſe of the 
people, as our modern armies are formed, the 
only barrier that exiſted to reſtrain the am- 
bition of the general was removed; for the 
loweſt claſs of men in all countries muſt be 
benefited by, and muſt be deſirous of, anarchy, 
or military government; and there was no 


difficulty in obtaining the concurrence of their 


officers, mere ſoldiers of fortune, who looked 
up to the general as their patron, in whoſe fa- 
vour they were to find honour and emolu- 
Went. 5 5 „„ 

It is obſervable, that the chief article of the 
complaints made by the French againſt their 
old government, was, that none but nobles 


Were 
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were then admitted as officers in the army. 
| Yet, perhaps, to that very reſtriction they owe 
the liberty which they abuſe. Had the French 
army been officered, as the armies of ſome na- 
tions are, by a few grandees, who, in the favour 
of a monarch, may expect a perſonal compen- 
ſation for the loſs of the advantages to be de- 
rived from a free conſtitution; by younger 
brothers, not more than half 6 in the 
acquirements of liberal knowledge, and look- 
5 ing to advancement in their profeſſion, for eaſe 
in their circumſtances; by the dependents of 
grandees, or by the ſons of tradeſmen who 
cannot be made to apply themſelves to bu- 
ſineſs; the miniſters would without heſitation 
have employed the military, to cruſh all at- 
tempts at innovation. 

Had the French nobleſſe been mere idle 
gentlemen, ſpending their youth in diſſipation 
and debauchery, and their age in feminine 
amuſements and rural occupations, the court 
would have cared but little what ſide they eſ- 


| pouſed, and liberty, if attained at all, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily have been dearly earned, by the ardu- 
ous taſk of overturning a pure and well-ſup- 
ported deſpotiſm. But the miniſters dared 
not to employ the army; becauſe, if the revo- 


| lution: did not altogether originate from the 
* | nobles, 
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nobles, they at leaſt were the prime movers 
in it. And they were all officers actually in 
the ſervice, or lately retired from it; they 
wiſhed for a reformation, and the king and 
miniſters ſubmitted without a ſtruggle. | 
It has alſo been frequently urged by our 
modern reformers, that this military nobleſſe 
was the chief ſupport of that ſyſtem of oppreſ- 
ſion under which their country groaned. Un- 
doubtedly, many individuals in France ſuffered 
occaſional oppreſſion: the common people 
were expoſed to the nobles, who, in their turn, 
were equally in danger from the exceſſive 
power of the crown. The nobles alſo, ex- 
empt as a claſs from an equal ſhare of the pub- 
lic burthens, were too careleſs of the public 
welfare. There was much in the old govern- 
ment that required amendment and alteration. 
Yet although it may ſuit thoſe writers to for- 
get, it cannot be obliterated from the memory 
of others, that France was confeſſedly diſtin- 
guiſhed from all the abſolute monarchies of 
Europe, by the peculiar mildneſs of her go- 
vernment: and although this general prefer- 
ence ſhould now be denied, the charge againſt 
the nobleſſe and the government would be re- 
futed by the actual condition of the country, 
which, at leaſt, equalled any part of Europe in 
| population 
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population and opulence. From whence do 
the preſent republicans derive the immenſe 


reſources of men and money of which they ſo 


much vaunt, but from the old government 
they ſo much reprobate? And theſe are not 


the effects of tyranny and oppreſſion, which 


never fail to produce poverty and deſolation. 
To what cauſe can this peculiar mildneſs of 
government, and its offspring, national pro- 
ſperity, be aſcribed, but to the reſpe& which 
government was inſtinCtively led to pay to a 
numerous and brave body of men, who being 


” excluſively poſſeſſed of the direction of the 


military force, though guilty -of ſome errors 
and faults, would not allow that force to be 


employed in the ſupport of an oppreſſive de- 
potiſm? It may perhaps be leſs mortifying to 


our vanity, to ſuffer a ſteady uniform ſyſtem 


of oppreſſion from a deſpotic monarch, which 


all ranks equally groan under; than to be ex- 
poſed to the occaſional inſults and injuries of a 
fellow- ſubject, which, becauſe he is of a ſupe- 
rior claſs, we dare not reſent. But if we eom- 
pare the condition of a eountry under a go- 
vernment where all privileged claſſes are abo- 
liſhed, with one under a monarch whoſe will 


and caprice, and that of his miniſters, are kept | 


in awe by a warlike nobleſſe, we ſhall not he- 


T4 . * nate 
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ſitate to which ſyſtem of government the pre- 
ference ought to be given. 


If we candidly conſider the Gies, it will 
appear, that thoſe grievances which have ſo 
frequently been complained of as oppreſſive to 
the French, ſuch as injudicial and partial taxes, 
were in reality more inj urious to the rich, 
whoſe rents they diminiſhed, and to the go- 
vernment, whoſe reſources of revenue they 
impaired, than to the poor. The latter indeed, 
from their neceſſary ſhort-ſightedneſs, are apt to 
imagine, that if ſuch and ſuch a tax were re- 
moved, they would live more at their eaſe : but 
if there were no taxes at all, their condition 
would receive very little immediate and direct 
improvement. The prices of proviſions would 
fall, and the wages of their labour would be 
proportionably diminiſhed. Thoſe who form 
their opinion of 'the food of the lower claſs of 
the Engliſh, from the appearance of a porter- 
ſwollen drayman of London, might have com- 
miſerated the ſpare diet of the French peaſantry: 
but our common labourers, at a diſtance from a 
capital or great manufacturing town, are not 
much better fed; and if the advantage is at all 
on the ſide of the Engliſh, it is leſs owing to 
their being exempted from a gabelle, than to 
our Lounihing manufactures and extenſive 

| 10 commerce, 
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commerce, which, joined to ſome other cauſes, 
more than abſorb the overflux of agricultural 
population, and occaſion a continued want of 
hands, and a high rate of wages: whereas, in 


France, their manufactures and commerce were 


comparatively trifling, and their agricultaral 
capital, ſuch as it was, fully ſupplied with 
hands. In a country ſo circumſtanced, what= 
ever may be its form of government, the 
wages of a labourer will neceſſarily be no 
higher, than barely to enable him to ſubſiſt 
and bring up his family; for as the number 
of labourers of courſe increaſe every year, if 
the funds that are to employ them do not in- 
creaſe alſo, or if their mode of life does not 
occaſion ſuch a conſumption as will balance 
their increaſe, the competition for work muſt 
reduce the rate of wages as low as poſſible “. 
The origin of the real grievances of France 
may be more juſtly aſcribed to the licentious 
morals introduced by Catherine of Medicis.; 
to the luxury firſt encouraged by Richlieu, in 
order to weaken the nobleſſe, and ſince his 
time carried to exceſs by all ranks; and to 
their defective conſtitution, which not only op- 
poſed no barrier to the vices or follies of the 
Prince, but which offered to a noble, whatever 5 


® Wealth of Nations, book i i. ch. 8. | 
"Th © might 
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might be his age or temper, no occupation 
worthy of a man, but a military life. This evil 
was even aggravated, by the neglect of diſci- 
pline which was allowed to take place in that 
Profeſſion: except in war, their officers were 

idle, and conſequently vicious; and the Haute 
nobleſſe, being very ſeldom forced to attend their 
duty, were officers more in name than in reality. 


But above all, it may be aſcribed to the number 


of opulent men not noble, who, precluded from 
the purſuits of honour, corrupted the nation 
by the example of their licentious and effemi- 
nate profuſion. The injudicious taxes, about 
which ſo much has been ſaid, are far more op- 
preſſive to the proprietors of ſmall eſtates, than 
to the loweſt claſs of peaſants, who, poſſeſſing 
only their {kill and labour, ſet taxes at defi- 
ance. But of the former, little notice has been 
taken; for although the only real ſuſferers, they 
know they have ſomething to loſe, and are 
not diſpoſed to proceed to the extremities that 
our reformers aim at; while the apparent 
hardſhips of the latter, who are fit tools in the 
hands of incendiaries, have been aggravated 
by every art of ſophiſtical rhetoric. 

It is remarkable, that they who argue for the 
abolition of a nobleſſe, on the plea that it con- 
tributed to the dupport of * in France, 

directly 
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direatly oppoſe the doctrine of Monteſquieu, 
who certainly formed his opinion from his ob- 
_ ſervation-ef-the ſame country, of which he 
was an eye-witneſs, and to the full as compe- 
tent a judge. - He conſiders the abolition of 
privileged claſſes, as eminently dangerous to li- 
berty : he alſo, from the conduct of the houſe 
of Auſtria towards the Hungarian nobles, 
whom it endeavoured to oppreſs, becauſe they 
were an invincible obſtacle to that deſpotiſm 
_ which it wiſhed to eſtabliſh, yet who, forgetting 
their wrongs, ſupported the ſame family on the 
throne, when it was nearly ruined; and from 
the conduct of the Engliſh gentry in the civil 1 
wars of Charles the Firſt; argues, that a no- =; 
bleſſe is certainly diſpoſed to ſupport a mo- 
narchyÞ; yet it does not follow, that it will 
therefore aſſiſt the monarch in a tyrannic 
abuſe of his power. And what more can be 
expected from any order of men, than that 
they ſhould firmly oppoſe the corruption of 
that ſyſtem of government, the exiſtence of 
which they are ready to-defend at the hazard 
of their ny. 4 


— . —— U ä—ä . —ꝓ 


* Bock ii. ch. 1. 
+ Book viii. ch. 9. 
} Vide "_ Qu] at the end of the volume. 
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A brave, a diſintereſted, and an enlightened 

people, under whatever form of government 
they live, muſt be well governed. But if any 
one of theſe qualities ceaſes to be the charac- 
teriſtic of a large and a preponderating part of 
the nation, freedom will not long ſurvive. 
The. lower ranks cannot, therefore, be ſecure 
guardians of civil liberty, becauſe, though they 
may be brave, they cannot be diſintereſted and 
_ enlightened *, Nor is it poſſible that theſe qua- 
lities can be diffuſed or maintained in the 
higher ranks, unleſs by the eſtabliſhment of 
an order of nobleſſe, and by entruſting to this 
order excluſively the confidential offices of 
Rate. If the opulent have no other mode 
pointed out, they will ſeek to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the vulgar by a diſplay of wealth; 
and if they are forced to rival and to mix with 
them in the paths of ambition and honour, 
they will, both from pride and deſpair, deſert 
thoſe paths, when, although they may be en- 
lightened, they will neceſſarily become venal | 
and effeminate. | 


Diſintereſtedneſs 1 is the offspring of . and fruga- 
nr united. | 
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Non. only the proſperity of a nation 45 
pends on the choice or nomination of 
its officers being regulated by qualifications - 
of birth and property, but the exiſtence of 
all governments (whatever may be their form) 
is inſeparably connected with this rule of 
legiſlative policy. Whenever law or cuſtom, 
or both united, do not enforce it, the govern- 
ment haſtens to its ruin, by a progreſs more 
or leſs rapid *. 
Harrington juſtly obſerves, that the form 
of government of a neceſſity conforms to 
the overbalance of property T. According, 
therefore, as that is placed, the conſtitution is 
an abſolute monarchy, an ariſtocracy, a demo- 
cracy, or a mixture of any two, or of all, 
Government itſelf, he likewiſe ſays, reſts on 
two principles, —“ the goods of the mind,— 
„ wiſdom, prudence, and courage; and the 
“ goods of fortune, —riches. But althougy 


vide Note [R] at the end of the volume, 
+ Oceana, p. 39, 40. : 


| he 
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he rejects the former as an eſſential requiſite to 
the formation of dominion or empire, and 
conſiders it as productive only of authority *; 
it requires no argument to prove, that both 
muſt be united in the ſame hands, or domi- 
nion will totter on its foundations T. 

When a preponderance of property is in 
the hands of a prince and the people, the na- 
tion is torn by endleſs convulſions, and the 
conſtitution vibrates between deſpotiſm and 
anarchy. When the overbalance is found in 
the prince and the nobles, it may be durable, 
but probably it will be tumultuous, certainly 


more or leſs oppreſſive to the people. As, 


during the prevalence of the feudal ſyſtem, 
the nobles will ſeize every opportunity to di- 
miniſnh the power of the crown; but if they 
form a body, ſeparated by almoſt impenetrable 
barriers, and poſſeſſed of excluſive privileges 
and exemptions from public burthens, they 
will always be willing to compromiſe their 
diſpute with the prince, at the expence of 


Regebat auctoritate magis quam imperio. 

+ It is almoſt a proverb, that riches are the ſure reward 
of valour; and no inſtance can be produced, of an effemi- 
nate and wealthy nation maintaining a ſuperiority over one 
poor and brave, or of the upper ranks in a ſtate preſerving | 
their pre-eminence, when they ceaſe to join a ſuperiority nn 
virtue to an overbalance of e 


the 
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the people. And as long as the privileges 


of the claſs remain untouched, individuals 
amongſt themſelves will be expoſed to op- 
preſſion, and an unlimited power may be 
exerciſed over the whole nation. 

When property is divided in nearly ou 
proportions, between the prince, the nobility, 
and the people, the ſyſtem of government 
can by no means be conſidered as durable; for 
any two uniting, may eaſily overwhelm the 

third. Thus it happened in Denmark and 
. Sweden, where the ariſtocracy was cruſhed 
by the crown and the commons united; and 
lately in France, when the nobles and the 
commons annihilated the power of the king. 
But where the property of the ſubje& is di- 

vided between a higher ariſtocracy, an inde- 
| pendent nobleſſe, and the commons; where the 
tvyo former enjoy no excluſive exemptions 
from public burthens ; and where the barriers 
between all, are not ſo ſtrong, but that one 
_ eaſily ſlides into the other; the ſtate, divided 
between theſe three powers and the crown, is 
maintained in an equipoiſe; for any two 
united, find an equal force to oppoſe them; 
and intereſts that it is impoſſible to unite, pre- 

vent any three from overwhelming the fourth. 


In 
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In this caſe, the government may be free, 
mild, and durable *. 

In the earlier ſtages of ſociety, when a 
martial ſpirit pervades the whole nation, and 
when the inconveniences ariſing from an un- 
ſettled conſtitution, and an imperfect police, 
compel the upper ranks to exert themſelves, 
in order to guard againſt oppreſſion from 
thoſe who are above, and againſt plunder 
from thoſe who are beneath them; when 
the mode in which war is carried on, is com- 
patible with the enjoyment of thoſe luxuries 
for which they have a reliſh; and when the 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence demands no laborious 
ſtudy or excluſive application ; the opulent, 
without any effort of the legiſlator, naturally 
become the ſoldiers, the ſenators, and the 


magiſtrates of their country. The goods of 


the mind coincide with the goods of fortune, 
and the foundation of government is ſe- 
cure. However tumultuous the adminiſtra- 
tion may be, from the barbarous roughneſs of 
their manners; however convulſed, by the 
ſtruggles of the prince and the upper ranks, 


* Bacon conſiders * ſecond nobles,” or a gentry, as 
neceſſary to counterpoiſe the higher nobleſſe, and to temper 
popular commotions. Eſſays, Empire. 

| for 
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for a ſuperiority of power; the conſtitution 
always rights of itſelf And although, from 
time to time, the poor, galled by oppreſſion, 
may riſe in their wrath, to repay with uſury 
the injuries they have ſuffered ; we never ſee - 
any ſyſtematic plan to alter the conſtitution, 
unleſs a change of property ſhould impercep- 
tibly have taken place; when, if no provi- 
fion has been made for ſuch an event, they 
who feel themſelves qualified by their property 
and education, will never reſt ſatisfied, until 
they obtain a due ſhare of power *. 

But when, in the progreſs of ſociety, the 
martial ſpirit of a nation becomes nearly ex- 
tinct, and the ſciences of war and of juriſ- 
prudence become ſo improved and compli- 
cated, as to require a laborious and continued 


application; when the practice of either is : . 


incompatible with the enjoyment of thoſe 


* A ſtriking inſtance of the real indifference of the poor 
as to political power, and how much diſpoſed they are to 
relinquiſh duties for which they feel themſelves unqualified, 
unleſs inſtigated by ambitious individuals, or corrupted by 
the enjoyment of lawleſs rule, occurs in the Roman 
hiſtory: it was neceſſary to tack the law which admitted 
plebeians to the conſulſhip, and all the higher offices of ſtate, 
to another, aboliſhing exceſſive intereſt for debts, and diſ- 
abling any citizen from poſſeſſing more than five hundred 
Jugera of land, in order to make the former paſs. 
| 5 | ö luxuries 
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luxuries to which a. poliſhed and opulent 
man is accuſtomed ; when a perfected con- 


ſtitution has ſettled the claims of all parties, 
and a regular police enſures protection to per- 


ſons and property, without any exertion of 


the individual; the opulent, unleſs reſtrained 
by law, cuſtom, and the fear of ſhame, natu- 


rally relinquiſh the ſevere duties of citizens, 


for the undiſturbed enjoyment of eaſe, ſecurity, 


and pleaſure ; and the ſervice of their country 


devolves on indigent men, who are ſtimulated 


by the proſpect of pecuniary emolument. 


But, in theſe employments, the latter acquire 
a ſuperiority of abilities; the goods of the 
mind no longer coincide with the goods of 
fortune, and a revolution is unavoidable. 
Although courage and a ſkill in war are, 
perhaps, the moſt important of thoſe virtues 


which, joined to property, compoſe the foun- 


dation of government, they alone will not 
ſuffice: a ſuperiority in the ſciences of politics, 
legiſlation, juriſprudence, and, above all, in 


that general knowledge ariſing from a liberal 
education, is alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary; 
and a conſtitution that allows thoſe who are 


poſſeſſed of property to be deficient in any 
one, or that excludes from a ſhare of political 
power thoſe who enjoy any or all of theſe 

5 | TO ad van- 
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advantages, ſows * ſeeds of its own de- 
ſtruction. 

That ſtage of manners, in which ou opu- 
lent are naturally diſpoſed to relinquiſh the 
ſervice of their country, has hitherto enforced 
the eſtabliſhment of a ſtanding army. In thoſe _ 
departments of public life, which are more 
ſtrictly called civil, the deſertion of the upper 
ranks is not ſo complete. To theſe civil 
offices, all political power is more immedi- 
ately annexed ; greater pecuniary emolument 
is to be derived from them, and the duties 
are compatible with eaſe and ſecurity. But 
to the military profeſſion no political import- 
ance is neceſſarily annexed ; the profits are, in 
general, trifling, and its duties are moſt ſevere. 
In all opulent and luxurious nations, therefore, 
the upper ranks have, in general, almoſt en- 

tirely relinquiſhed the uſe of arms; and the 
defence of the community has devolved on 
the indigent or mean. | 
The events that have lately taken . on 
the continent, have induced many to depre- 
ciate the boaſted ſuperiority of diſciplined 
troops over raw levies; and, from thence, to 
argue againſt the policy of maintaining ſtand- 
ing armies. But we ſhould recollect, that the 
French have obtained all their victories with 
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an immenſe expence of blood; and, although 
it is certain that a great nation, if impelled 


by a generous enthuſiaſm, a baneful fanaticiſm, 
or the fear of a guillotine, to riſe in a maſs, 
muſt prevail by numbers; yet it would be 
very imprudent to truſt. the exiſtence of a 
nation, through a ſeries of ages, to the opera- 


tion of ſuch principles. | 


A ſtanding army is often ed as per- 
nicious, inaſmuch as it retains in idleneſs a 
conſiderable portion of the community, which 


might otherwiſe be employed in uſeful labour. 


If the army is properly conſtituted, this ob- 


jection falls to the ground: it is compoſed of 


ſupernumeraries in agriculture, and of the 


idle and diſſolute in all trades; the firſt of 


whom would, if not engaged as ſoldiers, emi- 
grate, and the latter would turn beggars and 
robbers. Government forces the rich to give 


up a imall portion of their . ſuperfluities, in 
order to retain at home numbers who would 


otherwiſe be forced to ſeek bread elſewhere, 
and in order to render uſeful members of ſo- 


ciety thoſe whom otherwiſe error or idleneſs 
would have conſigned to deſtruction . Under 


* Our army has ſaved many more from the gallows than 
all the W houſes ever will. 


the 
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the protection of this ſtanding army, all ranks 


purſue- their occupations in ſecurity, during 
weir as well as peace; as the military ſciences 


become improved by men who devote them- 


ſelves to the ſtudy, war becomes more ex- _ 
penſive; and, ſoon exhauſting the revenues 
of each ſtate, it is leſs frequent, or at leaſt 
leſs durable, and what is of more conſe- 
quence, it is carried on with leſs ferocity. 
Profeſſional men oppoſe one another without 
animoſity, well knowing, that their adverſaries 
are, like themſelves, actuated by a ſenſe of 
duty, or #generous thirſt of honour ; whereas, 
when peaſants are torn from the plough, and 
mechanics from their trades, a ſenſe of pri- 
vate injury rankles in each breaſt, and the 
public quarrel is aggravated by the animoſity 
of individuals. 

Standing armies, alſo, alone can enſure the 
independence of ſeparate eſtates. The luſt of 
dominion will operate, and cauſes of diſſen- 
fion between neighbouring nations will ariſe ; 
but the victor of any two that had been en- 
gaged in war for any time, would poſſeſs ſuch 
infinite advantages, that its empire muſt in- 
evitably be extended over all within its reach, 
unleſs the inſtitution of a permanent military 

'Q_2 | force 
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force ſhould have preſerved to other action, 
during peace, the habits of diſcipline, and a 
| knowledge of the ſcience of war. The inde- 
pendence of the different ſtates of Greece 
was owing to their continued diſſenſions, 

| through which all were, in ſome degree, 
equally warlike. The Perſian invaſion having 
produced a temporary union, the Athenians, 
who perſiſted longer than all the other repub- 
ics, in retorting the attack of the common 
enemy, became ſo ſuperior, that their domi- 
nion was ſubmitted to, almoſt without a ſtrug- 


gle, by the greater part of Greece; and the 


whole would ſoon have been ſubjugated, had 
not the Spartan republic, which, by the con- 
ſtitution of Lycurgus, was a ſtanding army, 
with great difficulty reſiſted the efforts of 
Athenian ambition. 

But whether ſtanding armies are to os 
| deemed beneficial to mankind in general, and 
to each ſtate in particular, or not ; ſtill, if any 
neighbouring power adopts the plan, others 
muſt do the ſame. In ordinary times, nations, 
inſtead of riſing in a maſs, will be content 
with ſending only a part of the community 
to war; and that part, buoyed up neither with 
enthuſiaſm nor fanaticiſm, will fight like or- 


dinary | 
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dinary men, and muſt: ſoon ſubmit to ſuperior 
ſkill, and that ſuperior bravery which men 
acquire who are accuſtomed to danger. 

It is, however, argued, that the navy of an 
iſland forms a ſufficient defence, and that the 
wooden walls of England will alone ſerve us 
as fortreſſes. An iſland ſhould, perhaps, pay 
even a ſuperior attention to its marine force; 
but a navy, however flouriſhing, is but an 
uncertain ſafeguard. The fate of James II. 
proves, that a ſuperior fleet cannot 3 
prevent an invaſion; and the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, riding triumphant in 
the channel during the American war, prove 
how impoſlible it is for any ſingle ſtate to en- 
ſure a conſtant ſuperiority at ſea, throughout 
all the emergencies and diſaſters of war. 

Some there are, who profeſs to rely with 
confidence on the energy of an armed people, 
fighting, on their own ground, for their inde- 
pendence and conſtitution; but, unleſs com- 
pelled by a deſpotic government, or actuated 
by an enthuſiaſm that cannot be enſured at the 
time of need, people will not arm themſelves. 
Admitting, however, both theſe cauſes to 
operate in the ſtrongeſt manner; ſtill, in a 
country like England, denuded of fortreſſes, it 
- wu be impoſſible to collect and to organize 
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the maſs, ſoon. enough to prevent the enemy 


from penetrating far into the country; and 
the independence of the nation would be con- 
ſigned to the event of what would reſemble a 


civil war, from the mode in nien! it muſt be 
carried on. 7 OE A 


But it will be faid, although our heck may, : 


by unfavourable winds, be prevented from act- 
ing, or, by a combination of foes, be com- 


pelled to retire from an invincibly ſuperior | 
force; a militia would be a defence as ſecure 


againſt the enemy, and leſs dangerous to 
our conſtitution. By a militia, I ſuppoſe, is 
meant an inſtitution, through which all the 
inhabitants of a country are prepared for war ; 
the upper ranks, or thoſe qualified by their 
education, are taught the ſcience of war, 


- ſo as to be confided in as officers ; ; the 


lower ranks are taught the uſe of arms and 


habits of diſcipline, ſo as to be relied on as 


ſoldiers. | 
It may be doubted, whether; if it were 

poſſible to render a nation in general warlike, 

we ought to do ſo; as long as human nature 


continues the ſame, ſuch a nation would ſel- 


dom be at peace with its neighbours ; whereas, 
while the diſuſe of arms ſoftens the minds of 


men in general, the majority of them are 
averſe 
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averſe to war; their ſentiments prevail over 
the reſtleſs ambition of the ſeleQ. wy and 
wars are leſs frequent. 
Smith * obſerves, that in modern war r the 
habit of ready and implicit obedience 1 is of 
much greater conſequence than a conſiderable 
ſuperiority in the management of arms; but 
in this habit, the ſoldiers of a militia 10 
are only exerciſed once a week or month, 
and who are bound to obey their officers only 
at thoſe times, muſt be inferior to regulars, 
whoſe whole life is directed by them. 
Heaven-born generals there may have been; 
that is, there may have been men, in whom a 
peculiar genius has ſuperſeded the neceſſity, and 
ſurpaſſed the effects, of practice and habit, in 
the power of comprehending, at one intuitive 
glance, the whole theatre and object of a 
campaign; of combining and directing, ii 
the moſt advantageous manner, the various 
and complex force of an army; and of pene- 
trating and thwarting the deſigns of the enemy. 
But a heaven-born officer never yet exiſted 
both ſtudy and practice are neceſſary to en- 
able any man to be maſter of the ſyſtem of 
taQics practiſed by the army in which he 


* Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. 1. 1 £53 
Q 4 leres, 
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ſerves, and to acquire thoſe abſtruſe ſciences 
on which the fate of battles now depends. 
In proportion as the art of war improves, the 


_ profeſſion of an officer requires more ſtudy 


and practice; and it is not probable, that an 


officer of militia will devote himſelf ſuffici- 
ently to the ſtudy ; he cannot have opportu- 


nities of practice, ſo as to meet, on equal 
terms, one who has devoted his whole life to 
both; neither will his ſoldiers have that con- 
fidence in his ſuperior knowledge and expe- 
rience, without which they will never behave 


with implicit obedience in the hour of danger 


and diſmay. | 
A militia muft always, therefore, be "I 


rior to a regular army, both as to officers and 
men ; and although a country like America 
may, by its natural difficulties, retard the pro- 
greſs of an invader, until, by degrees, new- 


raiſed troops become ſufficiently diſciplined to 


oppoſe him on equal terms; although, as in 
France, a frontier rendered almoſt impene- 
trable by art, may give time to embody and 
organize the nation, when deſpotiſm or en- 


thuſiaſm impels the maſs with irreſiſtible force; 
; England poſſeſſes no ſuch advantages; here 


are no rivers, woods, mountains, or moraſles, 
to retard the enemy, and, by a war of poſts, 
| LE. 
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to enure the peaſantry to arms, and no fortreſs. 
will exhauſt his force and his time in beſieging 
it. It would not be poſſible for our general 
to avoid a battle, without giving up the con- 
teſt, In ſuch a country, ſucceſs would pro- 
bably follow ſuperiority of ſkill and diſci- 
pline: in one of ſo ſmall an extent, a very 
few battles would decide the fate of the war; 
and, in a commercial country depending on 
a fictitious circulating capital of paper mo- 
ney* ” the loſs of even one See Wen: 


z © £&# 


of government +. 'A militia, — can- 
5 N N | 3 not 
* Vide Note [8] : at "ie end of the volume. 
| + Some people talk of laying waſte the country, in order | 
to retard the enemy: ſurely they forget, that no govern- 
ment could attempt ſuch a meaſure, unleſs poſſeſſed of power 
which we are not willing to grant; and that, in a country 
like England, no government, however abſolute, eould effect 
itt, but in a partial inſufficient manner. Men will not burn 
their own houſes, nor will farmers deſtroy their own crops; 
this muſt be done by the military. And as ſuch a meaſure 
would not be attempted, until the hour of the moſt immi- 
nent neceſſity, in the line of the moſt obvious danger, they 
would be better employed in oppoſing the enemy. This 
meaſure has never been effected, except in countries expoſed 
in ſome ſingle point of attack, to which the enemy was 
reſtrained, and on which his progreſs was retarded by a 
frontier town or fortreſs, Our only fortreſs is the ocean, 
and if that ſhould have yielded to even a temporary naval 
ſuperiority i in the enemy, it would be impoſſible to foreſee 
his point * attack, which he might vary according to cir- 
ä cumſtances; 
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not be conſidered as a ſufficient ſecurity to 
England. or 

Before the invention of gunpowder the 
chief object of a military education was, to 
increaſe the bodily vigour and agility of a 
man. In the ancient world, legiſlators, with- 
out putting the community or individuals to 
any expence, effected this, by encouraging 
the gymnaſtic exerciſes ; which all ranks were 
led to practiſe, both by perſonal emulation, 
and as a duty of religion. Under our feudal 
governments, the inſtitution of tournaments 
anſwered the ſame end, with regard to the 
upper ranks; but nothing ſimilar was eſta- 
bliſhed, adapted to the means and inclina- 
tions of the lower claſſes, or to the mode of 
fighting practiſed by them. And as the in- 
clinations of the people were not engaged, 
all the ordinances made from time to time to 
_ enforce the practice of archery, and other 
military exerciſes, in a great meaſure failed 

and were neglected. | 

But admitting it were poſſible, by means of 
a rigorous police, and in ſpite of their intereſts 
and inclinations, to compel men to practiſe the 


cumſtances ; and to lay waſte every unn rale part of our 
coaſt, would anſwer almoſt all his ends, and ſave him the 
trouble of a deſcent. 

en | 


* 
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neceſſary military exerciſes ; though this mea- 


ſure might be adviſeable, while it could be 0 


carried into execution at a very trifling ex- 
pence to government and individuals: yet, 
ſince fire-arms have become the univerſal wea- 
pon, the expence attending it would be into- 
| lerable to either. A very few days exerciſe 
with powder and ball by all the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, would occaſion ſuch a conſump- 
tion of ammunition, that a great revenue 
would be exhauſted, before they could, in the 
Mlighteſt degree, be qualified for ſoldiers“k. A 
militia ſeems, therefore, impracticable, except 
in countries thinly peopled , like America, 

where each individual is led by his mode of 
life to acquire {kill in the uſe of his gun: and 
| Inſtead of rejecting, as an alien to our conſti- 
tution, an eſtabliſhment that is neceſſary to our 
independence; inſtead of relying on a power 
which we cannot exert, and which is there- 
fore nugatory,—that of annually diſbanding 
it; it would become an enlightened nation, 
to look danger in the face, and to model a 
regular army in ſuch a manner as to render it, 
if poſſible, a ſafeguard, not an | enemy, to our 
free conſtitution. 


* Wealth of Nations, book vi. chap... 1. 
t Vide Note [T] at the end of the volume. 
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\ 


CHAP. V. 


| Tour: 2 — army is dangerous to the 


liberties of a nation, is a maxim ſo uni- 


verſally and implicitly received, that no one 
ſeems to conſider in what the danger conſiſts, 
nor how it ought to be guarded againſt, We 


perſiſt in the ſame meaſures that were pur- 
ſued: by our anceſtors, without adverting to 
the change that has taken place in our man- 
ners, and without even ſuſpeQing, that what 
formerly was moſt beneficial, may now ” 
pernicious. 

This danger ſeems to how aw firſt appre- 
hended in modern Europe, towards the cloſe 
of the feudal ſyſtem. The warlike barons, 
who acknowledged it to be their duty as citi- 
zens, and conſidered it as an honour to fight 
the battles of their country, and who found 


themſelves equal to their enemies in courage 


and diſcipline, beheld with a jealous eye the 
mercenaries whom the different ſovereigns be- 
gan to retain as a permanent body of troops. 
It appeared to them, that this new inſtitution 

„5 . was 
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vas intended, not to oppoſe the public enemy, 
but. to ſtrengthen the hands of government, 
and to abridge the liberty (the name they 
gave the licentiouſneſs) of the ſubject, The 
national force, it was argued, was ſufficient _ 
to oppoſe the national enemy; and if not, an 
equality ſhould be obtained by national allies : 
and as they found, that the excluſive practice 
of war gave the mercenaries irreſiſtible ad- 
vantages, they concluded, that the more their 
diſcipline was neglected, the fewer the troops 
the king was ſuffered to maintain, and the 
more deſpicable and diſguſting the ſervice was 
rendered, the greater would be the ſafety of 
the ſubject, and the leſs would be the power 
of the crown. | 
As long as the people in general fought 
the battles of their country, ſuch ſentiments 
might be juſt, and ſuch meaſures prudent; 
but when they were no longer led by in- 
clination, or compelled by law, to ſerve in 
the army, a different ſyſtem of government 
took place, and internal liberty reſted on a 
| baſis altogether different. The private reve- 
nues of a monarch might ſuffice to retain a 
guard for his dignity, and even ſome bands 
| of mercenaries, to overawe a powerful baron; 1 
> but 
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but were very inadequate to the maintenance 


of a force capable of oppoling the public 


enemy. In order to enable the maſs of a na- 


tion to relinquiſh entirely the duties of war, 


a certain portion muſt be induced to devote 
themſelves excluſively to it; and the queſ- 
tion of legiſlative policy is, out of what order 


or rank of citizens this portion ſhould be 


ſelected. 


The ancient world (although the writers of 
antiquity have been frequently quoted on this 


ſubject) ſcarcely affords us any example to 
dire& our judgment. When corruption and 


effeminacy had rendered the citizens in the 
ſmall Grecian republics averſe to war, the 


_ deficiency was ſupplied, on any emergency, 


by a rabble promiſcuouſſy collected from 
among the neighbouring ſtates. The tyrants | 


who from time to time aſſumed the ſove- 


reignty of theſe republics, never attempted to 


ſecure their power by an army compoſed of 
any part of their ſubjects, but by bands of 
foreign mercenaries, who followed war as a 
trade. The armies of the Carthaginians were 


compoſed of troops hired from different na- 
tions, —Spaniards, Moors, Gauls, &c. None 


of theſe ſtates e 2150 idea of dividing 


the 
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the duties of citizens, and of ſupplying a ge- 
neral averſion to war, by making it the in- 
tereſt of a part of the ſociety to devote them- 
ſelves entirely to it. The example of Rome 
can alone be of any uſe; and the hiſtory of 


that nation proves how dangerous it is to en- 


truſt the excluſive profeſſion of arms to the 


populace. The conſtitution, however, of the 
Roman army was ſo different from that of the 
ſtanding armies eſtabliſhed by the regular go- 
vernments of Europe, as to be but partially 
applicable to the queſtion before us. 

To attach aliens to the conſtitution of a 
ſtate, is impoſſible. When, therefore, a nation 
hires foreign troops, the birth, fortune, or edu- 


cation of the officers are points of little im- 


portance; and, as their affections cannot be 
engaged, their power only can be guarded 
againſt. But when a proportion of citizens 
agree, for certain conſiderations, to perform the 


duty of the whole, it is of great conſequence, 


whether the command of this military force 
is to be entruſted to men ſelected from among 
thoſe who muſt, or from thoſe who cannot, be 
intereſted in the preſervation of the conſti- 
tition ; from thoſe whom it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible, or from ROWE whom i is eaſy, to de- 

85 ceive; 
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ceive; and from thoſe to whom no bribe is 
adequate, e thoſe whom * bribe can 


win *. 

Monteſquieu + e that i in a aifree Rate, 
(baving England in view,) either the army 
ſhould be compoſed. of thoſe who have pro- 
perty ſufficient to be reſponſible for their con- 


duct to their fellow- citizens, and be enliſted 
only for a year, or of the moſt deſpicable 


part of the nation, whom the legiſlative power 
would be able to diſband at pleaſure; and that 
the ſoldiers ſhould live mixed with their fel- 


low-citizens, not in n ſeparate amps, ae, 
or barracks. : 


His language ſeems obſcure ; and it is un- 


certain whether he requires property in a ſol- 


dier, as a forfeiture in caſe of miſconduct, or 
as a ſurety for his inclinations: if the latter, 


*I have aſſumed as an indiſputable truth, that ſoldiers 
will follow the officers by whom they are accuſtomed to be 
commanded. The example of France refutes not this 
maxim as to all ordinary caſes; for in France there has 


been one univerſal war of the poor againſt the rich, and the 


ſoldiers were intereſted to oppoſe their officers. But even 
in France, the officers prepared the diſobedience which they 


3 latterly experienced; they began the revolution by promul- 
gating dodrines ſubverſive of their own authority as well as 


of all regular government, and were afterwards unable to 
reſtrain the wild beaſts they had ſet looſe, 


y- L*Efprit de Loix, book xi. chap. 6. 


his 
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his pHndhites are juſt ; but if the former, pro- 


perty becomes but a weak ſafeguard. Nei- 


ther Cæſar nor Anthony, nor any of his tri- 
bunes and centurions, were afraid of fines and 
confiſcations ; and an officer, however rich, if 
diſpoſed to rebel, and ſupported by his com- 
rades, will very little regard the ſentence of a 
court of juſtice, or the attempts of a magiſtrate 
to carry it into execution, Where there is not 
a ſuperior power to enforce them, laws are but 
cobwebs : the weak muſt apply to the incli- 
nations of the ſtrong. As long as a nation is 
unwarlike, its freedom depends on the inte- 
grity of the army; and no rational confidence 
can be placed in it, unleſs commanded and diſ— 
eiplined by men, while education, habits, and 
intereſts are likely to attach them to the efta= 
bliſhed conſtitution. 
The precaution of not diowing the troops 
to be aſſembled in camps or barracks, ſeems 
perfectly inadequate to the danger; however 
diſperſed or mixed the ſoldiers may be, they 
and the officers muſt ſtill feel themſelves a 
claſs diſtinct from other citizens “; and if the 
latter are choſen from the ſcum of the nation, 
An army may be a tool of deſpotiſm in the hands of 
a mob as well as of a monarch. In the latter caſe, the dif- 
terence of danger is trifling, whether ſoldiers are in barracks 


or quarters; but in the former, an army becomes an engine 
of irreſiſtible power, if diſperſed in quarters. 


R „ they 
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they can have no attachment to its civil ** 
The prerogative of diſbanding the army at 


pleaſure being veſted in the ſenate, is alſo nu- 


gatory. It is ſcarcely poſſible that an army can 
be an object of terror to any free country, un- 
leſs a conſiderable party in the country has 
eſpouſed its cauſe; and then a vote of parlia- 
ment to refuſe ſupplies, would be as ineffec- 
tual, as the decree of the ſenate was, to recal 
Cæſar from Gaul, and to diſband his legions*, 
The ſituation of the ſtate with regard to fo- 
reign powers, will almoſt always preelude ſuch 
a meaſure from being attempted, while, by dif- 
perſing the troops, both officers and men are 
rendered fo inferior in diſcipline, as to be en- 
tirely incapable of oppoſing the N _ — 
with any chance of ſucceſs. 
Notwithſtanding this inferiority, an army 
would be as dangerous as ever to internal li- 
berty. It is not neceffary that the troops of a 
tyrant ſhould be very numerous, or poſſeſs 
any ſuperiority of diſcipline over his ſubjects: 
| his power depends entirely on having a body 
of men united together, and ready to act in 
concert towards a” determinate point; and, 
with theſe advantages, an artful leader may 
contrive to erect a tyranny over a numerous 


* The iſſue of the conteſt between the Parliament and 
Cromwell will equally illuſtrate the argument. 


and 
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and even a warlike people, although his mer- 
cenaries, or partizans, may not in number equal 
the thouſandth part of them. A body of 

troops, ſo ſmall as to be called only a guard, 
enabled Piſiſtratus to eſtabliſn a tyranny in 
Athens, at a time when all the citizens were 
as brave, and as much enured to war, as any 
of his mercenaries. Although it may be more, 
difficult to effect this in an extenſive country 
than in a ſingle town, yet if once it is effected, 
it is more ſecure; and that it is not impoſſihle, 
France will bear wines ; for no one diſputes 
that the ruling party or ſe& has always been 
leaſt numerous, and has triumphed over its 
various opponents, only by means of a body 
of troops continually in readineſs to act, yet 
no ways poſſeſſed of any ſuperiority of diſci- 
pline; that is, a mob retained to overawe, to 
plunder, and aſſaſſinate. 

Smith * obſerves, that © men 4 e : 

principles have been jealous of a ſtanding 
army as dangerous to liberty. It certainly 
© 18 fo, whenever the intereſts of the general 
© and principal officers are not connected 
with the ſupport of the conſtitution of the 
« ſtate; but where the ſovereign is himſelf 
the general, and the principal nobility and 


* Wealth of Nations book v. ch. I 
1 7 | « gentry 
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“ gentry of the country are the chief officers 
of the army, where the military force is 
placed under the command of thoſe who 
have the greateſt intereſt in the ſupport of 
the civil authority, becauſe they have the 
greateſt ſhare of that authority, a ſtanding 
army can never be dangerous to liberty; on 
the contrary, it may, in ſome caſes, be favour- 
* able to it. The ſecurity which it gives the 
ſovereign, renders unneceſſary that trouble- 
ſome jealouſy which, in ſome modern re- 
publics, ſeems to watch over the minuteſt 
actions, and to be at all times ready to diſturb 
the peace, of every citizen. Where the ſe- 
5 curity of the magiſtrate, though ſupported 
* by the principal people in the country, 1s 
endangered by every popular diſcontent ; 
where a ſmall tumult is capable of bringing 
about a great revolution ; the whole autho- 
rity of government muſt be employed to 
ſuppreſs and puniſh every murmur and 
complaint againſt it. To a ſovereign, on 
the contrary, who feels himſelf ſupported, 
not only by the natural ariſtocracy of the 
country, but by a well-regulated ſtanding 
army, the rudeſt, the moſt groundleſs, and 
moſt licentious remonſtrance can give but 
little diſturbance. He can ſafely pardon or 
25 neglect them, and his conſciouſneſs of his 
8 * Own 
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c own ſuperiority ART diſpoſes him to 
4 do ſo.” 

Both theſe doctrines are Sin b pnddel by! De 
Lolme*, and the latter with a great appear- 
ance of reaſon; for (as he juſtly obſerves) 
« An army 1s not that ſimple weapon which 

&« it is ſuppoſed to be; it is formed of officers 
and ſoldiers, who feel the ſame paſſions with 

e the reſt of the people, the ſame diſpoſition 
to promote their own intereſt and import- 
& ance, when they find out their ſtrength, and 
« proper opportunities offer. And what will 
& be the reſource of the ſovereign, if, into that 
« army, on the aſſiſtance of which he relies, 
« the ſame party-ſpirit creeps by which his 
other ſubjeQs are actuated ?—ln general, it 
„ may be laid down as a maxim, that where 
the ſovereign looks to his army for the ſe- 
“ curity of his perſon and authority, the ſame 
“ military laws by which this army is kept 
together, muſt be extended over the whole 
“ nation; not in regard to military duties or 
” Seid but certainly in regard to all that 
&« relates to the ſovereign and his orders. The 
* martial law concerning theſe tender points 
% muſt be univerſal ; the jealous regulations 
T concerning mutinying and Oe of or- 


* Engliſh Conſt. ch. I7. TEE 
oo E * 
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* ders, cannot be ſeverely enforced on that 


part of the nation which ſecures the ſub- 


& jection of the reſt, while the more nume- 
* 'rous and inferior part of the people are left 
& to enjoy an unreſtrained freedom.” 

But De Lolme miſconceives the meaning of 


Smith, and, as it ſhould ſeem, taking it for 


granted that the ſubmiſſion of the people to a 
king muſt be compulſatory, (a maxim by no 
means juſt,) thinks only of the efficacy of a 


ſtanding army to ſupport the power of a mo- 


narch againſt a reluctant nation. So far he is 


certainly in the right; an army indiſcrimi- 


nately ſelected from, and ſtill forming part of 
the nation, cannot be relied on, to prevent re- 
volutions ariſing from general diſcontent. But 


a ſyſtem of government that gives univerſal 


diſſatisfaction, i is a tyranny ; which, whatever 


may be its form, is hourly liable to deſtruction. 


Smith, however, adverts not to ſuch a caſe; but 
to thoſe partial and intereſted invectives, pro- 
ceeding from diſcontented individuals, which, 
though ſometimes productive of tumults, fatal 


to an unarmed government, however popular 
in general, and which are therefore objects of 


terror to ſuch governments; are not danger- 
ous, and create no alarm to one that, while it 


gives ſatisfaction to the bulk of the people, 


poſſeſſes means of cruſhing all partial tumults, 
N 8 7 an d 
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and of giving time to the nation to make ma- 
nifeſt its ſentiments. | 

De Lolme, (ſuppoſing Smith to as the 
Engliſh conſtitution in view,) in order to prove 
that the ſecurity of the crown does not de- 
pend on the army of which it has the com- 
mand, inſtances the Princes of the houſe of 
Tudor, whoſe adminiſtration, not only abſo- 
lute but oppreffive, was not ſupported by any 
army whatever; and, in dire& oppoſition to 
the whole doctrine of Smith, maintains that a 
ſtanding army is incompatible with liberty; 
and that its being officered by the principal 
nobility and gentry, would only be advantage- 
ous to them, but not to the nation at large “. 
His own arguments will prove the con- 
trary ; for if an army is ſo very delicate a tool, 
ſo difficult to manage, the abſolute power ac- 
tually poſſeſſed and peaceably maintained for 
” wo a period oy moſt of the European 


„It is only by means of tandiog 8 that the ſove- 
reigns of moſt of the kingdoms of Europe have been able 
to aſſert the prerogatives of the crown. And it is only 
by continuing to keep up ſuch forces, that, like Eaſtern 
monarchs, and, indeed, like all the monarchs that ever 
exiſted, they continue to be able to ſupport their autho- 
rity. Ch. 17. 

Since the introduction of Randing armies, which are now 

| kept by all the crowns of Europe, no treaty has been en- 

tered into by thoſe crowns with any ſubject. Ibid. | 
| "= W-< | kings 
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| kings muſt certainly have ſome other found- 
ation. And we find, that in thoſe countries 
where the prerogative of the crown is alto- 
gether unlimited, the greater part of thoſe 
tricks of ſtate-craft, which De Lolme thinks 
neceſſary to ſecure the obedience of the army, 
are not practiſed . As the nobility and gen- 
try of the abſolute monarchies of Europe are 
ſtill more expoſed than the lower claſſes to the 
exceſſive power of the monarch, we may be 
ſure that the authority of the crown is not 
ſupported ſolely by the army; for the nobi- 
lity, who, in thoſe countries, are excluſively 
the chief officers of it, would never allow it to 
be uſed as an inſtrument of their own oppreſ- 
fon. Indeed, that part of our own hiſtory 
which has been adduced as a proof that the 
power of the Engliſh kings reſts not on the 
command of the army, may ſerve to prove 
the ſame with regard to the other crowns of 
Europe; for De Lolme certainly errs when he 


4 The quarters of the Pruſſian troops are permanent, and 
all the native ſoldiers are retained to their military duties 
not above three months in each year; the reſt of the time 
they are ſuffered to return to their reſpective homes, and 
mix with other citizens in the ordinary occupations of trade 
and huſbandry. Even the foreigners are allowed to devote 
themſelves to work nine or ten months in a year, and the 
proportion in each company depends chiefly on the Captain, 


whoſe interęſt leads him to retain to Ay duty 1 no More 
thay are barely neceſſary. | 
thinks 
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| thinks that circumſtance peculiar to England. 

All the kings of Europe were, at the ſame pe- 
riod, equally abſolute; yet their ſtanding forces 

were perfectly een And thoſe pe- 
culiarities of our conſtitution, which gave riſe 
to the political weight which the commons 
afterwards obtained, and from which our free- 
dom may be traced, were yet in embrio, were 
ſcarcely diſcernible, and had no effect either in 
eſtabliſhing or reſtraining the power of the 
prince. 1 ö 

5 Although it ſhould be urged chat a military 
force is the inſtrument which abſolute mo- 
narchs uſually employ to maintain their au- 
thority, and carry on the buſineſs of the ſtate; 


this would only prove, that a ſtanding army is 


the conſequence, but not that it is the cauſe, 
of deſpotiſm. Thoſe branches of government 
Which, in limited monarchies, reſtrain the power 
of the king, ſerve alſo to maintain it, and aſſiſt 
him in the diſcharge of the various functions of 
government. Theſe branches being removed, 
or having never been eſtabliſhed, the monarch 
neceſſarily becomes abſolute; and no other in- 
ſtrument of government or prop to his autho— 
rity being left, he, of neceſſity, employs the 
military. But it does not follow, that if a 
ſtanding army ſhould be formed while the 
branches of government, deſtined to reſtrain, 


aſſiſt, 
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aſſiſt, 161 ſupport the monarch, are in full 
vigour, that therefore this army, if properly 
conſtituted, would create a deſpotiſm.' 
Perhaps we may be juſtified in determining 
the queſtion in the following manner: An 
army officered by the upper ranks, is not ne- 
ceſſarily conducive to liberty; that bleſſing 
mult be founded on a proper diviſion of pro- 
perty *, But when the ſtate of manners and 
ſociety requires a permanent military force, it 
is effential to the exiſtence of the eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution, (whatever it may be, ) to inveſt 
none but men of property with the command 
and direction of that force; for otherwiſe they 
would be deficient in one of the moſt import- 
ant of all political virtues, and the foundations 
of government would be ſhaken. This pre- 
caution, however, will not alone ſuffice; other 
. virtues are alſo indiſpenſably requi- 


* It may ER our demagogues to talk of an Auſtrian or 

a Pruffian Deſpot ; they will not however deny, that the 
fyſtem of government eſtabliſhed in Germany is mild and 
beneficent, if compared to that of the Turkiſh Empire, or 

the deſpotiſm of the ancient world, Other cauſes indeed 
co-operate in creating this difference, but one of the moſt 
eſſential is a ſtanding army officered excluſively by the upper 

ranks, or by men who, in conſequence of their appointments 

| and honours, are taught to imbibe ſentiments ſuperior to 
8 85 what generally influence the lower ranks. Such an army 
may not alone produce or preſerve liberty; it will certainly 
mitigate deſpotiſm. 
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: ſite in all who are born to rule; and if a legiſ- 
lator has not provided, that, by chap education, 
profeſſions, offices, and duties, thoſe who are 
poſſeſſed of property ſhould pamratly acquire 


theſe virtues, the ſeeds are ſown that muſt = 


ſooner or later produce a change in the ſyſtem 
of government. | 

If a nation ſhould reſolve to bend its 
army, and either hope to eſcape altogether 
the miſeries of war, or rely on the oppoſition 
- which un{kilful officers and new-raiſed ſoldiers 
might make to diſciplined troops; whatever 


| danger there would be from abroad, it might 


(if in all other reſpects its cboflieniba were 
juſtly formed) reaſonably expect tranquillity 
at home. The military virtues would be 
| thrown out of the queſtion, and the political 
balance and internal rule would reſt on the 
civil virtues alone *. But if a ſtanding army 
is to be kept up, the danger is infinite when 
the military virtues almoſt excluſively belong 
to the moſt indigent of the gentry, or the in- 
ferior ranks, —men who cannot be attached 
to a free but vigorous conſtitution, founded 
on the baſis of property, becauſe whatever 
may be the iſſue of a n they muſt profit 


* The ſituation of c was fimilar to this: $0 is 


by 


that of Venice. 
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by a change. If a deſpotic sc 2 is eſta- 
bliſhed, they gain as ſoldiers ; if a democratic 
republic, as citizens. As indigent men they 
cannot loſe, and they may improve their cir- 
cumſtances in times of confuſion. For al- 
though it is not to be ſuppoſed that every poor 
man is an enemy to regular government, yet 
if poverty is united to a lively reliſh for all the 
enjoyments of opulence, and is the lot of one 
who is deprived of every reaſonable proſpect 
of bettering his circumſtances to any degree 
adequate to his deſires, ſuch a man muſt look 
forward with pleaſure to civil commotions. 
Bacon ſays, * ſo many impaired eſtates and 
4 ruined fortunes, ſo many votes for diſ- 
« turbance ;” but one who is, by his mode of 
life, taught to thirſt after the enjoyments of 
wealth, differs not (though he was born in 
humble circumſtances) from him who was 
poſſeſſed of wealth and is reduced to indi- 
gence. 
But it 18 not e Ro to dwell in argument 
on a point of legiſlative policy that. is almoſt 
ſelf-evident. Let us therefore turn our at- 
tention to conſiderations not leſs important, 
perhaps, to national welfare. In the early 
tages of ſociety, the inconveniencies which 
ariſe from an unſettled conſtitution and an 
imperfect 
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imperfect police, compel men of all deſcrip= 
tions, and particularly the upper ranks, to exert 
themſelves as citizens. In the ſucceeding 
eras, the confined education even of the moſt 
opulent raiſes them not above a reliſh for boiſ- 
terous amuſements and groſs pleaſures; and 
however contemptible ſuch characters may be, 
their deſires being within the reach of a mo- 
derate income, they are contented and inde- 
| pendent. In the preſent age, a liberal education, 
and an eaſy admiſſion into the higheſt circles 
of ſociety, neceſſarily enlarge the mind, and 
exalt the ideas of every man who is born in 
_ opulence. His lot, however, is only the more 
wretched *. As ſoon as the giddy fervour of 
youth is paſt,” ſuch a man, unleſs baſe indeed, 
feels the ſpur of honourable ambition, while 
every path of diſtinction and advancement is 
ſhut againſt him. A ſenate, or congreſs, or 
| houſe of parliament, admits but a very ſmall 
portion of thoſe whoſe circumſtances put them 
above all regular lucrative profeſſions; and 
the expence attending ſuch a line of life in a 


* Much of that deſponding melancholy which is ſuppoſed 
peculiar to the Engliſh, may be, perhaps, traced to this 
cauſe. Occupation muſt be worthy a man's abilities, and 
hold forth rewards capable of overpowering temporary diſ- 
guſts, or it is not occupation but amuſement. The more a 
man's mind is exalted and his powers increaſed, the more 
difficult it is to occupy him, | 
| diſtant. 
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diſtant capital, is what the majority of them can- 
not afford. A country life only offers pleaſures 
comparatively inſipid, and occupations whoſe 
rewards are tempting neither to ambition nor 
avarice ; the greater number therefore deſert 
their duni manſions, and flock to the capi- 

tal, where they are ſoon infected with the con- 
tagious vices of gaming, e e and wild 
expence 

In every highly Seilired, eommicreial; and 
opulent nation, a ſtanding army is a neceſſary 
refuge for the idle and debauched youth of the 
lower ranks. It is a neceflary preventive 
againſt the ſame vices in the higher claſſes. 
A military profeſſion is the only one whoſe 
rewards accord with the inclinations of a man 
born to opulence, at the period of life when 
he muſt chuſe one, or devote himſelf to idle- 
neſs; and it alone is compatible with thoſe 
We which he will not relinquiſh. This 
profeſſion would be of infinite uſe, even to 
thoſe favourites of fortune who look forward 
to a ſeat in the ſenate of their country. It 
would be to them a ſchool of inſtruction in a 
ſcience of which no ſenator ought to be igno- 
rant: it would make them perſonally ac- 
ms with the diſtant dependences of the 


8 Vide Note [U] at the end of the volume. 
bp kate, 
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Nate, and it would withdraw the. dell which | 
hides from others the operations of govern-. 
ment, and the mode in which buſineſs is car- 
| ried on. Laſtly, it would occupy that dan- 
gerous period between youth and mature man- 
- hood, during which, ambition ſeldom ſup- 
| plants the love of pleaſure, and which other=- 
wiſe is probably ſpent in a waſteful debauch- 

ery, ruinous to fortune, health, and under- 

ſtanding. | | 
I be military profeſſion i is, however, neceſ- 
- fary to what we call the middling gentry, not 

only as a ſchool of inſtruction, or as a reſtraint 
on diſſipation in their youth, but as a field in 
which their ambition may have opportunity 
of exertion. It is not ſufficient for a young 
man of, this claſs to enter into the army as a 

lounge for a few years, until he ſucceeds to 
his paternal fortune; he muſt perſiſt in it un- 
til he attains to eminence, or until age and diſ- 
appointment blunt his ambition, and induce 
him to wiſh only for peace and quiet. Such a 
man, exalted in his mode of thinking by the 
impreſſion of his earlier purſuits, will ſeldom 
fink into a rivalſhip of frivolous vanity : and he 
who, if he had retired under the age of thirty, 
would have been deſpicable from the effemi- 
nacy of his diſpoſition, or would have plunged 


into 
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into a ruinous expence, will probably, if he 


_ perſiſt in his military career to more mature 
years, become a uſeful and reſpectable mem- 


ber of ſociety *®. This profeſſion is alſo the 
only one in which a man of moderate ap- 
plication and abilities may be both uſeful and 
reſpectable; yet gives ſcope, even in its low- 


eſt departments, to the moſt, exalted genius to 
diſplay its ſuperiority. It is common, indeed, 


to conſider the life of an officer as a life of 


jdleneſs. This cenſure is juſt, only in armies 


where the diſcipline is very much degraded 


or neglected; and the cenſure [ſhould fall on 


the government, not on the profeſſion. For 
in a well-diſciplined army, the leiſure time of 
an officer during peace, is no more than he 


requires to perfect himſelf in the ſcientific part 
of his profeſſion, and to qualify himſelf for 
higher ſtations and more exalted duties. It is 


alſo common to ridicule the punctilious atten- 


tion to apparent trifles, which modern diſci- 


® Whoever will take the trouble to recolle& what has | 


happened within his own knowledge, will probably find 


many more inſtances of families ruined by the economical 
ſyſtematic exceſs of the middle-aged, than by the wild ex- 


travagance of youth. 'The obſervation in the text, applies, 


however, ſolely to a preponderating claſs. Nothing can pre- 
vent ee NO following the ſtream of manners. 
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pline requires *. * This ridicule ſhould revert. 
on the ſcoffers themſelves, who only prove the 
ſhallowneſs of their reaſoning. The import- 
' ance of a man's occupation ſhould be efti- 
mated by the importance of the object he has 
in view, not by the eaſe or difficulty of the 
means by which the object is attained ; and 
the attention and labour of a man can ſcarcely 
be directed towards objects more important, 
than the ſafety of the 8 0 to which he 
. belongs. | 
Whether, therefore: the obj ect be mia | 
defence againſt the attack of an enemy, ſecu- 
rity againſt internal convulſions, or the moral 
character of the people, a ſtanding army may 
be deemed eſſentially neceſſary in all opulent 


civilized ſtates. Inſtead of rejecting it as an 7 


alien, we ſhould adopt and cheriſh it; and 
while we render it capable of effecting its 
primary object, national defence, all neceſ- 
ſary precautions ſhould be taken againſt its 
being perverted to the ſupport of internal op- 
preſſion. 

Io guard againſt this FOO three regula- 
| loi ought to be eſtabliſhed, and they will ſuf- 


Hce. 1ſt, A qualification of immoveable pro- 


perty ſhould be required in the officers, of 
| ſuch a value as to render them (to uſe the lan- 
vide Note [X] at the end of the volume. 
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guage of the day) independent e ; 
that is, officers ſhould be men who, if not offi- 
.- cers,. would probably have followed no pro- 
feſſion for the ſake of pecuniary emolument ; 
and although this qualification ſhould be rated ” 
ſomewhat" too low, few of ſmall fortunes, 
| who might be thus included, would engage in 
a profeſſion which, though highly honourable, 
neither can nor ought to be lucrative. But 
inſtead of regulating the ſtandard of property 
on the principle of our militia, which enſures 
and aggravates the evil it is meant to prevent, 
the qualification for a general and an enſign 
ſhould be the ſame ®, _ 
2dly, The army ſhould never be employed, 
even at the requiſition of the civil magiſtrates, 
to quell riots. This limitation to the power 
of abuſing the command of the military to 
unconſtitutional purpoſes, is not a. ſufficient 
ſafeguard. A corrupt magiſtrate may at all 
times eaſily be found; and ſo odious and 
1 in their conduct are | popular, * 


6 Unleſs officers are, without exception, of this claſs 
men of large property, ſcattered through the army, are 
productive of almoſt as much harm as good. The fame 
may be obſerved of every department of the public ſervice. 
Property, as a teſt of political integrity, 1s applicable to the | 


| claſs, not to the individual. Vide. Note ah at the _ of 
the volume. | | 
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blies, however juſtifiable in the cauſe of their 


inſurrection, that we are apt to forget- which 


party was originally to blame; and to avoid 1 
an immediate and perſonal, but perhaps triffing 


evil, we ſide with government, and have often 


to ſupport meaſures ruinous to national 'wel- 
fare. No injury that can ariſe to individuals 
ought to be put in competition with the pu- 
rity of a free conſtitution ; and the law may 
eaſily afford to individuals a recompence. And 


with regard to thoſe uncommon and dangerous 


inſurrections, which ſomętimes though rarely 


occur; when a populace, miſled by ſome wild 
_ enthuſiaſm or artful demagogue, and en- 
couraged by impunity, really ſhake the foun- 

dations of regular government ; -the wiſdom. 


of the Britiſh conſtitution has afforded a ſafe - 


remedy, which ought to be imitated by all 
nations. The interference of the military may 


be permitted under the ſanction of a bill of 


indemnity. If the police is not ſtrong enough 


to preſerve PEACE in ordinary times, the poli ce 
ſhould be ſtrengthened; but ſoldiers ſhould 


never be allowed to act as peace officers *. 


Mansfield as to what is law, we may maintain, that * the 
” "ary. being 1 in acting without a magiſtrate, 


| 3dly, 
* Without 1 to diſpute with the late Lord 
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 3dly, No officer ſhould be liable to be dif- 


miſſed, but by the ſentence of a court of judi- 
'cature, whoſe conſtitution and mode of pro- 


ceedings ſhould be regulated by the legiſlature 
of the ſtate. - This precaution is neceſſary to 
prevent the army from being garbelled, and 


does not in the leaſt interfere with, or retrench 
upon, the plenitude of military authority, 
which ought to be ey: in the executive 


bee regents e wg e 


8 4.65 
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i 10 in 5 5 of a riot e 3 ad: SOR com- | 


6 mitted,” is contrary to all principles of civil freedom, 
and therefore ought to be - forbid by law; for, otherwiſe, 


the required interference of a civil ene is a nugatory 
precaution. Should government ever feel itſelf intereſted 


as a party in diſperſing a mob, and ſhould either its mea- _ 


fures be ſo obnoxious, or magiſtrates ſo incorrupt, that it 


mould find a difficulty in prevailing on one to act; it would 


be eaſy, by the help of emiſſaries interſperſed among the 
rioters, to inſtigate them to commit acts of violence, when 
the interference of the military would be juſtifiable by law. 
Similar principles ſhould regulate the conſtitution of the 
navy. Not that a naval force can be employed to overturn 


a free conſtitution, but becauſe in a free country every path 
mould be opened, that can lead the upper ranks from 5 | 


purſuits of vanity. and debauchery. 


CHAP. 
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v reſtricting the ac of the prince or peo- 
ple, to men of certain proportionate qua- 
lifications of birth and property, who alone 
ſhould be entitled to exerciſe any important 
office of ſtate, civil, military, or judicial, the 
foundations of government are laid. But the 
conſtitution will not be ſecure, unleſs the pri- 


vilege of voting is alſo diſtributed among the 7 


people upon ſimilar principles. That muſt 
be withheld from all of the loweſt rank, from 
thoſe who. poſſeſs no fixed property, but are 
altogether dependent for their ſubſiftence on 
the wages of their daily labour. | 
Such men are, in rich commercial nations, 
debaſed in their characters, as low as human 
nature can ſink. Nothing but abject poverty 
can ſtimulate them to the unremitting toil, 
and the ſquallid unwholeſome occupations. 
without which the height of national opu- 
lence cannot be attained, This continued 
labour precludes all mental improvement; this 
PN renders money the ſole object of their. 
"#4 lives: 
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lives: they therefore can have no predileQion 
for one candidate more than another, except 
as one offers more money, or (which is the 
ſame thing) procures for them thoſe enjoy- 
ments for which they have a reliſh. A man 
muſt poſſeſs almoſt an equal proportion of 
knowledge, underſtanding, and virtue, in or- 
der to make a juſt eſtimate of thoſe qualities 


in another; how totally unfit, therefore, muſt | 


the loweſt clas of any opulent nation be, to 


judge of the reſpective merits of the candi- 


dates for their favour? Not only men by 
nature worthleſs, if they bribe equally high, 


| ſtand as good, perhaps a better chance of being 


choſen ; but men of good characters are, by 


this mode of election, corrupted : originally 
ſtimulated by honeſt ambition, they ſeek public 


employments ; but being forced to exhauſt 
their ſubſtance in an expenſive competition 
with their rivals, they are too often tempted 
to reimburſe themſelves by betraying their 
truſt. - 8 8 

It is evident, that the populace, if admitted 
to vote at all, muſt, from their numbers, be 
ſupreme in all elections, for it is idle to expect 
that they will act like unconnected indivi- 
duals: they will unite as in a common cauſe, 


| and muſt vanquiſh all r from the 


upper 
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upper ranks. Moderate weight they cannot 
poſſeſs, and there is no mode of delivering a 
ſtate from their deſpotiſm, but by. entirely 

excluding them from all political power. No 
inſtance can be produced of an opulent nation, 
where the privilege of voting was entruſted 


to. perſons undiſcriminated by property and Zh 


rank, which did not almoſt immediately be- 
come a prey to venality and licentiouſneſs. | 
But although the populace ſhould be ex- 
' cluded, the right of voting ſhould be extended 
to all above that claſs, both with a view to 
prevent an ariſtocratic tyranny, and alſo to 
ſpread, as widely as poſſible, an intereſt in the 
public welfare. To mark the line of diſcri- 
mination, is the buſineſs of a legiſlator occu⸗- 
pied in framing a particular conſtitution, and 
muſt be adapted to the manners of each par- 
ticular people. 

It belongs to him alſo to W what are 
1 offices which may be rendered elective, | 
and to what, in a monarchy the prinee, in a 
republic the ſenate, ſhould nominate. Though 
no particular form of conſtitution ſeems eſſen- 
tial to liberty, yet, perhaps, liberty would be 
more ſecure where a ſenate is elective, than 
where the magiſtrates are ſq: in the latter 


each officer acts ſeparately, and is therefore 
i. perſonally 
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n obnoxious to the reſentment of the 
| people ; or tempted to court their favour by 
undue compliances, and to abuſe it to the 
deſtruction of freedom. But a ſenator is in 
ſome degree confounded with the crowd, is 
leſs liable to incur their anger, leſs capable of 
obtaining their favour, and therefore more 
likely to act honeſtly. The advantages and 
diſadvantages, however, which occur on re- 
flection, as belonging to either alternative, are 
| very numerous. LET 
Monteſquieu is decided, that in a de, | 
the members of a ſenate ſhould hold their 
places for life. His arguments are forcible, 
yet this ſyſtem precludes all government by 
repreſentation or delegation. The magiſtrates 
muſt then be elected by the people, and. the 
ſovereignty muſt avowedly be veſted in them, 
or the ſenate would be deſpotic: for if the 
members of any aſſembly hold their places for 
life, they are, though elected, eſſentially as in- 
dependent and free from reſponſibility, as if 
they enjoyed them by inheritance. It would 
moreover be the conſtant endeavour of every 
artful and ambitious demagogue, to degrade 
the character and diminiſh the power of the 
ſenate ; and, as in Rome, there would be a 
conſtant ſtruggle between that body and fac- 
tious 


— 
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tous magiſtrates, aiming at- power through 
the favour of the people. Such was the con- 
duct of Pericles towards the Areopagus at 
Athens, and of Czſar towards the: n at 


Rome. 1 To 
We may however venture to eſtabliſh it as 
a certain maxim, that corruption will enter 
into every ſtate, through thoſe offices to which 
the people elect. And whichever plan a le- 
giſlator adopts, he ſhould, like a ſkilful engl» 
neer, exert the whole force of his genius, to 
ſtrengthen that part of his fortreſs which is 
naturally the weakeſt, and to which the ne 
50 certainly direct his attack *. ACE 
The partizans of "opriſentativar will object 
to this plan, of depriving the populace of the 
privilege of voting, as deſtructive to liberty. 
So much weight has been given to this principle 
of government; it has been conſidered as ſuch et 


* To aſcertain. the KP: period for which a ſenate 3 
to be choſen, is impoſlible. If its duration is reſtricted to 
one or two years, it would, if conſtituted like our - Britiſh 
parliament, neither inſpire reſpe& nor command obedience. 
Perhaps no better period can be fixed on than ſeven years. 
It is too. ſhort to give a man the proſpect of holding his ſeat 
for life: it is long enough to free him from a ſervile de- 
pendance on his electors. The idea of giving ſalaries to ſe- 
nators, militates againſt every principle of ſound policy. A 
falary would tempt many a venal character to become a 
ſenator, but never ſatisfy the avarice of one. 111 
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an effort of ſuperior wiſdom, that all parties 
ſeem to have ſcrupled to inveſtigate its origin. 
It is incontrovertibly a theory formed by ſpe- 
culative men, tracing well-known facts to a 

ſuppoſed cauſe, and not a law which was en- 
ated by any man, or ſet of men, foreſeeing 
and intending the conſequences. The idea 
and the word owe their origin to the Engliſh 
houſe of commons, which yet was neither 
originally conſtituted, nor ſubſequently im- 


proved, on the principle of en be- 1 


ing effential to liberty. 
The leſſer barons having aid an ex- 
emption from perſonal attendance on parlia- 
ment, were allowed to ſend deputies as their 
repreſentatives. In order to weaken the 
| higher ariſtocracy, the more powerful barons, 
dur kings incorporated towns by charters ; and 


\ afterwards, in order to obtain ſupplies, which 


the barons refuſed, they granted to certain 


towns the privilege of ſending deputies to 


parliament, in order to regulate the extent of 

thoſe ſupplies: the mode of chuſing the de- 
puties, and the ſelection of the towns, being 
determined by the intereſt or caprice of the 


moment. Theſe deputies, aſſembling in the 


fame houſe with the repreſentatives of the 
Ws barons, ae. the accuſtomed title, 
and 
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and called themſelves the repreſentatives of 
- towns. The firſt originally deſerved this ap- 
pellation, for they received from their con- 
ſtituents no other powers, than what them- 
ſelves and each of their electors poſſeſſed in 
their own right, and what they might, if they 
pleaſed, have exerciſed in perſon. And while 
the deputies of towns exerciſed no other func- 
tion, than that of granting or refuſing ſupplies, 
they were ſo far the repreſentatives of the in- 
habitants of thoſe towns, and of the commons, 
who claimed no other political power than 
that of granting or refuſing a ws of theik | 
property. - 

But even the knights of ſhires became no 
Weber repreſentatives, after the leſſer barons 
had by diſuſe loſt their right to a ſeat in par- 
liament, and after ſmall freeholders, who had 
never been entitled to appear in perſon, were 
admitted to vote. And if we conſider a 
member of parliament as a ſenator entruſted 
with the important functions which now fall 
to the ſhare of our houſe of commons, the 
deputies of towns had never the ſmalleſt pre- 
tenſions to the title of repreſentatives; for 
their powers were created by their election, 
and neither they nor their conſtituents had 
a ſhadow of them before: although, after 


i” them. N 
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theſe deputies had obtained an equal voice 
with the repreſentatives of the leſſer barons 


on all political queſtions, their conſtituents 
have given themſelves credit for powers with 
which the commonwealth never inveſted. 


4\ 


To this houſe of commons, created * the: | 


crown for its ſupport, we owe a ſucceſsful 
ſtruggle againſt real prerogative: and the 


conſtitution, which reſulted from theſe ſtrug- 
gles, having rendered England a great and 
happy nation, became an object of conſidera- 

It was found that the people poſſeſſed 


— weight, becauſe the members that com- 
poſed the moſt powerful of our ſenates, being 


elected by each of the counties and many of 


the principal towns, the electors, though few 


in compariſon, were yet ſo numerous and of 
ſuch various deſcriptions, that they naturally 


imbibed or infuſed a ſpirit which pervaded the 


whole maſs. There was an evident improve- 
ment in the national character, becauſe the 


humbleſt peaſant, either poſſeſſing, or hoping 
through honeſt induſtry to poſſeſs, a certain 
degree of political conſequence, became ex- 
alted i in his own eſtimation, and in that of 
others, and attached himſelf more to his coun- 


uy; the inclinations of the people alſo! mani- 
feſted 
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feſted themſelves, and influenced government, | 
without tumult or violence. All together 
formed a ſpectacle new to the world; the 
grand defideratum of | legiſlative policy was 
evidently obtained; democracy was diveſted 
of all its terrors, -and preſerved its due ſhare 
of power, without degenerating into anarchy. | 
_ . Theoriſts endeavoured to trace the cauſe of 
theſe bleſſings, and aſeribed it to repreſenta» 
tion. The idea was cheriſhed ; for ſome 
hitherto unknown cauſe was. naturally ſup- 
poſed to be the origin of theſe hitherto un- 
known effects. Liberty and repreſentation be- 
came by degrees ſynonimous terms; and at 
laſt it has been aſſerted that he is not fron or 
has no ſecurity for his freedom, who is bound 
by laws, which he neither in -perſon nor by. 
his repreſentative contributed to enact; and 
repreſentation, like freedom, has been claimed 
as a natural right. 

If this really was the caſe, women, minors, 
and foreigners, domiciliated, ſhould have their 
repreſentatives, or they are not free. It is not 
even enough to allow them votes for candi- 
dates, reſtricted by qualifications of ſex, age, 
or nation; ſuch candidates may not poſſeſs 
their confidence, and that perſon, beyond all 
doubt, is not repreſented, who is reſtricted in 
e . e N 
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the choice of his repreſentative: and our par- 


liament ſhould have a due ſhare of ee 


mem children, and aliens. | | 
A repreſentative, if the word has any pre- : 


eiſe meaning different from that of an elected 


ſenator, can poſſeſs only thoſe powers which 
his principles do poſſeſs. The right of being 
choſen muſt therefore be allowed in all who 


have the right of chooſing ; and the political 


ſupremacy, which, for the purpoſes of govern- 


ment, is required in the ſenate, muſt be ad- 


mitted in its conſtituents. The right of 
chooſing, with its awful appendage, being 


neceſſarily extended ſo very far, no juſt reafon 
can be aſſigned why it ſhould be at all limited; 


for although an ideal ſovereignty, that ſubſiſts 
no more in one deſcription of citizens than in 
another, may feaſonably ſet bounds, more or 
leſs extenſive, to its grant of the various poli- 
tical powers which it chooſes to create, and 
_ others to that of voting for a ſenator® ; 
1 


1 The W I have uſed is not fatiifatory. t to o myſelf 3 


yet I know not how otherwiſe to anſwer thoſe who maintain 


that government or political power, originated from an in- 
tentional act of any body of men competent to create. 
that power. Inſtead of ſtopping ſhort at a ſovereign plaſtic 
maſs, I go one ſtep further, and find this maſs compoſed of 
individuals, indeperfdent indeed, but powerleſs. When, there - 


fore, we ſeek a ſovereignty — to the conſtituted autho= 


rities 


> : « * 
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vet, if this power is claimed by ſo many, as 

muſt be admitted to exerciſe it, as an inherent 
right, it can be denied to none; for he who 
poſſeſſes no property at all, is to the full as 
capable of exerciſing the fu preme power an- 
nexed to the right of voting, as he who poſ- 


ſeſſſes forty ſhillings a-year in land, or who | 
contributes ſo much in the ſhape of taxes to 
the revenue of the nation. Individuals may, 


for ſome ſpecific queſtion, or in ſome particu- 


uur line, authorize a perfon to act for them, 


and the law of the land, or the law of opinion, 
will compel them to abide by his determina- 


tion; but it is repugnant to common ſenſe to 
ſuppoſe, that a people amenable to no power, 


and who, if they approve of their own con- 
duct, fear no other cenſure, will relinquiſh 
altogether their acknowledged ſupremacy, 


rities of a ſtate, we find i it ultimately veſted in individuals 
devoid of power: but ſurely this is an ideal ſovereignty. 


According to a new French code, the ſovereignty reſides - 


eſſentially in the univerſality of the people. This univer- 
ſality cannot act, except in the ſhape of inſurrection and re- 
volution; but then government ceaſes to exiſt. From the 
King to the beggar incluſive, no one poſſeſſes, collectively or 


individually, the leaſt particle of political power by divine 


[ 


or inherent right; the power of the mob of Athens was 


like that of the Grand Signior, or the King and Parliament 
of Great Britain, a created conſtitutional | power, or like 
theirs an uſurpation. It would be as difficult to prove the 
tirle of the former, as of the two governments, 


10 and 
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and ſubmit in points of great importance to 


their repreſentatives, whom they muſt con- 


fder rather as reſponſible ſervants than as 
rulers. The chief object for which the ſenate 


was created; muſt be loſt; and the ſupreme 
power would not only be poſſeſſed, but exer- 
eiſed, by the multitude. The principle of re- 
preſentation therefore implies, that the ſove- 


reignty is veſted in the people at large, and 
dra ws along with it, as a neceſſary conſequence, 
an unlimited right of ſuffrage and eligibility, 
with the fatal ſyſtem of adminiſtration, a ſe- 


nate controlled and dictated to by the people. 
Modern reformers may pretend to conſider all 
this as deſirable; but a majority of honeſt and 


intelligent perſons will probably allow, that if 
theſe are the neceſſary conſequences of repre- 
ſentation, that cannot be admitted as the cre- 
ative principle of a ſenate, intended to pro- 
duce national welfare, and which, if we refer 


to the only model that exiſts, did in a great 


meaſure ſucceed. 


A repreſentative (arietiy eaking) muſt be 


conſidered as bound to obey the inſtructions 


of his particular conſtituents. This has been 
aſſerted by candidates courting the favour of 


a mob; but no one can ſuppoſe, that ſuch a 


_ of conduct was ever * preſcribed - 
by 
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by a man of common ſenſe; as the duty « of a 
member of our parliament. Should it, how 
ever, be adopted, a ſenate would not be a le- 
giſlative body, an integral part of the govern- 
ment of a nation one and indiviſible; but a 
congreſs of delegates, ſtruggling | for the diſ- 
cordant intereſts of various petty jealous re- 
publics or ſocieties, The national welfare; 
could a nation exift on ſuch principles, ought 
to be no more the object of the member than 
of his conſtituents; and repreſentation, inſtead 
of removing, would aggravate all the . evils 
attendant on the perſonal exerciſe of popular 
ſovereignty: A multitude acting for them- 
ſelves, though fickle, are naturally diſpoſed to 
act in uniſon; but a multitude ſeparated in 
diſtant provinces, and biaſſed by opponent in- 
tereſts, acting by repreſentatives, will be both 
fickle and diſeordant. And if we allow, that 
a member of parliament, though choſen by 
certain ſelect inhabitants of particular diſtrits 
or towns, is by his creation inveſted with 
powers which he did not before poſſeſs, which 
his electors do not poſſeſs; that he is not re- 
ſponſible to them, but bound to- conſult only 
the good of the nation; that man is endowed 
with a portion of ingenuity which has been 
denied to me, who can diſcover in him ay : 
thing reſembling repreſentation, | . 
e „ 


' 
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The word therefore, if applied to our 
. hoaſe af commons, is a word without a mean- 
ing; and although it muſt be allowed chat 
the people are by np means repreſented by it, 
23 French reformers ſay they ought to be, 
yet they who profeſs an attachment to the 
conſtitution of Great Britain, and only aſk to 
"oo: corruption, are not conſiſtent with 
their own declarations, in Oy 25 
enn repreſentation. 
To profeſs a veneration bor A conflinition 
. the reſult of ſucceſſive improvements 
made on a barbarous foundation during a 
eourſe of ages, as ſucceſſive evils called for : 
remedy, of the: ſpirit of which, therefore, no 
one can pretend to form any idea, but by 
a careful obſer vation of the actions of our 
predeceſſors, and then to aſſume à theory, of 
wich ſcarce a trace can be found in practice, 
as the vital principle of this conſtitution, and 
_ to overturn all that has been done or does 
exiſt, in order to carry tliis theory into execu- 
rer. r 
Paine has ridiculed the Engliſh becauſe they 
eannot ſhew a conſtitution ſeparate from, and 
antecedent to, their ſyſtem of government®*, 
iis s what no nation can do, or ever did; 


5 Rights of Vas, v. _ lt. cling. 4 : 


and 


human abilities“. The Americans attempted 
it only in part, for they took the Britiſh con- 


ſtitution as a model, and retained much r 


_ _ that fyſtem of government which had grown 
witk their growth as colonies: yet the con- 


ftitution chat they at firſt eſtabliſhed, has al- | 
eady been altered and modified, on account of 


tits errors and deficiencies.” The French have 


5 repeatedly done the ſame; their conſtitutions | 


bave ſueceſſively periſhed at the moment of 
their birth; and whatever may be their future 


fate, whatever form of government may ariſe 5 
out of their preſent anarchy, the theories | 


Which their legiflative committees have Pub- 


liſhed as a foundation for their government, 
will be conſigned to ridicule or oblivion; and 

the conſtitution of France will, like that of 
all other nations, be the reſult and combina- 


tion of laws ſucceſſively made under the _ 

ſure of ſucceſſive emergencies. 
'-And if we conſider as an l nee 

: ail not a ſet of poſitive laws and cuſtoms, 


but a certain number of maxims of morality 
and ſpeculative truiſms, an original conſtitu- 


tion is nothing. Theſe truiſms may be ap- 


- Lycurgus framed no conſtitution; he took that which 
he found eſtabliſhed, the remnant of che regal government 


of the heroic ages, and applied his genius to create and 


| preſerve a Tun of manners adapted to it. 


* 2 . plied; 
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plied, eu different advocates, to innumerable 


different ſets. of laws and cuſtoms; and each 


will aſſume or argue that his favourite ſyſtem 


| of government is alone conformable to theſe 


elementary maxims. Thus all the different ſes 


of Chriſtians admit the ſame ſcriptures to be 


the authority from which they derive their pe- 
culiar perſuaſions, and yet differ from each other 


as much as royaliſts and republicans... © Pre- 
_ * conceptions, or innate ideas, are common to 


& all men, and do not contradict one another 
for who doth not lay it down as a maxim, 


_ © that good is advantageous and eligible, that 


« juſtice is fair and becoming; whence then 
< ariſes the difference? In adopting their 18 51 


| 1 © conceptions to particular caſes “.“ 


The moſt important and moſt difficult 
labour of thoſe who devote themſelves to the 
ſcience of legiſlation, is to form a juſt idea of 


the conſtitution of the particular country 
which is an object of conſideration. - This 


can only be done by tracing effects to their 


original cauſes; in doing this they can have 


no code to refer to, (ſuch as the Bible is to 
Chriſtians,) and ſound ſenſe and candour, aided 
by hiſtory, muſt be their only guides. In 

their reſearches, as they mount higher and 


moors unh ages of remote — mne 


ON Carter's Epigtetus. 


- antiquity, 
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antiquity, to the infancy of their conſtitution, | 
the chain of regular effects is more frequently 
confuſed, until at laſt, like rivers that fink 
under ground and appear again, it is difficult 
to aſcertain the parent fountain of each parti- 
_ cular ſtream. Probability i is all we can attain, 
and this only by retracing cauſes to their na- 
tural and obvious effects, by the means of 
ſound and candid arguments, aided by the 
unbiaſſed evidence of hiſtory. If theſe theo- 
retic effects correſpond with facts aſcertained 
by hiſtory and our own obſervation, we have 
all the ſatisfaction that can be attained on the 
ſubject, and may reaſonably truſt that we are 
not in an error. But if we find theſe theoretie 
effects far different from thoſe which did or 
do exiſt, we may be ſure that we have miſ- 
taken the parent fountain, and muſt ſeek for 
it elſewhere. The apple we taſte is good, but 
if we find it proceeds from a ſtock which na- 

turally produces crabs, let us, not conſider a 

_ crab-tree as the origin of the fruit we wiſh to 
Propagate- 

We know that England has bacon a orviit 


” ny proſperous nation ; induſtry is cheriſhed ; 


the property, the honour, the peace of indi- 
viduals are ſecured by the operation of the 


laws: we know that the houſe of commons 


did intentionally contribute much towards 
ON T'3 n 
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theſe bleſſiogs and was therefore poſlaſip of 
- the requiſite ſhare of integrity and knowledge: 
we endeavour to inveſtigate the principles of 
its conſtitution, and ſuppoſe it to be repreſenta · | 
tion. To this aflembly we look up, as a ſecu - 
| rity for\ what is- good, as a remedy for what 
is bad; and if it diſappoint our hopes, we 
aſcribe. it to a defect or a corruption in its 
conſtruction, — the want of a proper repreſenta+ 
tion. We have thus traced effects to a cauſe, 
Let us flow appeal to hiſtory,” and conſider 
candidly what are the natural and obvious 
eſſects of a ſenate, founded on an equal and 
perſonal repreſentation “. The evidence of 
hiſtory moſt decidedly proves that our parlia. 
ment was not founded on this principle, and 
| _ It ſeems! that the conſequences muſt be ſuch hy 
have been already deſcribed, '' | 
Me need not however now bers 1 
=” theory; we may refer to experience. The 
5 F reach national conventien or aſſembly was 


| * 1E repreſentation be admitted in any deſcription of e cit. 

* zens as an inherent right, it can be denied in none: and 
the word implies a rigbt, or it has no meaning whatever. 

; That the law which confers the privilege, or impoſes the 

duty of chooſing, or being choſen for, a member of par- 

- Kament, requires to be regulated ane w: that this privilege 
ſhould be taken from ſome who have it, and given to others 


|. who have it not, few diſpute, But a privilege received, and 


5 1 a Power Tag as a right are two "_ ee, dif- | 
pr ON formed 
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Sorsned on a pure and perſonal repreſentation, . 
and the eſſects have been pernicious in the 
extreme. The members choſen. have been 
for the moſt part improper for the truſt. 
When allowed to act in freedom, the allembly 
bas ſhewn itſelf deyoid of unanimity, public. 
fſpirit, political or legiſlative wiſdom, and has 

latterly reſigned its power to an almoſt ſelf 


greated committee of dictators. More fre- 


quently it has been controlled by its conſtitu- 


| ents; the people, as might be expected, have 


reſumed their delegated ſovereignty, and re- 
_ Fuſed to ſubmit to the decrees of their own 
ſervants, whenever they were rouſed by ſuſpi- 
cion, or inflamed by the artifices of their 
demagogues, But theſe effects are very difs 
ferent from what we know did proceed from 
the Britiſh houſe of commons; very different 
from what we wiſh for. Equal repreſentation, 
therefore, cannot be the principle of this 
happily conſtituted ſenate, which once did ſa 
much good, and from which we e 
expect a remedy for all that now is bad. 
To whatever degree we may ſuppoſe the 


5 Engliſh conſtitutian ta be corrupted, however 


| ardently a reformation may be wiſhed for, 
it will be difficult for Mr. Paine and his «+ x 
herents to convince people of common fenſe, 
| oo ay Engliſh nation never did enjoy fre- 
| JE 4 „ 
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dom“. The freedom (which I muſe ame) 
England did poſſeſs, certainly was not founded 
on repreſentation, which therefore cannot be 
deemed eſſential to liberty. In the Engliſh 
conſtitution, the power of voting for members 
of | parliament muſt, like all other political 
| Powers, be conſidered as not poſſeſſed by any 
one from an inherent right, but as granted to 
him through the medium of the conſtituted 
authorities of the ſtate, by the ideal ſovereign 
of the community; which may regulate its 
grants in the manner that it thinks is moſt 
likely to conduce to the public welfare. 
Mlonteſquieu thinks, that the law of Anti- 
pater, which gave a right of ſuffrage in Athens 
to all who Poſſeſſed two thouſand drachms, 


. England has always enjoyed a lies that enabled 
the nation to corre& whatever was found injurious to the 
community or to individuals, without diſorganizing the ſo- 
ciety, without even diſturbing the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of go- 
vernment. And perhaps a definition of political liberty | 
can aſcertain no more ; for, if our philoſophers chooſe, in 

their arbitrary definitions .of freedom, to inſiſt, that a nation 


1 muſt poſſeſs a government ſo conſtituted, that no gradual 


change of property or alteration of manners can deſtroy 
the equilibrium of political powers; and that individuals 
ſhould be expoſed to no danger of oppreſſion, proceeding 
from the errors or corruptions, which, in the lapſe of ages, 
thoſe who are appointed to adminiſter juſtice may fall into : 
not only no nation has ever yet been free, but we may ven» 
ow to predict none ever will be ſo. 


F Eſprit de Loix, book ii. FO: * 
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formed the beſt poſſible ariſtrocacy. It is not 


worth while to diſpute about names, but ſurely 
ſuch a law would alſo form the beſt poſſible 


democracy. It may however be aſked, what 


ſecurity will the loweſt claſs have againſt op- 
preſſion, if they are deprived of all political 


power? The ſame, it may be anſwered, that 


women and children have, who yet have 
never been entruſted with any ſuch power; 


— 


becauſe common ſenſe tells us, that they could 


not uſe it for their own good, and would 
probably abuſe it to the detriment of the na- 


tion. Yet no one can doubt but that they 


are ſufficiently ſecure under laws which wy 
did not contribute to make. 

Men of the loweſt claſs are protected fron 
: kei and direct attacks on their property; ; 


for they have nothing to loſe *. And it is im- 


poſſible to conceive a ſyſtem of juriſprudence, 
or a political fabric, by which all others are 


It ſeems that taxes which appear moſt directly to affect 
the poor, in reality affect them the leaſt. A tax on leather, 
ſoap, &c. neceflaries of life, occaſion an increaſe of wages 
in money, to correſpond with the increaſed price of thoſe 
articles. The poor mult live, and if they ſuffer at all, it is 
only in conſequence of the more immediate and confiderable 
injury which falls on the rich, who, on account of. this in- 
creaſe of wages, muſt, on a given income or capital, employ 
fewer hands; ſome therefore muſt be unemployed, or all 


muſt accept a lower real rate of wages. Wealth "oY Nations, 


 guarſed | 


þpok Ve chap. 2. 
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. eee in ſuch ſocieties as are far ad- 
vanced in civilization, in the arts of com- 
55 155 merce and manufactures, the labouring poor, 
. if entruſted with any civil power, have miſ- 
; 185 uſed i it to the detriment of the public. And 

He it has alſo proved, that when entruſted with 
dz power of election to the offices of ſtate, 
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ay "DIY oppreſſion,” which would not 


| 1 8 olſo extend to them. Unintentional injury 
tte poor may oſten ſuffer, from the unforeſeen 
dperation of laws intended to do them good *, 
i men of liberal education and informed 
5 eps, liable to ſuch errors, how muck 


more pernicious would a legiſlative power be, 
ren to e ee if ie to the ig- 


8 of all ages 8 nations 6 has 


ſenatorial, executive, or- judicial, they have, 


-- almoſt without exception, been regardleſs of 
Bf the talents or virtues of the candidates. They 
©. __ have preferred the rich man who has bribed 


"RG: them, the artful ſtateſman who has dazzled 
LE their underſtandings, or the unprincipled de- 
magogue who has flauered their vices and 
palons. | | 


— 


Witneſs our poor laws. 
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form of government erben in git: 206 fe 
ereey of council: vigour and diſpatch -of ene 

eution, with regard to foreign affairs. Per- 1 
haps it will alſo be found equally” ſuperior W 
42 republic, on account of its effects « on the Dn 
internal. adminiſtration and the mant Fo 
266 eee, 
That pülibößy⸗ now fo mnc Ref 
which, deſtroying national diſtinctions, pro- . l 
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feſſes to look on all men as brothers, and t gh 
world as the only city, is more talked of than of Bs 
felt. The hearts of many are not ſufficient i 7 45 


enlarged or benevolent to love even their own I 1 7 
families. Patriotiſm has in no age or nation 7 8 1 
been a frequent virtue. And as for the citi- 5 e 
zens of the world, they will, with a very few 5 „„ 
exceptions, prove men of unfeeling ſelfiſhneſs, 5 
who love no one, and who are intereſted only _ 17 7 

for themſelves ; hypocrites, who finding. that 15 a. 
patriotiſm requires conſiderable e 
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which lr wiſh not to fulfil, lay claim to a 


- virtue almoſt above , as a One for 


their conſcious baſeneſs *. 
It is certain, that all governments, or poli- 


tical aſſociations, are inſtituted for the benefit 


of the community T. This is a truth, that 
legiſlators and governors ſhould never loſe 
ſight of: and there is no fear, hut that their 
own ſufferings will remind the people of it, 
whenever the awful moment ſhall arrive, 


' which makes it neceſſary for them to enforce 


it: it is both dangerous and pernicious, as 


their habitual ſentiment. For although the 
ultimate intereſt of each individual may in ge- 


neral accord with the welfare of the commu: . 


_ nity, yet his immediate intereſt is on each 


* Family affection, te. or net 8 : 
will, I ſuppoſe, be allowed to imply a permanent principle, 


| ſufficiently ſtrong to induce a man to feel for the good of his 


family, his country, or mankind, an intereſt ſuperior to his 


con perſonal eaſe, ſecurity, pleaſure, or emolument; and 


operating as alaw which enforces duty, when ſentiment and 
inclination fail. 

' + Thoſe who teach, that the end af 4 government is the 
happineſs of individuals, have either fallen into a dangerous 
error, or are guilty of a pernicious ſophiſm. Government 
aims only at promoting the welfare of the people collec- 
tively, and if either individuals or particular claſſes are ob- 


jects of conſideration, it is leſt the nation ſhould be injured 


through them. Laws are in a conſtant ſtate of war n 
individuals, in favour of 125 a | 


| parti» 
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| particular occaſion almoſt always i in oppoſition \ 
to it. He who is accuſtomed to feel, that go- 


vernments are made only for the good of the 
people, will be apt to conſider them as ore 
larly ſubſervient to his own intereſt. 


Rouſſeau * ſays, that © every Wonbien iet A 


6 
« 
towards his fellow-citizens ; and one, as a 
member of the ſtate, towards the ſupreme 
head. And that the ſocial compact is of a 
very peculiar nature; the people collectively 


ſeverally and individually as ſubjects.“ 
Such definitions are not within the compre- 
henſion of the multitude ; and if they were, 
ſuch maxims would be equally dangerous. 
Men are actuated in their conduct by their ha- 
bitual ſenſations, not by one or more ſpecula- 
tive theories 7; and experience proves, what 
reaſon might teach us to expect, that, in ge- 
neral, a man, when called upon occaſionally 
to act in his capacity of part- ſovereign, will 
negleQ: the duties of his ſovereignty, which 


* Emilius, vol. iv. p. 246, 


+ We think according to reaſon, we talk according to 


rule, but we act according to cuſtom. Bacon's Eſſays. 


are, 


free ſtate enters into a two-fold engage- 
ment; one, as a member of the ſovereignty, 


in quality of ſoveretitinn; with the people 


% 


ni PLES or 


— o;condile only the permanent melface- of = 
hie temporary ſubjects; and will apply his 
power do pramote, what he has beem accuſe 


to ed t conſider as the primary object of his 
Whole life, his otvn intereſt as an individual. 


can be produced of men living 


En republican form of government; who 


der perſiſted in the practice of patriotiſm: 
and the few caſual examples which occur, of 
wms inne becoming a national charaQeriftic, 

we happened only in periods of imminent _ 


ES individuals were compelled to 


ſee their own immediate ſafety depended ſolely 
dn that of the community; and in juſtice 
they ovght to be aſcribed: to the virtues of 
fome exalted character, who, by his tranſren- 
-  dant:abilities, was enabled to Re Wm | 
_ with: monarchical authority. - 
he ſucceſsful ſtruggle which Cuties" gt 2 5 
ast Perſia, has generally been mentioned 
as the unequalled exertions of freedom op- 
poſing tyranny. Perhaps Greece has obtained 
more praiſe chan it deſerved. The unwieldy 
hoft of half-armed barbarians, led by Xerxes 
and directed by Mardonius, were in reality 
inferior to the diſciplined force of Grecian 


troops inured to arms, and eee nume - 
rous 


it C19 LAW * 


rous for al the ee of war.” ev ſuch 1 

. ͤ bur ids | IN 
man , the abilities of Themiſtocles, the ir- 
Athens, would have been exerted in van 


che 


This epocha, ſo illuſtrious in hiſtory, will 


| AY ſerve to ſubſtantiate an objection to be | 
| republican form of government, which ap- = 5 ed 1 
pears almoſt inſuperable. The leader of fach ' 

a ſlate muſt poſſeſs qualities which we cannot 


reaſonably expect will be found in one man, 


or in any ſet of men, ſo as to be brought t 


act in uniſon. He muſt have genius to con 


trive, judgment to weigh, and abilities to ex- 


ecute whatever may conduce to national ſafety 5 5 - g 


in thoſe dangerous emergencies, to which all 1 


| ſtates are liable from foreign and do 


enemies. He muſt have integrity to le . 
ſtand the temptations which will be held ons: 
to him, to betray or neglect his duty, for the _ 


| fake of his private intereſt ; and he muſt alſo 


5 poſſeſs thoſe talents, which may” enable him : 


to perſuade others to follow him in the nar- 


row and often difficult path which he points 


* 1 refer to the advice given bim 1 Artemiſia to de · 


celine a naval engagement. 
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_ out to them *. But theſe talents are ſeldom 


found to be united with ſuperior abilities and 
inflexible integrity. Ariſtides moſt probably 
was as cupable as Themiſtocles, of foreſeeing 
that the battle of Marathon was but the pre- 
lude to a more ferious attack; yet he would 
never have been able to induce the Athenians 
to guard againſt an impending danger that 
they were not aware of. There could have 
been ſcarce a captain of a galley in the Gre- 
cian fleet, who did not ſee the glaring abfur- 
dity of quitting the narrow ſeas at Salamis; 
yet perhaps to none but Themiſtocles would 
the ſcheme have occurred of ſending the trea- 
cherous meſſage to Xerxes, that rendered the 
meaſure impracticable. And even he would 
have heſitated at the infamy, which an invo- 
luntary diſcovery would have brought on 
bim, had he not been deſirous to inſure an 
aſylum againſt the capricious cruelty of his 
fellow- citizens. The liberty of Greece was 
the ſole work of a man born for that peculiar 


it When the friends of a miniſter attempt to juſtify his 
conduct, or excuſe his faults, on the plea of his being ne- 
ceſſitated to conform to the inclinations of his party, and 
that, whatever it may coſt, he muſt maintain his majority; 
they, in fact, acknowledge his inſufficiency. He who aſpires 
to be the leader of free men, ſhould be able to do more. 


period, = 
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N pr, -and unexat mple 


torſhip for the honours and emoluments 
. the chief magiſtracies of a free 


people; WhO poſſeſſed abilities to enſure the 


prizes, while the ſalvation of his country was 
the conſequence of his exertions for his ſelfiſh 
intereſts 3 yet who was well contented, if his 


rewards were withheld, to become the pen- 
fioned tool of a foreign deſpde. Themiſtocles, 


if he had lived a few years later, would, like 
Pericles, have corrupted the conſtitution of 


his country; if born a Roman in the age of 


1 N he would, like him, have overturned 


Catullus was able to foreſee the pernicious 


5 ES of heaping on Pompey a variety 


of offices, and continuing them beyond the 
periods preſcribed by law. Cato penetrated 


into the deſigns of the artful and unprincipled 


Cæſar. Yet neither of theſe excellent men, 
though they poſſeſſed the abilities and integrity 
to be wiſhed for in the chief magiſtrates of a 


republic, could ſtoop to the practices neceſlary 
to procure the favour of the populace ;z and 


they were devoid of that ſubtlety, by the aid 
of which they might, like Themiſtocles, have 


duped their 5 into a more . 2 


| Ty of conduQ. . 


1 


in biſtory; ; one who | 
red on the whole to engage in a com- 
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But it is argued, 2 dictatorſhip is a certain | 
8 in theſe times of imminent. danger, 
This meaſure produces a danger at leaſt equal 
to any it may be intended to guard againſt, 
For whether ſuch a magiſtracy be yeſted in one, 
as was uſually the caſe in Rome, or in many, ag 
was once done by the ſame republic in the cafe 
of the decemviri, and as Harrington recom- 
mends it always ſhould be; there can be no 
| ſecurity, that theſe omnipotent magiſtrates 
will be diſpoſed to reſign their power. And 
if they ſhould not, how can they, who have 
all the conſtitutional force of the ſtate at com- 
mand, be compelled? Setting aſide, hows 
ever, this objection, which the experience of 
all republics proves to be by no means ima- 
ginary, what ſecurity is there, that a corrupt 
people will be inclined to create a magiſtrate, 
Who, if he is worthy of the truſt, will force 


1 4 CS 


een . and of dice hich they abs 


hor? Had ſuch an inſtitution exiſted in 


Athens, that people would have had recourſe 


| to it after their diſaſter in Sicily; but becauſe. 


they would have been willing, they were 
then able to do without it. After the battle 
of Cheronæa, and in the arduous juncture 
previous to it, the ſame people dreaded even 
| = the 
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the mild virtues of Phocion, entruſted 1 with 
much inferior power. The cenſorſhip | at 


Rome, which was a dictatorſhip as to morale, 


was rejected by the people, preciſely at the 
time when they ſtood moſt in need of it; and 
all the virtues of Hannibal, during his un- 


controlled adminiſtration in peace, which, it 
is allowed, equalled his abilities in war, could 


not revive a ſpirit of patriotiſm in the cor- 
rupted Carthaginians, or ſave his Nr 


from impending ruin. 214.5 


The ancient republics lived in a ſtate of 


| conſtant warfare, and the moment they ceaſed 


to threaten or to fear deſtruction, the blaze of 


patriotiſm expired, and liberty did not long 


ſurvive. Without patriotiſm or poblic virtue, 


a republic cannot exiſt,  « 
«© Tt is impoſſible to conceive any ſyſtem of 
« political precaution, which is not ultimately 


4 ſupported by confidence; the inſpector and | 


« the inſpected are till but men, equally lia- 


* ble to corruption “.“ Confidence cannot 
exiſt, when patriotiſm ceaſes to be a national 


chataQetiſtic ; and patriotiſm never has, and 
probably never will operate as a general prin- 


5 of conduct, when: a nation apprehends ” 


* Neckar fur la Form. du Pouv. Hwa vol. i, chap. 6. 
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| thing. 7 
ſary ſubſtitute for the too exalted principle of 


no danger from its neighbours: for then the 


| - Intereſt of individuals - correſponds not with 


that of the community. A republic, there- 
fore, is only calculated for war and violence; 
but ſuch a conſtitution cannot be ed. to 


| promote the happineſs of mankinld kz. 


- Materialiſts deny that the ſoul can a 


without the body. It is certain, that the ſtate 
exiſts only in the members which compoſe it: 
and although patriotiſm is a paſſion, which 
we know is implanted in the human breaſt, 


it would be difficult to define its object, as 


ſeparated from ſelf-intereſt ; for each man is 


Himſelf part of that community which he re- 


verences. When it is not felt as an inſtinc- 
tive ſentiment, and propagated by the conta - 


gion of example, it can ſcarcely be taught; 


it is impoſſible to render it the general ſpring 
of action. Royalty ſerves to give a © local 
| habitation and a name” to what otherwiſe 


would be to the greater number, © airy no- 
The ſentiment of loyalty is a neceſ- 


patriotiſm. Reſpect for the authority of the 
prince, fear of his reſentment, hope of his 
favour, are motives of action, more likely. to 


* Vide Note =_ at the end of the volume. 
pro uce 
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5 . 60 national proſperity, than any ching 


that can be ſuppoſed to influence the various 


— 


officers of a republic. 


Much has been ſaid of the crimes KP vices 
of kings ; of the blood and property of mil- 


ons ſacrificed to their caprices . I wiſh not 
to defend bad ones; and being men, we can- 


not expect that any ſhould be perfect. In 


general, however, they only adopt, or at moſt 
carry to exceſs, the manners of their age F. 


In a barbarous period, a king may be the moſt 


eruel; in a luxurious, the moſt effeminate; 
in an expenſive, the moſt profuſe man of the 


nation; but whatever evils he may occaſion, 


they will fall far ſhort of the aggregate miſ- 
chief, which the numerous officers of a re- 
public would produce in a ſimilar ſtate of 
manners. Vice, frailties, and errors will al- 


ways prevent a perfect adminiſtration under 
any man or ſet of men. The intereſt, how- 
m the ee the immediate ien of a 


1 To me it "An chat a Guinea 8 or a cop- 


| per-ſmelter, who ſeduces an ignorant ſailor or ploughman 


by the bait of higher wages, to employments deſtructive to 


lie ank health, is to the fl l er ie a> Chacks i 


Sweden, or Philip II. of Spain. Whether a man forces 


' poiſon down another's throat, or tempts him to 1w atoll it 
in a favourite diſh, the difference is trifling. | 


+ Wealth of Nations, b. „ B 
eb wy; 5 U * | 5 king, 
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king, accords: with that of his —_ ad he 
will ſeldom intentionally injure it. Man be- 
ing by nature equal, if he is properly edu- 
cated, aad taught in his youth, by the example 
of his ſubjects, a reliſh for the duties of his 
| Ration, it is moſt probable he will prove a 
good one: and if (as perhaps it will ſome- 
times happen) he ſhould prove a tyrant, the 
people, if not corrupted in themſelves, will 
not long delay to riſe in their wrath, when in 
an inſtant the evil ceaſes: the inſect that diſ- 
turbed the public peace is cruſhed, and the 

body politic is as healthful as ever. {The man 
is hated, the king is not deſpiſed, and loyalty 
is transferred to his n as 5 the rut 

had not exiſted ®, | 
I be abuſe of regal power i is a temporary 
evil, which leaves no trace behind; oppreſ- 
fion indeed cannot exiſt without the aid of 
ignorance, effeminacy, or venality. Kings 
and generals may commit errors, battles may 
be loſt, and dependent provinces diſmembered, 
now and then an individual may ſuffer caſual 
oppreſſion ; but general Cm never ſub- 


* The 8 of Lonis XI. kind his 07 of aw 
III. and Henry IV. of France, of our Henry III. and Ed- 
ward I. with many others in ancient and modern e 
will readily occur. 
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fites; but over a people that deſerved not to 
be free. The power of kings is little or not 
at all dangerous; and if the duties of the peo- 
ple are not neglected, thoſe of the rulers are. 
ſure to be fulfilled. The hiſtory of the world 
does not produce one example of a nation 
ſtopping itſelf in the road to corruption, or of 
a venal ſenate and people ſetting bounds to 
their venality ; but furniſhes numberleſs in- 
ſtances of nations dethroning kings, who had 
miſufed the Power entruſted to them. And 
that conſtitution is beſt, which is beſt calcu- 
- lated to produce men of vigorous minds and 
patriotic principles, who with to ſerve their 
country, and dare do it. 

In a virtuous age, royalty eos, the | 
principles of honour and virtue, by holding 
forth motives of action, leſs pernicious than 
the greedineſs of power and thirſt of gain, 
Wray: ans operate in a SOPs”; *; andin a 
1 | corrupt 


* * Pericles, when on his Satis Bed, ſurrbbnded by his 
friends, who were recapitulating his many victories, and 
his long and proſperous adminiſtration, told them, they had 
forgot one circumſtance, the recollection of which] gave him 
ſtill greater pleaſure,  * that HO Athenian citizen had 
through him put on mourning,” Yet Pericles expreſſed no 
concern for having, in order to obtain his power, under- 
mined the conſtitution of his country, and corrupted the 
: morals of the people ; nor for having, i in order to preferve 

his power, involved the nation in a war, which had then 

U 4 | proved 
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corrupt age a king, however culpable; 1s the 
cauſe of leſs evil, than a croud of petty ſove- 
reigns each equally bad, to whoſe uniſon or 
diſcord the national welfare is, in a republic, 
+ always mede a facrifice. A monarchy is alſo 
more: ſuſceptible of amelioration, - becauſe, 
ſhould it prove any ways injurious, thoſe who 
muſt adminiſter the remedy, may be uninfect- 
ec, and the diſtemper, though it cloſely ad- 

| Heres, is ſtill an alien to the body politic. 
Modern reformers have endeavoured to ex- 


: poſe the improbability of a corrupt parlia= 


ment reforming itſelf. We may apply the 
ſame reaſonings, with increaſed force, to 

their favourite republic: it is abſurd to ſup- 

poſe, that a corrupt nation will cure jits own 
corruption. In a republic the evil incorpo- 
rates and coaleſces with the whole frame: 
# herein the patient cannot miniſter unto 
himſelf;”. and accordingly we find, that all 
degenerate republics have continued to em- 
ploy. the laſt remnants. of political liberty, in 
reh FR ok from which a their ime 


proved boctbly diſaſtrous, and in which 'the gloomy pro- 
ſpect foretold the ruinous event. What an awful example 
of republican ambition, which could blind 2 man like Peri- 


cles, poſſeſling fo good a heart and ſo ſound an under: 
Fees! 5 1 . 


e 1 pending | 
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5 panifhg ruin and ſlavery evidently originated. 
Although kings generally adopt the manners 
of their ſubjects, yet from time to time a 

prince appears, who raiſes himſelf above his 

degenerate age, and at leaſt retards the pro- 

greſs of decay. The erimes and vices f 
Nero were thoſe of the Romans, far the greater 

number of whom were to the full as bad - 

The virtues of the Antonines were peculiar 

to themſelves; by them, and a few of their 

predeceſſors, Rome was upheld; and that 
empire would ſooner have gone to ruin, had 
the republican form of government, from 
which its corruptions en, ann % 

era to exiſt F, 4 

Whatever evils Sweden ſuffered Fo the 
romantic bw, moe of Charles Us! Wer 


+, 7 * This © n en e el rhac of ab reſpe&able 
| writers, who have held up the vices of Rome, to ſhew the 


fatal effects of deſpotiſm ; but I appeal to hiſtory, and the 


judgment of the candid. The corruption complained of 

under the emperors, ſhould be conſidered as the reſult of 
7 thoſe 1 vices; which were ſown and cheriſhed under the re-. 

public, and grown up in the natural progreſs of time to ma- 
turity. Tiberius, it muſt be allowed, oppoſed a feeble attempt 
made to effect a reformation of manners; but had he ſup- 
ported the meaſure, it would probably have proved inef- 
fectual. This opinion ſeems to be ſupported” by Tacitus, 
who ſays that habits of frugality by degrees returned, as the 
pld republican nobility were cut off, B. v. ſec. 55. Annals. 
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might have ſoen been remedied; and even 
during his reign, Sweden was more reſpectable 
as a nation, and the brave men who fought 


with the prince whom they admired, were 


more reſpectable and more happy, than the 
tame people were under his ſucceſſors; Smart- 
ing from the exceſſive prerogative of the 
crowa they became virtually a republic, and 
as à nation, as men, they were wretched and 
contemptible. The love of fame was 
* changed into a ſpirit of faction, diſinte- 
4 reſtedneſs into avidity, and the public was 
« facrificed to perſonal emohament z ſome 
« were of the Ruſſian, ſome of the French 
e faction, but no party ſupported Sweden x.. 

The republics of Greece and Rome pur- 
| ſued the fame courſe. In each, whoever was 
able to obtain any political conſequence, be- 
came a penſioner to ſome foreign power, and 
proſtituted his abilities to ſupport the intereſts 
of his employer at the expence of his country ; 
and ſimilar will be the fate of every Wn 

* I [ confeſs I RAY 8 a paſſage 5 Ay 1985 . 
king of Pruſſia's poſthumous works: confident that his diſ- 


belief of a revealed religion, his opinions concerning materi- 


aliſm and the Deity, will atone for his crime of having 
been born a king. Thoſe old-fafhioned people, who do not 
think a man more worthy of confidence, becauſe he is an 
infidel, may refer to Sheridan's Revol tions of Sweden. 


which 5 
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| which confides the directions of its councils in 
the alternatives of peace and war, or of alli- 
ances with foreign ſtates, to a ſenate or the 
people. In ſuch nations they pretend a love 
of liberty, and cheriſh the forms of a free 
conſtitution, becauſe, as long as it ſubſiſts, 
the commonwealth is a mine, which they 
have a power to dig in and to plunder, 
'They value freedom, becauſe it brings them 
that which they value more than their coun- 
try, gold *. As artful men, they ſpeak or 
write, in order to preſerve this lucrative birth- 
right; as brave men, they would fight for it; 
and ſo, I dare ſay, would many a burgeſs of 
the venal boroughs of Great Britain, for his 
vote; but ſurely to give ſuch wretches the 
honourable appellation of freemen, is nonſenſe, 
and to ſuppoſe ſuch men can produce national 
proſperity, is madneſs. _ 
In Athens and in Rome the ſovereignty of 
the nation exiſted only in the walls of the pa- 
rent city; men aſſembled in one ſpot, natu- 


* At the cloſe of the American war, our news-papers, 
whoſe managers generally adopt the ſentiments of the pub- 
lic and the language of the day, and who know what will 
be ſwallowed, were continually remarking, that the Ameri- 
cans had no reaſon to rejoice at the iſſue of the conteſt. The 
emancipation of their country from all dependance on a fo- 
reign ſtate was a misfortune, becauſe, forſooth, their taxes 
were, ſince that event, more heavy than formerly. 


rally 
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rally imbibe. a' ſpirit of party, and an enthuſi- 
| aſm that elevates their minds: ſuch. empires 
are therefore moſt favourable to the preſerva- 


5 7 tion of patriotiſm. Vet even in theſe ſtates 


we find, that ſenſual enjoyments, frivolous 
of amuſements, luſt of power and greedineſs of 
gain, ſoon extinguiſhed all public virtue. It 
is almoſt certain, that a ſimilar, and even a 
greater degeneracy, would immediately take 

place in the wide- extended nations of Eu- 

rope; Where every city, town, pariſh, nay 
every minute diſtrict of land, has an equal 
claim to be conſidered as an integral part of 
the republic - and where the ſovereignty exiſts 


no more in London or Paris, than it does in 


York or Marſeilles, or in the ſmalleſt village 
in either of thoſe extended tracts of land 
whoſe inhabitants have hitherto been united 
as one nation. The convention may aſſert or 
decree, that the republic is one and indiviſi- 
ble; but unleſs connected by the vital princi« . 
ple of monarchy, or held in ſubjection by the 
central force of Paris, France would ſoon be 
2 prey, not only to the ſelfiſh paſſions of in- 
dividuals, but to the diſcordant intereſts of 
the widely-ſeparated cities and Provinces that 
compoſe the empire. ö 

If, however, we wiſh to preſerve a rex 
form of government, we muſt deſiſt from the 

| | praQtice, 
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. practice, now ſo very common, of talki king of 
the office of a king, of repreſenting him as 
the chief executive magiſtrate, as the' firſt ſer- 


vant of the people. It is repugnant to the 
ſpirit of monarchy, and ſubverſive of the in- 


ſtitution. It is equally abſurd to talk of the EY 
divine rights of kings, or the inalienable rights 


of the people, for both are created only for 
the public good. The maj jeſty of the one, as 
of the other, exiſts only in the baſe mouths 
of flatterers. | Yet a king is not a magiſtrate, 
neither is the crown an office. He and the 
nation are one perſon, of which he is the 
_ oftenſible head, and his prerogative is the 
nation's power. It is eſſential to the exiſtence 
of monarchy, that the king ſhould be conſi- 
|  dered as the fountain of all political authority, 
. and the privileges of the ſubject, although in 
fact reſtrictions which it has been found ne- 
ceſſary to impoſe on his prerogative, ſhould 
be deemed to have originated from his fa- 
your . At firſt ſight. it may appear indif- 


ferent, whether any branch of power poſſeſſed es 


: by the people, be conlidered as a prerogative. 


This does not militate againſt the prindiple! ſo idly 
; eſtabliſhed in our code of juriſprudence, © that the magiſ- 
trate is inert, 9 in points, and to an extent, that the _ 
law aſcertains.” 'The theoretic fountain of authority is 
"—y Aire from a pradtical exertion of it. g 


,,,, 
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veſted in the ſovereignty of the pebple, 0 or 4 
privilege obtained from the crown; yet 
wherever the firſt language is commonly 
held, monarchy totters on its foundations. 
The chief executive magiſtrate, the firſt ſer- 
vant of the people, ought to receive ſome 


other title; that of king is pernicious, and 


enn with the tenure of his office. A 

conſtitution eſtabliſhed on ſuch principles, had 

better at once appear in its true ſhape, a re- 
public. 

If the crown 18 1 an office je wor 
by the nation, it is not probable that the king 
Mill adopt thoſe paternal ſentiments of at- 
tachment-to his people, without which he 
cannot be a good one. However it may 
| ſhock ardent republicans, an indefinite ſenſe 
of property veſted in him, is uſeful, not per- 
nicious. | A king who conſiders his crown as 
an office held under the ſovereignty of the 
nation, will act like other officers, who gene- 
rally conſult their own intereſts as the primary, 
the duties of their offices as the ſecondary ob- 
ject of their labours. Other magiſtrates and 
officers may, in ſome meaſure, be checked 
by one another; it is impoſſible to check a 
king in this manner, without rendering the 
_ crown an uſeleſs, expenſive, and dangerous 
: Ig. The very r obſervations, 
: = which 
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which Mr. Neckar E applies chiefly to the 
executive power as diſtinguiſhed from the le- 
giſlative, may more properly be applied to 
government in general. We have learnt to 
dread its exceſs of power, until we have for- 
got that its exiſtence is a miracle. All regular 
government muſt be reduced to one principle, 
the many obeying the few: for even in the 
pureſt democracy, it is, if regular, carried on 
by: a few officers. Power, therefore, ſtrictly 
| ſpeaking, cannot exiſt in government, for the 
few can neverenforce obedience from the many. 
Without the aid of prejudice of ſome kind or 
other operating on the minds of men, all ge- 
nuine government would ceaſe, and degene- 
rate into the irregular efforts of force and vi- 
olence T. Whatever may be the frame of go- 
vernment, the people always poſſeſs the reality 
of power; now, though the homage uſually 


paid to royalty, originated, it is | probable, 


from flattery, men of ſenſe and honour may 
juſtly agree to adorn weakneſs with the ap- 
pearance of power; but to flatter irreſiſtible 
ſtrength, is baſeneſs undiſguiſed by the ſem- 
| blance of utility: it is covering an invulnera- 
ble hero with impenetrable armour. 


Formation du Pouvoir, ch. 1. 
+ De Lolme, b. ii. ch. 1. 
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"HAT a regal government is beſt caleus 
lated for a large and opulent nation, is 
an opinion ſtill held by the majority of reaſon- 


able and honeſt men. The great difficulty re. 


mains; which is, to reconcile their ſentiments, 
as to the degree of power that ought to be en- 


truſted to the king, and as to the manner in 


which it ought to be reſtrained, ſo that a 


monarchy may not degenerate into a deſ- 


potiſm. The French made their king the 
ludicrous pageant, not the repreſentative z 


the ſuſpected ſlave, not the ſovereign of the 


nation. Such a conſtitution can be defended 


only by thoſe who conſider it as a neceſſary 


preparative, in order to diſpoſe the minds of 


men towards a republic, which they ſecretly 
wiſh for, but which they dare not imme- 
diately attempt; or by thoſe who flatter them- 


ſelves they may become the leaders of an 


omnipotent ſenate, and think the pageant of 
a king would ſerve to hide their uſurpation 


from common Oblervation: In proportion as 


I” 
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we c\ralpott the underſtanding, we muſt doubt 
the fincerity of any man who, profeſſing an 
attachment to monarchy, appears as an advo- 
cate for the ſyſtem of government eftabliſhed 
by the French in 1789 and 1791. That con- 
ſtitution erred not only in the exceſs to which 
the principle on which it reſted was carried, 

but the principle itſelf was falſe. The preroga- 
tive from which no danger can be diſcovered 
in theory, will prove too weak in practice; 
ſuch a government, if it exiſts at all, muſt, in 
effect, act by ſome other ſpring, and reſt on 
ſome other foundation. 
=_— ſovereign does not oi ſufßcient 
legal power to enforce a vigorous and ef- 
fective government, he muſt obtain it through 


influence, or anarchy will enſue. It is ad- 


mitted by all, that, in England, the buſineſs 


of the ſtate could not be carried on without 


influence: and the cauſes are evident. Such 
is the diverſity in the judgments and opi- 
nions of men, that no meaſure would be 
carried into execution, did every member of 
parliament vote according to his conſcience; 
each would recommend ſomething D 
and that propoſition which had a majority, 
might probably be ſupported by not more 
8 than e 88 part of the houſe. The 

| | x meaſure | 
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meaſure would therefore certainly be unpo- 
pular; it would often be evaded, or oppoſed. 
And if, inſtead of giving all our ſenators 
credit for perfect integrity, we ſuppoſe ſome 


of them to be actuated by a ſpirit of faction, 


the inconvenience is aggravated. It is eaſy 
de find fault with the wiſeſt meaſure, and it 
is often impoſſible for the miniſter to divulge 
the real motives of his conduct. If, there- 
fore, an artful member of oppoſition were 
at liberty to exerciſe the powers of his elo- 
quence on the unbiaſſed judgment of un- 
connected individuals, government would be 
| almoſt certain of being defeated on — im- 
; ah Sa queſtion. | 

If, on the contrary, we reſtrict the debates 
in n parliament to ſpecific queſtions, laid before 
the houſe by. the crown and its miniſters, as 
was the caſe formerly in Scotland through 
dhe lords of articles, the executive branch of 
government muſt obtain a power too un- 
limited. By the introduction of influence, 
we have avoided theſe inconveniencies; full 
| liberty of propoſing is given to every mem- 


ber; the debate is free, yet ſufficiently com- 


_ Preſſed to a determinate point; for numbers 
are, beforehand, reſolved to think as the 
miniſter thinks, and PR" as he ſpeaks. 
| Fj: N This 
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This miniſterial faction neceſſarily gives birth 
to an oppolition party, which conducts itſelf 
in the ſame manner. The houſe is rendered 
the mere echo of the two hoſtile chiefs, and: 
unleſs we can ſuppoſe that the intereſts of the 
nation are an object of ſerious concern to 
them, the intereſts of the nation muſt be 
totally neglected. The ſpirit of fadtion de- 
ſtroys the ſpirit of patriotiſm, and, like dram- 
_ drinkers, we have contrived to render a 
poiſon which ſaps the foundations of na- 
tional health and ee Oy: to our 
exiſtence, | 
A ſenate ought not, in a monarchy, to 
poſleſs more than a retroſpective cenſorial 
juriſdiction over the executive power and its 
agents, in all that regards foreign affairs. 
This department of government is, indeed, 
veſted in the crown by the letter of our con- 
ſtitution; virtually and practically it is exer- 
ciſed by the houſe of commons; which, being 
poſſeſſed of the power of the purſe, both for 
ordinary and extraordinary ſupplies, neceſſarily 
draws to itſelf the ſupreme direction of the 
whole adminiſtration, executive as well as 
legiſlative. The taſk of the crown is ren- 
dered more difficult, yet no evil is prevented ; 
for by the help of the majority, obtained 
X 2 es... 


| lately introduced. 
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through influence, what the miniſter pro- 
poſes, is ſure to be adopted. The executive 
power is in reality veſted, not in the king by 
virtue of his prerogative, but in the king 
who, through the medium of his miniſter, 


is the leader of a popular aſſembly; and the 


previous debates which both ſides cheriſh, 


the one to enhance the value of their ſupport, 


the other to depreciate the miniſter in the 
opinion of the public, only ſerve to give fo- 


reign ſtates a great advantage in all nego- 


ciations, and, by rendering meaſures unpo- 
pular, to weaken the exertions of the nation. 
Ihe evil does not ſtop: here. The parlia- 


ment which, aſſumes this precautionary inter- 


ference, loſes that retroſpective juriſdiction 
which ought to be held over the executive 


power. Miniſters want not cunning to take 
advantage of the error é. They are anxious 


only to keep in place, or to eſcape puniſh- 


ment if they loſe it. Should any thing re- 
ally beneficial to the nation, fail through the 


publicity, the delay, or the unpopularity oc- 

caſioned by the parliamentary diſcuſſion, they 

feel no concern f. Whatever they conſider 
Vide Note [AA] at the end of the volume. 


The inſulting farce, of a miniſter dividing in a mino- 
rity upon queſtions of Bis own e has been but 


as 
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as conducive to their own intereſt, they are 
ſure to carry into effect by the help of influ- 
ence, and thus remove all reſponſibility from 
' themſelves; for they have acted orily in con- 
formity to the will of parliament, which can- 
not therefore puniſh them for what was au- 
thorized by itſelf *. | If... 
Any ſanction that, from its ate vio- 
lence, cannot be enforced, is worſe than uſe- 
leſs : by its apparent efficacy it ſerves to relax 
the vigilance of thoſe who wiſh well to a con- 
ſtitution, and like intrenchments won, ſhelters  - 
the attack of an enemy. The power of the 
crown, while it exiſts at all, is increaſed by 
an exceſſive retrenchment of the prerogative: 
and the control of a ſenate is not moſt effica- 
_ cious in practice, when moſt perfect in theory. 
The veto which our parliament poſſeſſes, is 
too abſolute ; for it cannot be exerciſed with- 
out diſſolving the fabric of government, the 
inevitable conſequence of its refuſing to paſs 
the mutiny bill, and to vote the ſupplies for 
* This inconvenience is inevitable, unleſs our houſe of 
commons ſhould be allowed to imitate the abſurdly tyrannic 
conduct of the Athenian populace ; who puniſhed the pro- 
poſer of any meaſure that proved unfortunate, though con- 


| fidered and approved of by themſelves. Monteſquieu's de- 
fence of this law is a ſevere ſatire on the TIO” that 


reared, ſuch a ſafeguard. 
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the current Foure An oppoſition, carried te - 
ſuch extremities, is almoſt ſure to produce a 
certain degree of unpopularity, in a nation 
that has not learned to reliſh the daily exer- 
ciſe of the ſacred duty of inſurrection, or to 
rejoĩce in a ſtate of permanent revolution. It 
will therefore ſeldom be attempted; it cannot 
be perſiſted in: the nation muſt be appealed 
to, and that ſide gains a complete victory, 
which can contrive to render itſelf moſt popu- 
lar. The miniſter, in this reſpect, who, Joined 
to his other means of conciliating the favour 
of individuals, can chooſe the moment of dif.. 


| ſolution, poſſeſſes great advantage: it may 


happen, however, that the influence of ſome 
leading members of oppoſition may exceed 
his, both in the houſe and with the public; 
and accordingly, as the tide of popularity 
turns, the moſt pernicious meaſures may be 
adopted, or the moſt ſalutary rejected. 
To appears, therefore, that practically our 
parliament is not competent to reſtrain. the 
executive power, without diſordering the re- 
gular tenor of adminiſtration. It can only 
ſtop the whole machine of government, and 
refer the deciſion of a diſputed point to the 
nation at large: for it is certain, that a 
new 7 parliament choſen at ſuch a criſis, muſt 


nM | 
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adopt. the ſentiments of the public. This is 
what republicans, and many friends to a li- 
mited monarchy, maintain to be beneficial ; 
and a miniſter of our own times has crofelled, | 
that he conſiders it as his duty to ſubmit his 
opinions to the inclinations of the public. 
Such a principle of conduct is certainly ealcu- 
| lated to keep a man in place; but it is as cer- 
tainly repugnant to the ſpirit of monarchy, 
for it places the ſovereignty before which he 
| bows, in the people; and we may doubt whe- 
ther a nation can poſſibly thrive under his ad- 
miniſtration. Beyond diſpute, this principle 
militates as much againſt a government by 
_ repreſentation or delegation, as it does againſt 
a monarchy: it annihilates the boaſted ſupe- 
riority that the former poſſeſſes over one in 
which the people act and decide in perſon: 
it ſignifies nothing how their will is declared, 
if it be their will which rules. In vain ſhall 
we rely on the wiſdom and integrity of the 
choſen few, ſuperior to the paſſions and errors 
of the multitude; they muſt a& contrary to 
their judgments, or reſign their poſts to thoſe - 
who pretend to adopt the popular opinion 
M. Neckar“ conſiders it as a precious ad- 
| vantage, when war can neither be profes 
| „Form. du Pouv. Ex. vol. i. chap. 14. 
X 4 nor 
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nor engaged in without the national. con- 
ſent; and that the few wars which have ori- 
ginated from the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple yieldirig to the opinion of the public, 
cannot be compared in number with thoſe 
which bave originated from the ambition and 
reſtleſs genius of kings. There can be no 
doubt, but that a nation fights to great ad- 
vantage where the people are hearty in the 
cauſe; but no one can ſeriouſſy believe that 
the people are determined in their preference 
for a war or peace by the motives that ought 
to actuate them — a cool and penetrating com- 
pariſon of their force with that of the enemy, 
and by a cautious inveſtigation and balance of 
the good and evil, preſent and future, which 
muſt be expected. Theſe are queſtions which 
no one, however great his abilities or general 
| knowledge may be, unleſs he is admitted into 
the ſecrets of the executive government, can 
properly determine: to ſubmit them to the 
multitude, is madneſs or hypocriſy. And how— 
ever few the wars may be, which the people 
have compelled their rulers to engage nA: 
would puzzle M. Neckar to. mention one in 
_ which they were not actuated by groſs error, 
or wild enthuſiaſm: it would puzzle him till 
more to mention one that the people have 
prevented, 
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prevented, except from motives of ſelfiſhneſs 
or timidity, averſe to the burdens and dangers 
of war, vainly flattering themſelves that the 
evils to be apprehended might not happen in 
their time, and leatiog ny to ſhift we 
iet. 8 
A war which is inevitable can FREE be | 
undertaken with ſucceſs: an enemy who is 
not to be deterred, muſt generally poſſeſs a ſu- 
periority that cannot be reſiſted. Some indeed 
affect to ridicule wars occaſioned by the ſyſtem 
of preſerving a balance of power between 
neighbouring ſtates; © becauſe, in the fluc-. 
tuation of events, the nation which was ſup- 
ported muſt be oppoſed.” But it is probable, 
that if this nation had not then been ſupported, 
we might now be ſtruggling with infinitely 
greater difficulty and danger againſt that 


which then preponderated. If Auſtria and 


Holland had not been aſſiſted at the cloſe of 
the laſt and the beginning of this century, 
France would long ago have been irreſiſtible, 
Even miſguided exertions are more beneficial 
than torpid indifference; and our Henry VIII. 
notwithſtanding his blunders, did more good 
by his interference, than-if he had remained 
neuter in the quarrel between Francis I. and 
Charles V. It cannot be expected that theſe 


Pre, 
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precautionary wars will ever be engaged in = 


with the conſent of the people, much leſs car- 
ried on with the requiſite moderation : for they 
are always actuated by a ſpirit of conqueſt, 
and of national animoſity, averſe to peace; 
or of timidity and ſelfiſh policy, afraid of war. 
If the paſſions of the people prevent their 
being proper judges in theſe awful alternatives, 
their indifference and ignorance will render 
them equally unfit to decide on any queſtion 
of legiſlative policy, or of foreign alliance, 
On. theſe points every man will give his vote 
according to his intereſt and that of his party, 
or join the unmeaning cry of the herd, de- 
luded by the arts of factious means *; | 
But if it appears that the people, though ac- 
cuſtomed to decide as ſupreme judges, are 
unfit to be truſted ; how much leſs chance is 
there, that a people will act wiſely, who are 
very ſeldom called upon, and then only when 
their minds are neceſſarily heated by a long 
| conteſt between the king and the ſenate, and 


alarmed by the evident inſufficiency of the 


Smith has well illuſtrated, by the example of onr Faſt 
India Company, the pernicious effects of a ſovereignty di- 
_ vided among many individuals, each of whom has a per- 


+ - ſonal intereſt of greater conſequence to himſelf, than is the 


welfare of the nation over which he preſides, Wealth of 
en cpa MO . 


conſti- 
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coded authorities of the ſtate to main- 
tain a regular adminiſtration. | 

It may be doubted, whether it is pollble 0 
contrive a conſtitution, in which an elective 
ſenate, of a limited and ſhort duration, cart 
acquire the confidence of the people, ſo as 
to be allowed to determine on any important 
intereſting alternative; at leaſt ſuch a conſti- 
tution has never yet exiſted *. It ſeems, that 
ina republic, either the ſenate muſt eſtabliſh 
_ a rigorous and permanent ariſtocracy, or that 
the people will, whenever they pleaſe, aſſume 

to themſelves the power of adjudging in perſon 

as ſovereigns: in which caſe, as was obſerved 
by Anacharſis, the wiſe deliberate, and fools 
decide. In a monarchy, ſuch a ſenate muſt 
always be a tool in the hands of the executive 
power; or of a populace, the blind inſtruments 
of the unprincipled ambition of reſileſs de- 
magogues. 15 

The ſuperior evils A; on an appeal 
to the people, have probably given riſe to the 
principle of policy ſo univerſal in England, 
that the executive power ought to poſſeſs great 
influence; and that blinds us to the pernicious | 
effects of a eee, which, in its various 


6 vide Note [BB] at the end of the bene. | 
rami- 
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+ d dds pervades every branch of ſo- 


ciety; while, without horror, without even 
apprehenſion, we ſee eſtabliſhed among us a 
ſyſtem of morality, which guides us in our con- 
duct towards our country, far different from 
that which we obſerve towards each other: 
for a man would be driven from ſociety, if he 
acted towards individuals, as thouſands have 
done towards their country, who, if honeſt i in 
8 . life, are as much reſpected as ever. 
But it has been urged, that theſe venal 
| Ganatore will ſet bounds to their venality, and 
that, ſupporting the crown as long as its mea= 
ſures tend to the good of the nation, or as 
long as its pernicious deſigns are doubtful, 
they. will reſolutely oppoſe it whenever the 
welfare of the ſtate evidently requires them 
to do ſo. In anſwer to this we may appeal 
to experience. - The world cannot furniſh 
us one example of a ſenate acting in this 
manner. We may appeal to facts that have 
happened even in our own times: they 
will prove that corruption has continued to 
increaſe, and in no inſtance has loſt ground 
to an oppoſing ſpirit of patriotiſm. - Former 
miniſters have ſometimes overſhot their mark, 
and found that corruption was not ſalliciently 


AHiponed: to carry them through; their ſucceſſors 
a have 


C4 
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have 0 ſimilar ee and effected tem 


with eaſe. 


There are people who ay they emen | 


i: party: in parliament, not inconſiderable in 


numbers, compoſed of men unconnected with 
the contending factions, who ſupported what- | 
ever meaſures ſeemed calculated to promote 
the public welfare. It was called the flying 
ſquadron ;. the term of contempt denoted its 
approaching diſſolution, and it has accordingly 


- ceaſed to exiſt. The miniſter is now ſupported 


only by thoſe who think themſelves bound to 


do ſo, right or wrong; he is oppoſed only by 


thoſe who are ſtruggling for power and emo- 
lument: and as the latter ſcruple nothing 
which can diſtreſs government, the miniſter, | 
when poſſeſſed of a commanding mae 
abuſes it even to deſpotiſm. 

When a miniſter demanded a vote of credit 
on the proſpect of a war, he demanded what 
could not have been withheld, without ren- 
dering us a perfect democracy: yet, probably, 
he could not have obtained it but by the help 
of his majority. The ſame man afterwards, 
when the difference was compromiſed, and 
all appearances of war had vaniſhed, declined 
to explain or account for his conduct; and 


made 1 of the lame party to eſtabliſh a mi- 
niſterial 
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| niſterial deſpotiſm, by rejecting or evading all 
reſponſibility. The latter was even more 
eaſy for him to effect than the former. The 
ſole object of oppoſition was to clog the wheels 
of government in a point of immediate conſe- 
quence; and when that had failed, the purity 
of our conſtitution was vitiated, and its prin- 
ciples undermined, by a lukewarm, ſcarce de- 
cent attempt to enforce reſponſibility k. 
This conduct of parliament may alſo ſerve 
as a practical · refutation of another argument, 
oſten urged by more reaſonable men; who, 
_ conſcious that the crown has not falffciont 
energy, think the deficiency may be more 
ſafely ſupplied in the ſhape of influence, by a 
miniſter made reſponſible for his conduct, 
than by increaſing the prerogative of the king. 
In the former caſe (ſay they) there is a con- 
ſtitutional remedy for any evil; in the other 
there is none, but an appeal to the ratio ultima 
of nations as well as of kings, — force. | 
Plauſible as this reaſoning is in theory, ex- 
perience has proved that the ſcheme does not 


»The feeble attempt made by the oppoſition of the n 
to bring in a bill of indemnity in favour of the miniſter, on 
account of employing the military without the authority of 


a civil magiſtrate, to 1 the riots of 1780, evinces a ſimi- 


tar treachery. 


fer 
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; üer in practice; for there is no one who 
is able or willing to enforce this reſponſibility. 
Until the miniſter has gained to his intereſt 
a majority of the people and of the parliament, 
this influence that we wiſh for does not exiſt; 
and after he has eſtabliſhed his party, his *. 
ſponſibility is a ſhadow. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the ſharers of his plunder, the 
partners of his” miſconduct, will deſtroy their 
own harveſt, and impeach themſelves by con- 
victing him; and when he is diſplaced, his 
ſucceſſors are not very keen in the proſecu- 
tion; it is a dangerous precedent, which in 
time may affect themſelves. Beſides the ob- 
ject of their oppoſition being fully attained, 
they concern themſelves no more about his for- 
mer miſcondu@. LE 
Neither has a miniſter to apprehend the ac- 
cull voice of the people. We are accuſ- 
tomed to cenſure freely the corruption of par- 
liament, but we ſee not the mote that is in our 
own eyes. Corruption equally pervades the 
whole nation, which, at the moment of a 
change in the adminiſtration, is divided into 
two parties,—that of the ex-miniſter, and that 
of the late oppoſition now in power“. The 
former of courſe have nothing to ſay, the 
| e ® Vide Note [CC] at the end of the volume. ' 
ff latter 
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latter 0 to fatten in their turn on the 
ſpoils of the commonwealth, and are averſe 
to lay open to public view _ the web that 
is woven againſt the public intereſt. A na- 
tional party no longer exiſts. Peerages there- 
fore, penſions, and honours, not death, im- 
priſonment, or fines, have been the reward of 
ſucceſſive mal-adminiftrations. It ſeems, in- 
deed, that if influence appears at all in the 
government of any ſtate as an effective neceſ- 
ſary agent, the extent of its power muſt be 
unlimited; certainly written or poſitive laws 
are not competent to reſtrain it *. Whether 
we conſider the cenſorial juriſdiction as lodged 


in the ſenate elected, or in the people eleQors ; 
if the cenſors and thoſe liable to cenſure are 
united by a common intereſt, no limitation to 
the executive government can poſſibly be in- 


ſured. Dangerous therefore in the extreme is 


» Blackſtone ſays, much has been given up by the crown, 
but much has alſo been acquired. The ſtern commands of 
prerogative have yielded to the milder voice of influence. 
« If we are ſtill Engliſhmen, and not to be frightened by a 

e few hard words,” it would have been better had power 
continued to make uſe of its native language. In anſwer to 
the famous reſolution of the houſe of commons, that the 
influence of the crown has increaſed, is increaſing, and 
ought to be diminiſhed,” it may be obſerved, that unleſs we 
render the crown a nugatory pageant, we ſhall never dimi- 


niſh influence, until we Rrepgthen prerogative, | 


it 
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it, to enable men to, palliate in their own ' 
minds, a breach of legiſlative integrity, on the 
plea of political neceſſity. Wherever ſuch an 
excuſe for vice is ſuggeſted by the nature of 
the conſtitution, whatever may be the caſe 
with this or that individual, national e HA 
tion. will know no bounds. ; R 
But, admitting that we could preyent the 
minilter from doing much harm, it is idle to 
expect any good from him. His own imme= 
diate intereſts are always in oppoſition to the 
permanent welfare of the ſtate, and he natu- : 
rally conſults them in preference. He is but 
a tenant at will; and provided he gets a good 
crop for the preſent year, he cares not how he 
exhauſts the ſoil, The chief ſpring, the pri- 
mum mobile of government, muſt however be 
veſted i in the executive power, and if that is 
placed in the hands of a miniſter who, through 
a commanding influence, is deſpotic, e may 
be morally ſure that the commonwealth will 
be neglected. Let us even give him credit 
for ſo much patriotiſm as will induce him to 
wiſh to ſerve. the public, after his private 
intereſts and his power are ſecured; ſtill 
ſo much of his time mult be 8 an. 
the management of his faction, in the ne- 
. ne Jabour of reconciling the claſhing 
| i 5 {olicitae 
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ſolicitations of thoſe who offer him their ſup · 


port and threaten him with their oppoſition, 
that he can ſpare but little to the important 
duties of his office; duties to which the great- 


eſt genius and the en Freun attention 


are ſcarcely equal. Theſe he is forced to con- 


fide to his ſeconds and dependents ; for al- 


though every thing may be communicated to 


Him, and although his approbation may be 
neceſſary, it requires more penetration than 
ever mortal poſſeſſed, to detect, by the means 


"27 of only a curſory conſideration, the falſe co- 
tours and appearances that error or intereſt 


may induce a man to give to the meaſures he 
' recommends. The buſineſs, therefore, of the 


nation is virtually carried on by the clerks of 


office, or at leaſt by men who are not confided 


in by the nation, and hie are not ore unde 


to it. 


We muſt alſo lard" that the habits to 
which a man is neceſſarily accuſtomed, the 


n 
8 


mode of thin 


king which he muſt inevitably 


acquire as he riſes to power, are moſt perni- 
cious. He muſt devote himſelf to a flaviſh at- 
tendance on parliament, in order to accuſtom 
himſelf to the forms and rules of the houſe, 
and to acquire that baſtard eloquence which 
nd is there uſeful; an 3 calculated 
neither 
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neither to convince the underſtanding nor ani- 
mate the heart, but to ſerve as an excuſe for 
thoſe who have been predetermined, by mo- 
tives of intereſt, to affect being convinced by 
argument. This precludes the poſſibility of 
bis attaining that general information which 
would qualify him for his poſt. He who has 
occupied himſelf from youth to age in the 
dirty minutiæ of a faction, cannot have the 
penetration of a ſtateſman, or the compre- 
henſive view of a legiſlator. In proportion as 
a man is more likely to ſurpaſs his rivals, he 
is the leſs likely to be a good miniſter; and 
it will too often be found, that he who has 
acquired the moſt brilliant reputation, by 
having outwitted his competitors in the ſtrug- 
gle for power, will diſappoint the expectations 
he has raiſed, and diſplay an almoſt infantine 
imbecility and ignorance when he is left in 
peace to exerciſe the power he has attained, and 
has to oppoſe the ſtateſmen and negociators 
of other nations. If to this we add the waſte 
of public money, ſo great a portion of which 
muſt be diverted into private channels, and of 
_ courſe replaced by additional burthens laid on 
the people, we may be juſtified in determining, 
that it is not poſſible for a nation to continue 
to F proſper under ſuch a ſyſtem of government. 
OW e 
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Still more fatal conſequences enſue ; we 
may retrench the prerogative of a king until he 
is deprived of the power of doing good, but 
it is impoſſible to prevent him from doing a 
great deal of harm. However we may exalt 
the miniſter, the manners of the age will not 
allow a hau ghty maire du palais to dictate on 
his knees to a faindant king; the latter muſt 
be an active being. If therefore we, by our 


unreaſonable jealouſy, alienate his affections 
from his people, and diſguſt him with the 
duties of his ſtation, he will employ whatever 
power may be left him, or whatever he may 


gain by his perſonal influence, to forward 


ſome ſeparate intereſts of his own : and, how- 
ever inadequate his prerogative may be to the 


duties required of him, or to inſpire the pa- 


85 ternal affections of a king, he will till have 
more than enough to become a moſt pernicious 
ſervant of the people. 


We alſo enſure a ſucceſſion of indolent un- 


patriotic ſovereigns. The children of a mo- 
narch can ſerve only under their father; the 
miniſter who predominates over him, is anxi- 
ous to baniſh them, if poſſible, from public 
affairs. He generally attempts, and too often 
ſucceeds, in fomenting ſome difference be- 


_ tween 
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tween them *: precluded from honourable pur- 
ſuits and occupations, they of courſe plunge 
into diſnpation and debauchery, which, if 
perſiſted in beyond the earlieſt youth, nal 
weaken their minds, benumb their faculties, 


and debaſe their inclinationsf. And when 
one of them at mature years ſucceeds to the 


throne, being i incompetent and averſe to buſi- 
neſs, he alſo is forced to put himſelf under the 


tuition of ſome miniſter as bad as the pre- 
cevings | Do, 


\ 


This is kkewiſe the object of the leaders of oppoſition. 
The jealouſy of a deſpot generally leads him to the ſame error; 
he often baniſhes his children from public life. But the 
legiſlator of a free monarchy ſhould make it one of his pri- 
mary objects, to enſure to the princes of the foyal blood, ſta- 
tions in the ſeryice of the common wealth worthy of them, yet 
not ſuch as would tempt them to throw off their allegiance. 
ond in conducting buſineſs, or in managing the minds of 
men. But their knowledge muſt, from the time they en- 
oy in the duties of their poſts, remain in a great meaſure 
ſtationary. Wherever they go, people are on their guard, 
and no one ſpeaks or acts, but to forward his own intereſts, 
or flatter their prejudices. It is impoſſible to guard againſt 
the event of a prince aſcending the throne in early youth: 
but it is eaſy to prevent the misfortune of a boy-miniſter, 

+ The example of our Henry V. is often quoted by baſe 


men, flattering the vices of princes. Henry IV. died while 


his ſon was young. Had the latter aſſociated with Falſtaff | 
much longer, he probably would have continued profligate 
fo the my of his death, | | 
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It is alſo to be apprehended that, by degrees, 
the creatures and dependents of the crown 


may overlook the principal, while they attach 


themſelves to his agent; and miniſters may 


"weave ſuch a web of their own party round 


the king, that the latter will ceaſe to be chief 
not only in power, but in the eſtimation, of 


the public, Such a ſyſtem will not long main- 


tain itſelf ; whatever may be the title of theſe 


new maires du palais, however their power 


may be diſguiſed or modified to ſuit the man- 


ners of the age, a race of faincant kings will 
ceither ſurrender their crown to ſome vigorous. 


uſurper, or royalty will be aboliſhed. 
It is not uncommon to hear people expreſs 


5 their apprehenſions of a king poſſeſſed of ſu- 
perior abilities; ſurely a weak man muſt be 


the worſt of kings. The nation, which is 


the only object of conſideration, PT ſuffer 
more from the folly of one, a tool to the de- 

ſigns of others, than it would from the bad 
diſpoſition e 


of him who has ſenſe enough to 
ſee his own intereft, and to purſue it. 


plenitude of political power in the crown, is 


very compatible with a perfect ſecurity of civil 
liberty in the ſubject; and if a monarchy is 
determined to be the preferable form of go- 
vernment, it is better to intruſt the king with 
A pre- 
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a prerogative ſufficient to fulfil the ends of his 
creation, when he will probably conſider his 
own intereſts and thoſe of his ſubjects as united, 
than by exceſlive reſtrictions to render him 
lukewarm, if not hoſtile, to the welfare of 
the people; while his ſhadow of a prerogative 
only ſerves to ſcreen thoſe domineering ſer- 

_ vants of the crown who plunder the common= 

wealth with impunity. - 

De Lolme conſiders the total e e of 
the king on parliament for neceſſary ſupplies, 
as advantageous *: his own arguments prove 
the contrary ;- for, according to him , the in- 
diviſibility and real greatneſs of the power of 
the erown have been the ſafeguards of liberty 
to England: but that power cannot be con- 

ſidered as great or indiviſible, which is annu- 
ally created and conferred by an independent 
order of the ſtate; and pompous ceremonies 
and forms of reſpect are not long efficacious, 
unleſs the perſon in whoſe favour they are 
| eſtabliſhed, poſſeſſes alſo the reality of power: 
fear without danger is no permanent ſenſation. 
To repeat De Lolme's own words: Even the 
4 power of the Tudors was oppoſed ang ſub- 


+ Conſt. of Eag. bock i. chap. 6. | DR, 
+ Ibid. book ii. chap. 1. SPE 0 
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be diminiſhed; The favour of a monarch, | 
Whether it proceeds from caprice or deſign, is 
| leaſt reſtrained, when the greater number of 
thoſe who endeavour to obtain it are devoid of 
_ . perſonal conſequence. An equality of pre- 
tenſions would produce more juſtice in the 
diſtribution of preferments. Sinecure places 
would then be aboliſhed ; for the king would 
Prefer a clear revenue, which would increaſe 


his conſequence with other nations; and the 


various active officers of - ſtate, while they 
locked up to him as their ſovereign, and 
_ obeyed him as their chief, would feel that 
they conferred favours avert as ent as they 
received. 

No diſtinction ſhould ® unde deen 
Fas part of the revenue which is peculiarly 
devoted to the maintenance of the dignity of 
the crown, and that which is applied to the 
public ſervice. If formerly there were any 
doubts on the ſubje&, the alacrity with which 


the plan of a © civil lift”? was adopted by the 


French, and the conſequences of it, would 
remove them. It is certain, that the leading 
men who planned their regal conſtitution, 
acted only in compliance with the prejudices 
of the people, not yet ripe for a complete re- 
'Falution 5 ; __ clearly ſaw that nothing could 
399 be 
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be more likely to produce ſentiments of in- 
will bo contempt towards the king, while it 
vould probably ſeduce him into a line of con- 
duct calculated to aggravate theſe ſentiments. 
A civil lift is but a decent expreſſion for 
what Paine and other avowed republicans call 
by its true name, a ſalary . A prince who 
is forced to ſee that his own intereſts and 
proſperity are unconnected with the intereſts 
and proſperity of the nation, will ſcarcely 
poſſeſs thole patriotic ſentiments of attach» 
ment, without which he muſt be a bad one; 
the people muſt feel ſome degree of contempt 
for him whom they thus hire; and the nation 
incurs the ſerious' inconvenience of devoting 
a conſiderable part of its revenue, in a propor- 
tion that the fluctuation of events may render 
very improper. It is idle to expect a king will 
voluntarily relinquiſh any part of his private 
income ; nay, he dares not, for the preſerva- 


tion of his dignity depends probably on the 


„Paine has ſaid, that no office, including the crown, 
can deſerve a higher ſalary than 10, oool. per annum. He 
thus betrays the baſeneſs of his own views, and his igno- 
rance of the firſt principles of legiſlative policy. The man 
who could think himſelf ſufficiently rewarded for the duties 
of a king, by any falary whatever, would not be worth ten- 
pence; and the nation which can think of hiring a king, 
will as ſeldom 1 as e a good: one. | 


influence 
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influence he may acquire through this i income: 2 

and no ſenate, unleſs predetermined to change 
the form of government, would enforee ſuch 
a rneaſure; people who are accuſtomed to in- 
ereaſe or diminiſh as they pleaſe the ſalary of 
their king, muſt loſe all reſpect for him, and 
confider him as really their ſervant“. | 
A king and the nation are one; he is its 
image, and to ſeparate them, ſavours more of 
ſubtlety than of good ſenſe; it would be more 
_ adviſable to confide to bib the whole of the 
public revenue, independent of what is de- 
voted to the payment of a national debt. 
Principles of honour, if not of patriotiſm, 
would in general prevent him from applying 
too great a portion to his private pleaſures; 
it would be for his intereſt that the whole 
ſhould be expended with economy; and in 
times of emergeney, we might reaſonably ex- 
pect that he would in ſome degree retrench 
his own expences, to relieve the public bur- 
thens. Even decency would prevent any great 
exceſs; for the ſenate would ſtill retain the 
inſpection of the public accounts, and as the 
8 , Theſe evils are mitigated i in England by che ſentiments 
tranſmitted to us from our anceſtors. For much of our pre- 
ſent happineſs, we have no reaſon to thank the ſyſtem of 


government eſtabliſhed by the revolution; we as yet have 
ue to proſper i in ſpite of it. 


© neat 5 impoſition | 
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impoſition of taxes. would alſo belong to it, 


he could neither run the nation in debt, nor 


engage, without the concurrencè of the ſenate, 
in expenſive projects 

A king may indeed, like our. 9 II. 
become a penſioner to ſome foreign court. 


This however cannot often happen; few ſo- 


vereigns of a great nation will deſcend ſo low, 


and the neighbouring ſtates will not always * 


| have money to ſpare. At all events, ſuch, a 


character cannot be formidable; and it is better 


that one king ſhould diſgrace himſelf, than 
that all ſhould be alienated. Great national 
evils, it muſt alſo be allowed, may be appre- 


hended from a bad man entruſted with, theſe 
powers“; for no ſyſtem can be perfect. Vet 


let us again recollect, bad kings ſeldom ap- 
pear but in corrupt nations. A republican g- 
vernment is the cauſe of . corruption, and 
when that ſhall have ariſen to any height, 
more evil will be occaſioned by a number of 


vicious magiſtrates, than from one vicious | 


prince. el 
* King theſe evils, we need not, however, dread much, 
hat of an unjuſt, or an impolitic war. The deſpot is, on 
this ſubject, like the ſhadow of a king, forced to conſult the 
inclinations of the people; and the Grand Signior himſelf 
dares not a in-a war nn, 1 . 


„ 
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The political maxim, „ that the king can 
«fo no wrong,” may be carried too far; 
neither ought'his miniſters to be liable to cen- 
ſure for what he does or ſays. The pernicious 
effects of this principle, when carried into ex- 
ecution, more than counterbalance all the ad- 
vantages' gained by a freer diſcuſſion of every 
public meaſure. Let miniſters be reſponſible 
for whatever they themſelves do in obedience 


to the orders of the king; but it is not proper 


to treat him, if grown to years of maturity, 
like a child in leading- ſtrings, that ſpeaks what 
is put into its mouth by its tutor. The cuſtom 
of conſidering the ſpeech of the king as the 
ſpeech of the miniſter, not only gives ſcope 
to the juſt animadverſions of the enlightened 
patriot, but to the inflammatory miſrepreſent- 
ations of the perfidious demagogue. The 
; underſtanding of the people is not blinded, 
| becauſe the language of the ſenate is reſtrain- 
ed; and how can they feel reſpect for a king, 
who 1 is conſidered by the ſenate as the ſervile 
echo of a miniſter, whom it endeavours to 
repreſent as the object of Na or abhor- 
rence? 
But the fundamental maxim itlelf requires | 
to be inveſtigated. If the king is to be looked 
upon only as a ſervant of the people, as an 
| executive 
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executive magiſtrate; the maxim contradicts 
a more important principle of the conſtitution, 
and is repugnant to common ſenſe, for ſer- 
vants and magiſtrates acting under a eom- 
miſſion received from a higher power, muſt 
be held reſponſible to that power. If, aceord- 
ing to the ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
the king is to be confidered as a co - equal head 
of a tripartite ſovereignty, it follows of courſe, 
that he is not amenable to the juriſdiction of 
either or both of the ſenates : nor are they Te» 
ſponſible to him for their conduct in the 
branches of adminiſtration belonging to them. 
The maxim, therefore, would in this light be 
more juſtly expreſſed, if we ſaid that each of 
the eſtates is independent of the other two, 
and there being no conſtitutional power para- 
mount to all, the king, like the ſenates, is above 
cenſure or puniſhment. This mode of ex- 
preſſion would alſo be, perhaps, more ſafe. 
The reſpect ariſing from language may in- 
deed ſerve as a kind of ſafeguard to the na- 
tural weakneſs of an individual oppoſed to 
two numerous and opulent ſenates: the * 
claration, © that the king can do no wrong, is 
| moreover a formal renunciation of any juriſ- 
diction held by the ſenates over the crown: 
yet it may inſpire a very falſe confidence in 
8 1 . dle 
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the king. It may encourage a bad man, opal 
Weak man, to perſiſt in a line of egnduct that 
muſt end in ſome national convulſion. Exils 
carried beyond a certain point muſt be cured ; 
they produce a fermentation in the minds of 
men, that burſts through all barriers of law 
or opinion, and kings and ſenates will in ſuch 
a, cxiſis equally be made reſponſible for the 
5 bal effects of their crimes and errors. Ho w- 
ever Dumourier, or La Fayette, blinded, by 
ambition or vanity, might hope to main- 
' tain themſelves in the poſt of dictator to 
a: regal puppet; it was evident that the con- 
ſtitution at firſt eſtabliſhed in France, could 
not ſupport itſelf. Some hoped that the 
. crown would by degrees recover the re- 
quiſite powers; others more reaſonably ex- 
pected a ſecond revolution to end in a repub- 
lic. This conſtitution was, however, a ne- 
ceſſary ſtep to prepare the minds of men not 
yet ripe for ſo violent a change. The king's 
acceptance of it was, therefore, a misfortune: 4 
for had a refuſal on his part produced an im- 
mediate civil war, the event might then have 
been more advantageous for France and Eu- 
rope. Although ductile, Lewis was not a 
fool; and certainly he could not have been 
induced to engage himſelf ; in a taſk ſo full of 
perils, 
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| pate Sad: he not relied on the ſafeguard of | 
A declaration,” that the king could do no 
« wrong. He thought himſelf, therefore, 
| ſecure from the laſt extremity of danger: but 
ſoon found that the barrier behind which he 
ſuppoſed himſelf intrenched, vaniſhed into air 
on the ſlighteſt touch. A king can do no injury 
do the public, except through the medium of 
agents, and they being held reſponſible for any 
illegal acts, the nation requires no other pre- 
caution againſt the king. As a declaration of 
rights veſted in the crown, as a barrier againſt 
the encroachments of a ſenate, as a ſafeguard 
_ againſt the reſentment or frenzy of the mul- 
titude, it is inſufficient : yet it may tempt a 
bad or a miſguided prince to involve himſelf 
and the nation in irremediable run. 
But while ſenates arrogate to themſelves 
powers which they cannot exereiſe, and in- 
terfere in branches of adminiſtration where 
their interference can do no good and may 
do much harm, they neglect that part of go- 
vernment which naturally falls to their ſhare. 
Inaſmuch as they ought to have only a retro- 
ſpective cenſure on all that concerns the inter- 
courſe with foreign ſtates; the crown ſhould. 
virtually and habitually poſſeſs only a negative 


on all laws of internal legiſlation, and the im- 
FW poſition 


. 
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_ poſition of taxes. On theſe points every ſen- 
ſible well · informed gentleman is more capable 
of juc ging, than kings or miniſters can poſſibly 
be; for their ſituation and occupations pre- 
. clude them from that familiar unſuſpected in- 
tercourſe with fociety, which alone can enable 
them to obſerve the effects that laws and taxes 

have on the manners van proſperity of the 
nation. 
This ſhare of — though it re- 
quires. more real penetration and _— of 
- Enowledge, is leſs flattering to vanity, and 
tempting to avarice; it is however of infinitely 
greater conſequence. One law, which in its 
remoteſt effects tends to corrupt the manners, 
or diminiſh the population and wealth of a 
ſtate, does more harm than the loſs of ten 
battles: it would have been better for Rome 
to have been beaten by Jugurtha as long as 
he lived, than to have allowed Marius to alter 
the fundamental laws of the conſtitution. And 
as courage, though the moſt brilliant, is the 
leaſt uſeful of the many qualities indiſpenſably 
requiſite in a general; the money to be raiſed, 
though the moſt obvious, is the leaſt import- 
ant object of conſideration, when a new tax 
is to be laid. Its produce a financier is beſt 
250 to calculate; 4 dur 1 every other conſe- 


quence | 
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quence he never thinks, and is ſeldom capable 
of judging 

A ſenate will, however, be always diſpoſed 
to encroach on the functions of à king, and 


whether the latter regains through influence | 


the power he loſt by a retrenchment of his 
prerogative, or whether he finks into à help- 
leſs pageant, the leading men of the ſenate 
are fure to enrich themſelves, by plundering 
their country, or by betraying its intereſts to 
foreign powers. They will become pen⸗ 
ſioners fo their own king, or to ſome other 
ſtate. Their dependents, who ſhare the plun- 
der, or who are retained by the hopes held out 
to them; thoſe likewiſe who, confiding in 
their abilities, expect to riſe to power, and 
to commit in their turn the crimes they 
have cenſured, may reaſonably with for ſuch . 
| 4 ſyſtem of government. 7 

But the maſs of every people muſt ſtill be 
precluded from either an actual enjoyment E 
plunder, or from any hopes of it in future. 
It therefore is not for the intereſt of a nation 
to form a conſtitution which cannot exiſt i in 

effect, unleſs the burthens it is forced to bear 
for the public ſervice, are aggravated by the 
immenſe ſums, which, in ſome ſhape or other, 
: muſt be e to enſure the connivance 

> and 
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and acquieſcence of the leading members of 
the ſenate, and their adherents “; and they, 
corrupted by the ſweets of yolawful gain, not 
only neglect their proper duties as ſenators, | 
the ſuperintendance of the internal legiſlation | 
of their country, but are alſo ſure to fail in 
the important office of cenſorial juriſdiction 
over the ſervants of the crown. It is utterly 
improbable that he who will. not acquieſce in 

meaſures beneficial to his country, unleſs he is 
bribed to do ſo, will reſolutely oppoſe ſuch as 
are pernicious, if the ſame means are em- 
| ployed to ſoften his oppoſition. | 

But a nation under ſuch a ſyſtem tends faſt 
to ruin; and anarchy or ſlavery muſt inevi- 
| tably enſue, whenever its reſources are no 
longer equal to the accumulated burthens 
ariſing from the increaſing demands of the 
ſenate for connivance; or whenever they 
who are greedy of power and plunder, endea- 
vour to ſupplant thoſe who are in poſleſſion, 


It has been demonſtrated, that the more tickets a man 
buys in a lottery; the more chances are, againſt him: for-if 
he bought them all, he would be ſure to loſe. Thus the 
more widely the plunder of public money is diffuſed, the | 
more every man of property ſuffers ;/ for were they all to 
ſhare, everyone would have to take back in the ſhape of a 
penſion, what he paid as A tax, with the loſs ol the whole 
ExPence of colleRtion, . 3 fe 
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by calling i in the rabble to their aid; under 
pretence of remedying abuſes, but really in 
expectation of being able to rule with more 


abſolute authority, and to plunder with ſtill 


greater ſecurity, and to a greater exceſs, as ſer- 


vants to the farcical majeſty of a deluded people; 5 
or laſtly, whenever the people ſhall open their 
eyes and ſee, that whether they are gulled by. 
the name of a limited monarchy, . or a pure de- 
mocracy, their burthens are the ſame, and the 


national wealth is equally appropriated by 
a few powerful individuals or perfidious de- 
magogues. They will then, as was the caſe 


in Denmark and Sweden, ſurrender an ap- 


pearance of liberty that only ſerves to render 


- them more. miſerable: : and whether the heredi- 7” 


tary king, or ſome fortunate uſurper ſhould 
5 prove the object of their deſperate choice, is 
a point of no conſequence , to national pro- 
ſperity : or, as in Rome, they will think them- 
ſelves happy if they can exchange their ſo- 
vereignty for © bread and 5 7 47 games. 
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T* origciples inculeated | in the foregoing 
chapters will perhaps enable us to trace 
the origin, progreſs, and decay of abſolute 
power in France; for although many adven- 
titious circumſtances contributed to accelerate 
the event, a revolution was inevitable. They 
will alſo enable us to diſcover the foundation 
of Britiſh freedom, and the cauſes of the real 
danger that threatens our conſtitution. 2 
When che late ſyſtem of government aroſe = 
out of the ruins of the feudal conftitution, the 
| nobles in France formed a claſs poſſeſſed not 
only of honorary diſtinctions, but of valu- 
able privileges: they were ſeparated | from the 
f people by ſtrongly marked, almoſt impene- 
trable barriers, and the balance of property 


being in their hands, it was utterly impoſſible 


for the people to oppoſe them and the Crown 
united. This union took place, the exigencies 
of the ſtate required pecuniary ſupplies, and the 
nobles were very ready to allow the king to 
oy what taxes he pleaſed, provided the ex- 

emptions 
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emptions claimed by themſelves were re- : | 


ſpected; they thus forged. their own fetters. | 
This revenue, drawn from the people, threw ' 
the balance of property into the hands of the 
crown; the luxury of the nobles, encouraged 
by Richelieu, aggravated the evil; they were 
individually needy, and conſequently ſervile. 
The conſtant wars in which the nation was en- 
; gaged, preſerved, however, their martial ſpi- 
rit, and gave them a ſuperiority of character 
cover the lower ranks, in the only point then 
an object of conſequence: for literature was 


not general, and the defective form of their 


conſtitution gave no ſcope to the ſcience of 
legiſlation. Courage was the only virtue, ſkill 
in war the only political ſcience, and in theſe 
goods of the mind the nobleſſe undoubtedly 
excelled. The collective maſs of their pro- 
perty which preponderated, joined to this ſu- 
periority of character, gave them the balance 
of power over the people, againſt whom they 
were united for the ſake of their own privi- 
leges. The great revenue of the crown, and 


the needineſs of each individual ariſing from 
luxury, ſubjugated them to the king, againſt 


whom they had no prineiple of united oppo- 
Kaen and who therefore was abſolute. 
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The power of the crown thus eftabliſhed 
contained the ſeeds of its 'own_ deſtruction. 
The kings fell into the pit dug by Richelieu 
for the nobleſſe. They became luxurious, 


they neglected the duties of their ſtation, and | 
were therefore contemptible 1 in their character. 
Their revenue, waſted in frivolous amuſe- 


ments, was no longer adequate to the exigen- 


cies of ſtate. The impoſitions on the people 


could be carried no higher, and the miniſtry 
was forced to appeal to the nation for affiſt- 


ance. The nobles rejoiced at the diftreſs of 
the crown, and thought it a good opportunity 


to reſtrict a power which the new ideas thiey 
had imbibed in America, and the publications 


of men of eminent abilities who had deſigns 
they were not aware of, had rendered in- 
tolerable. They little thought that a' com- 
plete revolution in ſentiments and manners 
had already taken place, and that the whole 
ſyſtem of government ſubſiſted only through 


prejudice, and would vaniſn at the touch. 
The progreſs of commerce and manufac- 

tures, which, by increaſing the revenue, in- 

creaſed for a time the power of the crown, 


had created 1 new diviſion of property: the | 


balance” was no longer decidedly, it” at all, in 
| favour 
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favour of the nobleſſe. The progreſs of Hite- 
rature had enlightened the nation ; 5 the ex- 
ample of England and of other countries had 
opened their eyes to the bleſſings of a free 
conſtitution; they had learned at leaſt the 
theory of Neiflition, and courage and {kill f in 


war ceaſed to be the only political virtues. 


But in literature the nobleſſe were, in a great 
meaſure, ſtationary ; their excluſive devotion 
to a military life had not only prevented them 
from improving their property, but deprived 
them of the advantages of a liberal education. 
In the goods of fortune they were no longer 
ſuperior, i in thoſe of the mind they were infe- 
rior ; and the commons poſſeſſed ' irreſiſtible 
claims to an equal participation of power; 
The latter were irritated by long depreſſion, 
and their leading men, compelled by the bar- 
riers which ſeparated them from the nobleſſe 
to make a common cauſe with all below them, 
thought only of overturning a conſtitution 
that deprived them of what they aimed at; 
and the firſt effort of their power was to an- 
nihilate diſtinctions or qualifications of birth 
and property. This unfortunate: meaſure de- 
ftroyed the old conſtitution from its found- 
ations, reduced the nation to the impractieable 5 
taſk of regenerating a pope far advanced in 

e the 
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the paths of corruption, and joined tothe FR | 
praved character of the leading men, who 


began their operations by inſpiring a fanati- 
ciſm of irreligion, produced all the horrors to 
which France has fince been a prey. 


The ſtanding army of France, officered „ 
the upper ranks, was formerly inclined to ſup- 


port the crown againſt the people, becauſe the 
officers, as nobles, had excluſive privileges to 


maintain, injurious to the people. But their 
ſupport ceaſed to be valid as ſoon as the ba- 


lance of property and of mental abilities ceaſed | 
to be in their favour; and the crown, whe- 


or the tiers etut, conſcious: of its weakneſs, 
gave up the conteſt almoſt without a ſtruggle; 

for its revenue, exhauſted or anticipated, was 
no more than duſt in the balance of property); 


and virtuous and amiable as the king was, he 


certainly poſſeſſed none of thoſe vigorous qua- 
lities which might have deferred, though they 
could not have prevented, a revolution, 


It muſt be obſerved, that a revenue ariſing 


from taxes ought to be conſidered as a, real 


property veſted in the ſovereign. | It requires, 


perhaps, a concurrence of favourable circum- 
ſtances to enable him to impoſe any conſider- 
able taxes; but when once impoſed, if they 


are | 
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| are e and ſtationary, though often inju- 
rious to the nation, they are not irkſome to 
| individuals. The price of every thing finds 
its level; the labourer muſt be fed, the mer- 


chant will gain his fair profit, and the unpro- 


ductive claſſes who live on their rents, adapt 


their modes of life to their actual incomes; 


all ceaſe to feel the tax, and the ſovereign en- 


joys his revenue in peace. But when the ne- 


ceſſities of ſtate compel him to be continually 
adding ſome new burthens, all ranks are 


galled, a general diſcontent takes place, and 


government totters from its foundations. 
During the feudal ſyſtem the Engliſh go- 


| vernment differed but little from that of the 


other European kingdoms. Its peculiarities 


were rather in embryo than in actual exiſt- 
ence. The ſtatute of alienations, which gave 


the mortal blow to the power of the barons, 
in fact gave life to the conſtitution that bas 


| fince been ſo much admired. The property 
= WE the ſubject, made free, divided itſelf into 


| three channels, —the higher ariſtocracy, the 
independent gentry, and the tiers etat, or 
thoſe whoſe circumſtanges rendered trade or 

| ſome lucrative profeſſion [neceſſary . This 
. triple 


2 Moſt political writers comprize theſe two Lat named 


claſſes under the name of commons. If we conſider the 
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triple diviſton of property and of political 
weight in the fubject, weakened the oppo- 
fition naturally experienced by the crown, 
from the difficulty of uniting all three eaten 
againſt it; and the acquiſition of abſolute 
power by the crown was almoſt irapoſſible; 
which, if the property of the ſubject had been 
only in two channels, would have been eaſy. 
In France, the crown uniting with the no- 
bles, firſt overpowered the people, and then 
the nobles themſelves,” In Denmark, and 
lately in Sweden, the king leagued with the 
people, firſt humbled the nobles, and 2 8 8 
overwhelmed the whole nation. 
The diſtinction of claſſes in Photand was 
ſufficient to give the members of each a bond 
of union; it was not ſo decided as to render 
the oppoſition rancorous and inveterate. Even 
the bigtreſt claſs ee no privileges: that 


queſtion candidly, there ſeems no doubt but that the gentry 
N England originally formed a diſtinct order, both in law 
and opinion; a veſtige of the latter ſtill remains in the uſual. 
tenar of addreſſes from candidates to the electors of counties 
for members of parliament. They ſolicit the votes of gen- 
tlemen and freeholders. Theſe three claſſes, it muſt be ob- 
' ſerved, comprize only the active citizens; there is another, 
the capite cenſi, mere day- labourers, who in England are, 
and i in all countries ought to be, deprived of political power. 
But it ſeems that no conſtitution is ſecure, if this laſt claſs 
becomes mach more numerous than all the others united /. 


# Vide Note [DD] at the end of the volume. . Ho 
ET could 
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5 could render them indifferent to the cauſe-of _ 


| - ths. community ; and although the hereditary 
power and ſplendid honours of the peerage _ 
might be an object of jealouſy to aſpiring in- 
dividuals among the gentry, their ambition 
naturally preferred the ſelfiſu plan, which was 
made eaſy, of gaining a perſonal admiſſion j into 
this envied poſt, to the more enlarged and dif- 
ficult ſcheme of uniting the whole, claſs of 
gentry againſt the peers, and annihilating 
their pre- eminence. As the merchant or pro- 
feſſional man aroſe to opulence, and as his 
mind of courſe began to feel ambition, inſtead 
of making a common cauſe with the refuſe 
of the people, as the opulent plebeians did at 
Rome; inſtead of ſpiriting them up to a con- 
teſt for power, which to them is an object of 
indifference; he obtained a coat of arms, and 
inveſted his money in land. He thus ſatisfied 
his ambition ſtill more eaſily than the aſpiring 
gentleman, and had no temptation to diſturb 
8 the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of government. | 
Neither merchants, nor lawyers, nor men 
in any other trade or profeſſion, were ex- 
eluded from a ſeat in parliament: a diſtinc- 
tion ſo mortify ing, that it would never be long 
ſubmitted to by a free people. But the law of 
qualification, while it was effective, and the 
TR 5 | "Pl reſpect 
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| reſpect i in which latided property was formerly 
held, ſerved to ſeduce every aſpiring indivi- 
dual from claffes to which a ſhare in the go-. 
vernment cannot ſafely be intruſted, and to 
enliſt him in one whoſe patriotiſm may be re- 
lied on, becauſe its intereſts and that of the 
community are ultimately connected. And 
as the members of this claſs were excluſively 
entruſted with the ſenatorial power, they ne- 
eeſſarily acquired a ſuperiority of legiſlative 
abilities, and were alſo habitually regarded by 
| the people as their guides and directors. 
I ᷑ he facility with which individuals of each 
lower claſs gained admiſſion into a higher, 
| ſoftened their Jealouſy ; the connection which 
every individual of each higher had with the 


lower claſſes, induced him to protect, rather 
than oppreſs, his inferiors. Through his chil- 


dren and relations each peer was intereſted in 
the cauſe of the gentry; ſimilar principles 
actuated the gentleman in his political con- 
duct towards thoſe beneath him; and as eren 
the ſelfiſh man lives more in others than in 
himſelf, our peers were three parts in four 
gentlemen ; our gentlemen, commoners. 

The ſelfiſh pride of Elizabeth, who choſe. to 
alienate or exhauſt the patrimony of the 
n rather than apply to parliament for 
pecuniĩary 
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pecunlary aſſiſtance, was the ultimate and 
perhaps principal cauſe of the conteſt between 
Charles the Firſt and the people. That un- 
happy prince, unable to carry on the buſineſs 
of government with the ſmall revenue left to 
the crown, and too ſparingly ſupplied by par- 
hament, endeavoured to raiſe money by arbi- 
trary methods, which, though countenanced 
by the practice of his predeceſſors, were cer- 
tainly incompatible with freedom. The ifſue 
of that conteſt, whatever might have been the 
merits of the parties, was fortunate for the 
nation . At the reſtoration, and during the 
reign of Charles the Second, the crown was 
forced to relinquiſh every branch of its prero- 
gative really dangerous; yet as the income of 
the prince was granted for his life, to be raiſed _ 
by taxes impoſed for the ſame term, the crown 
retained a balance of property that gave it 
a ſufficient weight in the ws of Rn 
power. 5 

At the revolution, che taxes deſtined to raiſe 
the revenue which was to defray the moſt 
indiſpenſable expences of government, were 
made annual; the crown was therefore de- 
prived of all direct power, and the ſove- 
yy reignty, in fact, veſted in the houſe of com- 
25 * ö. Note [EE] a at the 9 0 of the volume.” : 
PR JJ a at mons. 
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mons. This was an entire change of conlli- 
tution, not an amendment; concealed, not 
palliated, by the more pernicious and danger- 
ous operation of influence. As great and 
fundamental a change has, ſince the revolution, 


taken place in the formation of our ſociety. 
The inactivity of the heralds office, and. the 
total evaſion, of the law of qualification for 
members of parliament, have, in the eye of 
the law, deſtroyed the claſs of gentry, which 
ſtill maintains, indeed, a precarious exiſtence 
through the force of cuſtom; but as that is 
daily loſing ground, the claſs wil ſoon be loſt. 
The houſe of peers will then remain the only 
| barrier between the king and the people; but 
that aſſembly being deprived of the protection 
of the gentry, and unſupported by any volun- 
tary reſpect paid to birth, cannot long maintain 
its political power. The crown leans there- 
fore on a broken reed, and muſt expect to be 
ſoon oppoſed to the united force of the na- 
tion, led on to the attack by rich and ambi- 
tious men, by deſperate, indigent, and able 
1 adventurers. The iſſue of the conteſt muſt 
be, the deſtruction of monarchy. Where 
< there is a council of the people without a 
« nobility, they do never receive laws, but 
* give. them; and a council giving. law to a 
TR ſingle 
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80 ſingle perſon, he has no means in the world 


te whereby. to be any more than a ſubordinate 
4 magiſtrate, but force; in which caſe he is 


1 not a ſingle perſon and a Fenn, you's a bi 


60 * ſingle perſon and an. army A 


The crown at preſent is able to refit is ; 


titrduchnidnts of the parliament, and retains 


the exerciſe of the functions annexed to roy- 
alty, only through the venality of individuals. 


It maintains its exiſtence by means of the na- 
tional debt. The falaries of the numerous 
officers employed in collecting and diſtribut- 
ing the produce of the taxes deſtined to pay 
the intereſt of this debt, are virtually a conſi- 
derable revenue enjoyed by the crown; and 
as the regular payment of this intereſt can be 
ſecured only while the government is allowed 
to perſiſt in the eſtabliſhed routine of admini- 


tration, the people, of whom almoſt every in- 


dividual is directly or indirectly concerned in 


the public funds, are deterred from all at- 


tempts at innovation. Our conſtitution, there- 
fore, ſubſiſts only by means of what threatens 
a ruin to r nation Te The pernicious conſe- 


4 


182 Oceana, p- 72. 


4 The public funds offer a ſecure as to the , 
of minors, women, and helpleſs old men. In this light 


only a national debt is really beneficial. Still it does not 


n that the capital thus borrowed ſhould be waſted. It 
5 8 44 | @ | might 
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quences which muſt enſue from the national 
debt increaſed beyond a certain point, are ob- 
vious ; and they have been explained by an 
author of acknowledged reputation, in a man- 
nei too clear to require any further elucida- 
tion *. Admitting, however, that he did not 
ſee our ſituation in too favourable à light, 
when he ſuppoſed that the good conduct and 
frugality of individuals had, before the Ame- 
rican war, replaced the capital conſumed by 
government, he would now think very differ- 
ently, No poſſible extenſion of trade or in- 
ereaſę of.induſtry, though joined to the moſt 
parſimonious frugality, can replace, within any 
moderate period, the innumerable millions 
| which the American war did, and the preſent 
war muſt, coſt us f. But, unfortunately, fru- 
gality is a virtue altogether unknown in * 
rank or deſcription of men. 
might de reſerved as a treaſure, or expended in br 
publie utility that exceed the powers of individuals. 
Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. 3. 


Whether England has or has not replaced, or thor 
than replaced, in the hands of individuals, the ſums con- 


famed by government, may perhaps be doubted. It is a 
queſtion of no great moment, Whatever is the caſe now, 


the time will come'when our reſources muſt fail, Phyſical 

cauſes are finite, while moral cauſes are 'infinite in their 

operations; the latter, therefore, muſt ultimately prepon- 
derate. Moreover, the hiſtory of the world proves, that the 
phyſical reſources of each ſtate were, at the moment of its 
5 greater than i in its moſt ſplendid æra. 

0 „„ Freedom 
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Freedom is never in ſo great danger as when 


the corrupt licentiouſneſs of the people renders 
it neceſſary to ſtrengthen the hands of govern- 


ment; and if corruption is ſuffered to go on, 


until the revolution is effected by any other 
means than the deliberat conſent of the con- 
ſtituted authorities of the ſtate, freedom muſt 
be annihilated . But if we boldly meet the 
evil that purſues and muſt overtake us, and 
voluntarily grant that which will ſoon be 


| ſeized either by the crown or the populace, 
we may regulate the terms and aſcertain the 


extent of our gift; and while we ſtrengthen 


the prerogative of the king, we may reſtore to 
their purity thoſe branches of government 


which are intended to reſtrain his power; and, 
what is of {till greater importance, we may, by 
inſtitutions that accord with the inclinations 


and prejudices of the age, give a more bene- 


ficial ſcope to thoſe paſſions inherent in man- 
kind, © the defire of ene, and the ne- 


ceſſity of occupation,” which at preſent lead 


to profuſion and venality; and we may check 
that corruption of morals, which is fatal to li- 
berty under d fo kind of nem or form 
of government 2 | 


J . Vide Note [FF] at the end of the volume. 
1 Vide mou [GG] at the end of the volume. 
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ele ee 

mms eſtabliſhments and forms of go- 

vernment may be better calculated than 
others to preſerve freedom; but, as that bleſſ- 
ing chiefly depends on the manners of a peo- 
ple, its exiſtence is compatible with almoſt 
every form of government. It is therefore by 
no means certain that other nations would act 
wiſely if they adopted the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion; and perhaps it will be found that every 
community, far advanced in civilization, or 
long eſtabliſhed, contains within itſelf ſuch 
remnants of paſt, or ſuch ſeeds of future 

freedom, in cuſtoms and prejudices, which 
have crept in by degrees, that an enlightened 
Patriotic legiſlator will always adopt the maxim 
of Tacitus: The ſecret of ſetting up a new 
* ſtate, conſiſts in n the 1 image of the 

« old.” 

For theſe reaſons it ſeems very poſſible, that 


2 \ legiſlator who never heard of the. Britiſh - 


| _ parliament, might eſtabliſh a very excellent 
regal 8 od yet, as this aſſembly is 
5 * certainly 
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e the only ſenate that ever was e 


reſtrain the power of kings, without anni- 


hilating monarchy, and has alſo been able to 


effect this reſtraint without tumult or vio- 


lence, it is worth while to diſcover, if poſſi- 
ble, what in reality are thoſe peculiarities 
in its conſtruction, to which we ought to 


aſcribe its peculiar excellencies. The labour 


will not be uſeleſs to others; it is abſolutely 

_ neceſſary to Engliſhmen. If it is adviſeable 
for the legiſlator of every ſtate to ameliorate 
the ſyſtem of government which he finds 
already eſtabliſhed, it would be madneſs for 
Pritons, poſſeſſed perhaps of the moſt happily 


contrived conſtitution that ever exiſted, to 
purſue any other principle of conduct. 


Thoſe who have adopted the maxims of 
| Dales: and his adherents, and aſſert, that the 
Engliſh houſe of commons always was an op- 


preſſive ariſtocracy, may conſiſtently recom- 


mend the principles of legiſlation eſtabliſned 
by the French, or by any other theoriſts. 
But thoſe who profeſs a veneration for our 
preſent conſtitution, and who, by declaiming 
againſt the modern corruption of parliament, 
virtually admit, that once there was no great 
cauſe of complaint againſt it, ought to at- 


tempt a reformation, not by adhering to 
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theoretic principle of wpreſohtrtion, ich | 
by its neceſſary conſequences, leads to anar- 
chy or pure democracy, but by candidly 
tracing its hiſtory, and obſerving in what 
eſſential points England and its parliament | 
differs from other we nations, and other 
ſenates. ö : 
England, it may be obſerved, is the only 
free and civilized nation that ever expanded 
itſelf, one and indiviſible, over a large yet 
connected territory. In modern Europe, 
freedom has been loſt, as civilization ad- 
vanced, by all the larger ſtates; and is now 
confined to a few ſmall republics that ſcarcely 
rank as nations. In the ancient world, al- 
moſt all the free nations that we know of, 
originated from ſingle towns, poſſeſſing a 
very ſmall diſtrict of land, and by conqueſt 
obtaining empires of various extent: ſtill, 
however, the menen nen in _ 
- parent city ?. | 
I be inhabitant of Eleuſis, or of any part 
of Attica, poſſeſſed no ſhare in the honours 
and powers of empire, unleſs he was alſo a 
„To contract the ſphere of the ſovereignty was then an 
object of policy. Such was the principle of Theſeus, in the 
infancy of Greece; ſimilar was the conduct of the Arcadians 


in its decline, when they collected the inhabitants of their 
795 de into the city of Mantinra. 


citizen 
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citizen of Athens. When Rome had con- 
quered the greater part of the known world, 
when the rights of citizenſhip were extended 
to almoſt all the provinces, ſtill a man was of 
no conſequence as an inhabitant of Spain or 
Gaul, not even as belonging to Capua or 
Tarentum; as ſuch, he was the ſubje& of a 
foreign ſtate, he ſhared the rights and ho- 
nours of empire only as a citizen of Rome. 
His country continued a dependent, ſubjected 
province, but he himſelf was in. no worſe a 
ſituation than a native of Rome who had 
ſettled in a diſtant part of the empire: both 
loſt all ſhare in the government, becauſe they 
would not exert it; both were content with 
the power of going to Rome, and aſſuming 
the latent right, if ors. or ambition: in- 
duced them. _ 
The manners of the ancients led hes; not 
to aſſimilate, or unite together; conquered 
provinces therefore continued diſtin& and in- 
dependent ; but it was alſo conſonant to the 
manners of Greece and Rome to live in 
towns, Men had their eſtates for profit, their 
villas for pleaſure; but their home was in a 
city: and perhaps not one inſtance can be 
produced, of a perſon deſcribed as belonging 
to wh country reſidence. Whenever it was 
44 4 „ ou 
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found that the magiſtrates -and ſenate of the 
parent ſovereign city could not ſuperintend 
the municipal laws and internal government 
of a diſtant province, the inhabitants of ſome 
central or principal town, the remnant per- 
haps of ancient and ſubjugated ſovereignty, 
were allowed to chooſe a ſubordinate ſenate 
and local magiſtrates. This perpetuated the 
obſtacles to an union; the petty ſub-legiſla- 
tures imbibed or preſerved a ſpirit of diſcord, 
and were chiefly occupied in annoying, or 
_ diſputing with one another. 'Theſe cauſes 
would have continued to operate, and would 
have prevented the idea of compoſing a ſe- 
nate of deputies from the various provinces, 
even if the republic had preſerved its free- 
dom; but, as they did not long ſurvive the 
ae een of the empire, and as the ſenate, 
under the emperors, became no more than an 
empty and expenſive pageant, the provincials 
were happy to eſcape an uſeleſs burtlen. 
When the inhabitants of a ſovereign city 
alone compoſe a ſenate, they are naturally 
diſpoſed to conſider its intereſts as their chief 
object; the dependent territory, if extenſive, 
is liable to be injured by their ignorance, and 
is almoſt ſure to be oppreſſed by their par- 
tiality. Such a ſenate i is alſo moſt liable to be 

Ks 4. 6 Violent 
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violent in-its conduct. The members, edu- 


cated in the midft of political contentions, im- 


bibe the ſpirit of the different factions, and, 


when elected, being beforehand heated and 


prejudiced, they increaſe the fermentation 
that already reigns. And where laws or 
manners induce the upper ranks to reſide 


chiefly in towns, and to conſider them as 
their homes, the caſe is little better. Neigh- 
bouring towns, that rank as the capitals of a 
circumjacent territory, almoſt inevitably be- 
come rivals to each other, both in intereſts 
and principles. Men who aſpire to be 
choſen as members of à national council, 
endeavour to recommend themſelves by ap- 


pearing to eſpouſe the one and the other, 


and the moſt zealous are naturally preferred: 


their own ſelfiſh intereſts are connected with 
5 the partial intereſts of the place by Which 


they are choſen, and they probably have, by 


education and habit, imbibed its prejudices. 


But even were they ſo enlightened, or ſo 
generous, as to be inclined to prefer the na- 

tional welfare, it would be impoſſible for 
them to ſucceed ; conſtituents would aſſume a 


dictatorial autkoviry over ſuch deputies, and a 


ſenate, ſo compoſed, would not be the coun- 


cil of 0 one nation, but a congreſs from many 
a | federate 
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federate and jarring communities. Such a 
ſyſtem could not be durable, and, either the 
league would be broken, or, as formerly it 
happened in Lacedæmon and Attica, and as 
now is the caſe in France, one capital city 
would acquire a preponderant authority over 
the others, and would ſoon eſtabliſh an op- 
preflive dominion over them. | 
The partiality for a country life, once com- 
mon to all the deſcendants of the German 
- tribes that ſettled on the ruins of the Roman 
empire, has been long almoſt peculiar to the 
Engliſh. It ſeldom happens that a man, qua- 
lified to be a member of parliament, is an 
inhabitant of any town; he is not likely, 
| therefore, to be biaſſed by the prejudices and 
Intereſts of the place by which he is deputed. 
Until he is elected, he is independent and 
unconnected in his principles, and though af- 
terwards he probably joins ſome of the par- 
ties into which the ſenate is divided; the 
unprejudiced diſpoſition which he brought 
with him, ſerves to moderate the violence of 
the faction whoſe cauſe he eſpouſes. The 
| Inconfiderable ſize of many of the boroughs, 
Ws the irregularity with which the right of 
ſing members is diſtributed, apparent de- 


fects in the * * the conſtruction of our 
| 1 8 5 houſe 
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| 1508 of commons, are, perhaps, in practice, 
its chief excellencies. Were all the ſmall towns 


deprived of this privilege, and were counties 


and great towns allowed to ſend more mem- 
bers, in proportion to their wealth and popu- 


lation, each county and town would become 
the focus of a different faction, and our ſenate 


would be a ſtormy aſſemblage of deputies, the 
mere echoes of their conſtituents. While, 
therefore, it muſt be allowed that thoſe bo- 
roughs, which have become private property, 
are evils, it ſeems that a certain degree of an 


irregularity in the right of electing ſenators, 
is an advantage; for, without it, there might 


be neither an independent nor a national ſpirit 


in our houſe of commons. 


Small 'towns imbibe the opinions of the 
ſurrounding diſtricts, or of the nation; mem- 
bers of parliament, therefore, were the people 
above corruption, are ſufficiently - reſponſible 


for their conduct, although the towns by which 
they are choſen ſhould be of little conſequence 
in themſelves ;. and where the people are in 
general open to corruption, the multiplying 


the electors remedies not the evil: the can- 


didates for Weſtminſter or Cricklade purſue 
the ſame conduct with equal ſucceſs. Putting, 
therefore, corruption out of the queſtion, to 

| vin 
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which a numerous or a ſmall body of eletors 
ſeem equally liable, it muſt. alſo be allowed, 
that this irregularity and inconſiſtency does 
not prevent the attainment of another im- 
portant object. There is, perhaps, no diſ- 
wit in Great Britain ſo obſcure, nor town ſo 
inconſiderable, as not to be able to find an ad- 
vocate, among the members of parliament 
ſufficiently intereſted in their welfare to guard 
them from injuries; yet the moſt opulent 
town or populous diſtrit could not, by the 
number and conſequence of their deputies, | 
obtain privileges injurious to the community. 
Parliament may often have adopted erroneous 
maxims; the nation itſelf has as often done 
the ſame; yet few inſtances can be produced, 


, parliament having been, either from want 


of information, or from the preponderating 
influence of any part of the kingdom, in- 
duced to make laws evidently and c 
pernicious, | 
It will, I believe, be found that, except che 
Engliſh parliament, no legiſlative body has 
been thus conſtituted ; and, without having 
recourſe to the theory of repreſentation, theſe 
peculiarities will, in a great meaſure, account 
for its. having once contributed ſo much to 
| national proſperity. This conſtitution has 


not 
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not been materially changed; government 
and individuals have, indeed, acquired an ab- 
ſolute property in ſome boroughs, and this is 


undoubtedly a great evil; yet the members 


returned by them form but a ſmall portion of 


the whole houſe: and were parliament, in 


other reſpects, what it ought to be, no mate- 


rial bad effects would ariſe from this alter- 
ation. The notorious venality of many bo- 


roughs that are open to the beſt bidder, is an 


evil of ſtill greater magnitude; this, however, 
takes its riſe from the manners of the people, 
and cannot be remedied by transferring the 
privilege to other towns, for they moſt cer- 
tainly would act in the ſame manner. | 
Since the time that the value of landed pro- 
perty, which a man muſt poſſeſs in order to 
vote for a member for a county, was fixed by 


law, money has become ſo much more plen- 


tiful, that a mere qualification does not raiſe 
him above the loweſt of the populace. In 


ſome degree, therefore, the conſtitution of 


parliament is corrupted, becauſe the power of 
chooſing its members has changed hands. It 
has been corrupted {till more by the accumu- 
lation of land, which has deſtroyed the yeo- 


manry; in whole room a ſervile and merce- 


| nary e crew has ariſen, who, ſeduced by the 
| b eager 
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_ eager competition for a ſeat in parliament, re- 
tain. or purchaſe juſt as much land as will 
qualify them to vote; for, were it not for 
this competition, it would ſeldom happen 
that one who poſſeſſed forty ſhillings per an- 
num in land, would not have much more“. 
But although it will readily be allowed by 
every one, who is not deſirous to reduce 
others to the level of his own conſcious baſe- 
neſs , that the modern Engliſh are more 
open to corruption than their anceſtors ; yet, 
I believe, that a great portion of the free- 
Holders of every county, and the voters of 
every borough, have, at no period, been im- 
penetrable to a bribe. Whoever has bought 
a a people, will ſell them again; if, therefore, 
formerly, the integrity of parliament was 
greater than it is at preſent, the degeneracy 
muſt have ariſen, leſs from any change in the 
character of the electors, than of the mem- 


- Parliament at — labours alſo ander a defect, 8 5 
which formerly it was exempt. There are many inde- 
pendent men poſſeſſed of immoveable property, who are 

precluded from all interference in elections. Copyholds 
were originally a baſe and ſervile tenure, therefore had no 
weight in the conſtitution. The caſe is now altered, and 
copyholders are as well nn as freeholders to Politica? 
power. 


+ Vide Note [HE] at the end of the volume. i 


ven 
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hand themſelves ; and this change has, in fact, 

been ſo great, that we need not look farther 
to diſcover the true origin of the evil we com- 

plain of. 

With a few exceptions, menibers of par- 

Lament were formerly men of conſiderable 


landed property. It was then the faſhion for | | 


ſuch men to pride themſelves more on their 


birth than on their wealth: they were conſe- 


quently more frugal and leſs penetrable to 


| bribes. In their youth they generally en- 


gaged in the profeſſion of arms *, ſo far at 


leaſt as to make themſelves acquainted with 


5 military diſcipline and the ſcience of war. 
The ſtudy of the law was a ſerious part of 
the education of a gentleman, not, as now, 
an excuſe for an idle youth to live in Lon- 


don. Their minds were enlarged, and their 


abilities improved by the habits of their early 


life; and they not only deſerved confidence 


for Wer! integrity, but for their talents. 
Merchants then endeavoured to raiſe for- 
tunes by a ſteady courſe of induſtry and fru- 


gality; a ſeat in parliament was not an object 


of economy in order to fave the poſtage f 
letters, nor did they expect to pay themſelves, 


__ » Hume, Hiſt, Engl. chap. 62. 
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by beneficial contracts, for the expence ol 


clections, and for the loſs of time in attend- 


ance. Peerages were not then laviſhed on 
lawyers: and, though martial in their diſpo- 
fitions, gentlemen, whoſe fortunes qualified 


them for a ſeat in parliament, ſeldom tied 


themſelves down to the military profeſſion ; 
and the army was then no ſource of patronage 
to the miniſter ; there were, therefore, fer 
profeſſional men in the houſe of commons, 
- To a ſenate thus conſtructed, we owe our 
| liberty, our proſperity ; and whether it be true 
that Great Britain, ſince the epocha of the 
revolution, has increaſed in real and perma- 
nent ſtrength 3 or, whether the ſymptoms of 
decline have long been evident; ſtill to that 
| ſenate we are indebted for all that is good, 
and we cannot aſcribe to it whatever may be 
bad. Rome preſented a more ſplendid ſpecta- 
cle towards the cloſe of the republic, but its 
greatneſs muſt be aſcribed to the manners 
and principles of the Fabricii or Scipios; not 
«thoſe of a Lucullus, or a Cæſar *. | 
At preſent, gentlemen of landed property 
are almoſt. excluded from the houſe of come 
mons; and of thoſe that remain, the greater 


* vide Note [IT] at the end of che volume. 
* J . ; | . part 
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part afe poſſeſſed of eſtates ſo very large as to 
be candidates for a peerage, and are therefore 
more open to corruption than men of mo- 


derate incomes “. The expences attending 


elections are ſo enormous, that, a fevr over-- 
grown fortunes excepted, no one who has not 
his capital at command, is equal to them; and 
no one in his ſenſes, who does not ſee a pro- 
ſpect of reimburſing himſelf, will engage in 
the conteſt. The expence of attendance is 
alſo more than one of a moderate eſtate can 
afford; and, what aggravates the evil, gentle- 
men have, by degrees, rendered their eſtabliſh- 
ments in the country ſuch coſtly and complex 
machines, that, beſides abſorbing their whole 
incomes, they require the conſtant ſuperintend- 
ence of the maſter. Thoſe elegant manſions 
and ring-fenced eſtates, on which they pride 
themſelves, have deprived them of all poli- 
tical conſequence, Some young men, 'while 


The admiſſion of the ſons of peers to the houſe of 
commons, is perhaps a defect in the theory of its con- 
ſtruction. This deſect, however, always exiſted, though of 
late-it has been aggravated by the extenſion of the peerage. 
It cannot be remedied by any poſitive law, for the injuſtice 
to individuals would be great, and the line. of diſtinction be. 


tween the two claſſes would then be too ſtrongly marked. 


It might, however, be palliated, by making thirty- the legal 
age for a member of parliament. | 
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ſingle, purchaſe a ſeat i in parliament ; but as 
they advance in years, as they become fathers 
of families, they, if poſſeſſed of common 
ſenſe and probity, got a career that muſt end 
in their ruin, and that of their children; and 
| retire from public life, at a moment i Ay . 
from their matured judgment, and their in- 
creaſed intereſt in the permanent welfare of 
the ſtate ®, they might be of ule. 

The place of the landed gentry is ſupplied 
by merchants, lawyers, and officers, or by ad- 
venturers without property of any kind, who 
are either the tools of grandees, or who, con- 
fiding in their abilities and good fortune, con- 
ſider parliament itſelf as a lucrative profeſſion. 
Of the latter, little need be ſaid to evince the 
impropriety of confiding to them an office of 
fo much truſt. The orations of a rhetorician, 
and the calculations of a financier, are of leſs 
conſequence, than a well-informed mind and 
a mature judgment ; and even judgment! 18 of 
leſs conſequence my. menreny. 


In Rome, the candidate who, ceteris 7 had the 
greater number of children, had a claim to the preference. 
Fhis has uſually been conſidered as an encouragement to . 
population; but perhaps the idea originated from a more 
important principle of legiſlation, The er of ſuch. 
mien is moſt to be relied on, 


" Smith | 
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| Smith * has obſerved, indeed he has proved, 
& That the intereſt of merchants and maſter- 
% manufacturers has not ary connection with 


© the general intereſt of the ſociety ; and that, 


in each particular branch of trade and ma- 
© nufacture, it is different from and even op- 
« poſite to that of the public. They are an 
order of men who have generally an intereſt 
« to deceive and oppreſs the public, and ac- 
« cordingly have, on many occaſions, both 
« deceived and opprefled it.” As the fame 
author + obſerves of the Proprietors of Eaſt 
India ſtock, that “ the intereſt any individual 


may have in the welfare of the country over 


* which he is joint ſovereign, is very trifling, 
“ when compared with what he may look for 
“e in his private capacity as an Engliſh ſub- 


« jet;* it is alſo evident, that the profits a 


man may make as a private merchant by va- 
rious modes of trade, infinitely overbalance 


that part of the public loſs, which would fall 


to his ſhare as a citizen, from any miſconduct. 


in the government of which he'is a member, 
Whatever national benefits may be derived 

from commerce, it is not neceſſary to inveſt 
merchants with ſenatorial power in order to 


Wealth of Nations, book i. al 11. 
K Thid. 1 v. chap. 1. | 
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attain them : and however an Sodivideal may 
riſe ſuperior to this general character, it can- 
not be advantageous, that a very great por- 
tion of a ſenate ſhould 11 compoſed of mer- 
chants. 

8 muſt be bad lefiflarors, unleſs to 


profeſſional {kill they join a maſs of general 
knowledge. This cannot be expected in men 


whoſe time, from their youth upwards, has 
been totally abſorbed in the ſtudies and prac- 
tice of their profeſſion, and this muſt be the 
caſe with all eminent lawyers, who alone can 
afford a ſeat in parliament. But if we alſo 
conſider, that of late years the higheſt honours, | 
and the moſt lucrative offices of ſtate, are 
Prizes which every lawyer who can join par- 
: liamentary conſequence to profeſſional emi- 
nence, is ſure to obtain; we cannot be ſur- 
prized if lawyers have, in general, proved 
themſelves the moſt zealous partiſans of fac- 
tion, the moſt lubſerrient tools of govern- | 
ment *. ' 
Although it is highly deſirable that a ſenator. 
"od be acquainted with the theory and 


5 1 a profeſſed republican, and to whom mo- 
dern reformers are more indebted than they chooſe to ac- 
knowledye, excludes lawyers from any ſhare 1 in FIG govern= 

ment. Oceana, p. 180, | 
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practice of war, on which, after all, the ſafety 
of a nation ultimately depends; although a2 
man, who, with a liberal education and an in- 
dependent fortune, has paſſed the earlier part 
of his life in the army or navy, and who con- 
ſidered his military duties not only as the road 
to profeſſional honour, but as a ſchool of in- 
ſtruction in the ſcience of government; ; would 
in general prove, when arrived at mature 
years, a character much to be wiſhed for in a 
ſenator; yet it is evident, that the execution 
of this truſt | is not eaſily compatible. with the 
duties of an officer; and it muſt be allowed, 
that, at preſent, the military members, for the 
moſt part, conſider their ſeat in parliament as 
a ſtep ſubſervient to, perhaps neceſſary for, 
their profeſſional advancement, and therefore 

: neglect or betray their duties as ſenators. = 
If, in addition to this change in the cha- 
racter of the members, we alſo take into conſi- 
deration the great increaſe of power that the 

ſenate has neceſſarily arrogated to itſelf, ſince 
the crown was rendered entirely dependent on 

its good will; when we recolle& that exceſ- 
{ive power corrupts the beſt diſpoſitions; that 
the actual exerciſe of what the houſe of com- 
mons poſleſs, is incompatible with a monar- 
| chical government; and that this defect in the 
5 „ conſtitution 
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conflitution can be palliated only by the ge⸗ 
neral venality of individuals; we need not be 
at a loſs to account for the gegenemer of par- 
liament“. 
All wo as a veneration for the Britiſh 
conſtitution, agree in conſidering the houſe of 
lords as an eſſential branch of the govern- 
ment; yet none, however anxious for a re- 
formation, have thought it worth their while | 


ib beſtow a thought upon it, or have obſerved, 


that the change which it has undergone, is 
full as great as that which has taken place in 
the houſe of commons, and equally ee 
amendment f. 


A moment 8 


— 


* Thoſe who: are advocktes for 'the preſent ſyſtem of 
| government, yet allow that it is ſupported by influence, 
ſeem not aware that their arguments lead to an abſurdity, 
The power of influencing a prep. aderating part of the 
people veſted in the crown, is nugatory, unleſs there is alſo 
a diſpoſition in the people to be influenced. Such a diſ- 
poſition implies a proportional annihilation of political in- 
tegrity. But where political . is in n general ertinct, c 
che nation muſt decline. | 


+ It might be ſuppoſed that a an upper houſe compoſed of 
ſenators holding their places for life, and choſen by a ſele& 
claſs to which they themſelves belong, like the Scotch peers, 
Who have a ſeat in the Britiſh parliament, would be ſuf. 
ficiently reſpectable, and probably poſſeſs a greater ſhare of 
ability. But if the proper proportion between electors and 
delegates i is preſerved, ſuch a houſe would conſiſt of too few 
7 members, or the claſs would be too numerous. In the firſt | 

| * „ 
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A moment's reflection will three to con- 
vince us, that the political power veſted in the 


lords, enables them to perform but a ſmall | 


part of what is required of them; and unleſs 
this power, their titles of honour, and their in- 


fignia of rank, are united to great perſonal au- 


thority, derived from ample hereditary poſ- 


ſeſſions, and to the reſpe& which is always 
paid to honourable birth, their power would 


be nugatory, their in/ignia ridiculous. Luxury, 
that bane to national proſperity, by cauſing 


the extinction of old families, incurably vi- 


tiates, to a certain degree, the conſtitution of | 


the houſe of lords. A new-created peer will 
never be reſpected as much as one who de- 
rives his honours from a long line of anceſtors. 
This evil would not, however, be very conſi- 


derable, if the vacancies were ſupplied as they 
ought to be; but of late years, inſtead of ſe- 
lecting thoſe commoners who are moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed by their family and fortune, Peer- 


ages have been laviſhed on profeſſional men, 
often of the moſt obſcure birth, and who 
| ſometimes. have not even attained an inde- 


X pendence, but are compelled ſtill to follow 


caſe, the ſenate would be a cypher in the ſtate, or eſtabliſh _ 
an oligarchic deſpotiſm. In the ſecond, the claſs would . 
a fprm. an irreſiſtible and oppreſſive ariſtocracy. | 
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| their profeſſions, c or truſt to places and penſions 
for a maintenance. This praQtice partly 
. ariſes: from the indolence and effeminate fri- 
volity of thoſe who are born to opulence, and 
who deſert the ſervice of the public, or at leaſt 
conſider it as ſubordinate to their pleaſures 
and amuſements; they therefore not only have 
no claims to any recompence from govern- 
ment, but, from the degradation of their per- 
ſonal character, are of little importance in the 
eye of the miniſter. It proceeds, however, 
ſtill more from the neceſſity the miniſter lies 
under, of attaching to himſelf as many men 
of profeſſional eminence as poſſible, who, 
| knowing their own importance, make their 
own terms; and alſo of ſecuring a devoted 
majority in che UPPEF as well as in the lower 
houſe. : 
It behoves all parties at preſent to recollect 


themſelves. Power, ſuch as is veſted in an 


Engliſh peer, can ſafely be entruſted only to 
one who is altogether independent of the 
ſmiles of the prince, or the miniſter, as to his 
fortune ; and if the houſe of lords is, as it al- 
ways bas been eſteemed, the firmeſt ſupport to 
royalty, and a neceſſary refuge to the conſti- 
tution againſt the fickleneſs and violence of 
the ek It 1s the e both of the people 
>, 
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aud of the crown to unite, as formerly, poli- 
tical power and honorary ſplendour to here- 


ditary opulence and perſonal authority. What- 


ever may be his abilities and merits, however 
ſplendid his ſervices, a new man, (novus homo, 7 
particularly if he has his fortune to make, is 
not competent to fulfil all that 1 is e of 
a peer. 

The argument which ſometimes has been 


urged, * That theſe men by their extraordi- 


* nary abilities give luſtre and conſequence to 
* the aſſembly,” cannot be admitted as ſuffici- 


ently forcible. For if it be true, that, as this 


argument implies, there is ſuch a want of abili- 
ties in the hereditary peers, the new comers 


muſt render the general defect more glaring; 


and the people muſt learn to conſider the houſe 
of lords as compoſed of men deſpicable either 
for their ignorance or poverty, and who have 


either integrity without ſenſe, or ſenſe with 
out Integrity T- But a ſenate, whoſe mem 


4 Princes and peers may flouriſh or may fade, | 
A breath may make them, as a breath has made; 
hut a bold peaſantry, a country's pride, N 
* When once deſtroy'd, can never be ſupplied.“ 

The ſentiment i is falſe, it would be ſtill more difficult to re- 
eſtabliſh a peerage than a peaſantry. 

＋ It is very poſſible that a poor man may be honeſt. But 
the people will not give him credit for the virtue that per- 


haps he poſſeſſes; and without their confidence, the peer can 
be of no FI 


bers 
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bers are thus eſtimated, cannot poſſeſs wha 
general authority and influence, without which 
it is unable to fulfil the object of its cre- 
ation, and it will become the tool or the vic- 
tim, not the venerable moderator, of the 
two great hoſtile e the Ring: and the 
people. . 

When we thus review the hiſtory by our par- 
liament, it ſeems evident that the complaints, 
now ſo frequent, of the increaſe of ariſtocratic 
influence, are groundleſs. If by ariſtocracy 
we mean to deſcribe a claſs of men poſſeſſed 
of hereditary opulence, priding themſelves on 
that opulence, and on their deſcent from a 
line of anceſtors, who either honourably ſerved 
their country, or at leaſt lived without pur- 
ſuing any lucrative profeſſion; and if by de- 
mocracy we mean to deſcribe all who are 
forced to follow ſome profitable trade, or who 
are diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar only by 
wealth, the reward of their own induſtry ; it 
muſt be allowed that there are at preſent more 
members in either houſe of parliament of the 
latter deſcription, than there were formerly ; „ 
and that the influence of the ariſtocracy or 

landed intereſt over elections for the houſe of 
commons has, on the whole, diminiſhed. In- 

dividuals have eſtabliſhed a property, or an in- 
vincible authority, in ſome boroughs, but what 
they 
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fo have gained, compenſates not what the 


| claſs colleQively has loſt. bid bog 
When a gentleman lived within his i income, 
when his eſtate was intermingled or ſur- 


rounded by the properties of a numerous yeo- 


manry, he could command many, and influ- 


ence more voters and freeholders, and his fa- 


vour was of importance to any candidate. 


Moſt gentlemen now exceed their incomes, and 
they have endeavoured to buy up every ſmall 


property in their neighbourhood, and their 
conſequence is almoſt annjhilated. There are 
many poſſeſſed of great eſtates who cannot 


command five voters, nor influence one. All 

reſpect to birth and character being loſt, the 
good-will of A corn- factor, a wool-comber, or 
of any wholeſale trader, is of more conſe- 
gquence to a farmer or manufacturer, than 


that of a gentleman, however great his income 
may be. The voter thinks only of the pe- 
cuniary benefit he may derive from either; 
the influence of the gentleman is therefore 
proportioned to his income, which 1s all he has 
the diſpoſal of; that of the merchant, to the 


whole capital he employs in trade, If we 


muſt admit that parliament is corrupted, mo- 

dern reformers muſt alſo allow that this cor- 

ruption has increaſed with the increaſe of de- 
mocratic power. | 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who really feel what they profeſs, 
an attachment to the Britiſh conſtitution, and 
who are of opinion that England once pro- 
ſpered under it, muſt ſurely, on recollection, 
be convinced, that however parliament may 
Rand in need of reformation, the plans re- 
commended. by modern reformers are repug- 
nant to the principles on which it was formed 
in its pureſt ſtate ; and they will ſcarcely heſi- 
tate between a ſyſtem that has ſtood the teſt 
of experience, and one that has no recom- 
mendation but the aſſertions of men, who, 
however they may excel in the arts neceſſary 
to lead the multitude, have no claims to ſupe- 
rior legiſlative wiſdom, nor, from their private 
character, to uncommon political integrity: 
eſpecially when it may be obſerved that this 
eftabliſhed ſyſtem accords with a maxim that 
has been adopted in all ages by every free 
nation. Independence is the beſt ſurety for 
integrity, and immoveable property for pa- 
triotiſm *. 

It is difficult t to prevail on men to relin- 
quiſh power and profit, yet it is often ſeen 
that they will reſign what they are convinced 
they cannot keep, and will give up a part to 

* Even in the Athenian democracy, a qualification of 


landed property in Attica was required from every orator. 
ee chap. Mr. | 


ſecure 
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ſecure the remainder, when they fear the, 
whole may be raviſhed from them*, The. 
ſlighteſt reflection will make it evident that 
the reſources of no ſtate can, for a conti- 
nuance, ſupport a government of influence; 
and that, when they are exhauſted, either 
anarchy or deſpotiſm muſt enſue. In either 
caſe, the people, and particularly the upper 
ranks, muſt ſuffer; and the crown, although, 
contrary to all probability, it ſhould be ſo 
fortunate as to triumph over the efforts of a 
raging multitude, would not be much bene- 
fited. What it may gain at home, it will loſe 
abroad; and a limited prerogative over a 
great nation, ſeems preferable to a deſpotic 
power over one enfeebled and exhauſted. 

Should theſe, or any other motives, inſpire our 
legiſlature with a ſerious deſire to effect a 
reformation, the taſk. appears neither difficult 


* The rich would do __ to imitate the fabled policy of 
the beaver, who is ſaid to bite off the part for which the 
hunters purſue him, and ſubmits to be maimed in order to 
ſave his life. The upper ranks cannot long retain an ex- 
eluſive right to the lucrative offices of the ſtate. The greedy 
multitude will at firſt inſiſt on having a ſhare ; they will 
then take the whole, and the Private ee of the 
rich will ſoon follow. Before it is too late, all ſalaries and 
profits ariſing from offices of ſtate ſhould be infinitely re- 
duced, and neither the populace nor their leaders will then 
be very keen in che n of barren honour and unprofitable 
labour. 
nor 
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nor dangerous . We need not diſorganize, in 
order to regenerate ; and a complete reforma< | 
tion may be obtained, by adhering to the ſpirit; 
without departing from the e of our e | 


ſent conſtitution. 
Were the queſtion now. to be put to the 


nation, Whether the conſtitution ſhould be 


repaired on its old foundations, or rebuilt 
a-new on the theories recommended by mo- 
dern reformers? the majority would, it is 
probable, vote for the former alternative: 


and if the legiſlature would purſue the work | 


of reformation on this plan, the well-mean- 
ing but ſhort- ſighted multitude could not any 


longer be deluded by artful incendiaries, who, 


if they oppoſed the reformation, would be 


"0, ® It 3s, in. fact, ſo eaſy, and the line is ſo obvious, that 
our ſituation is proved to be almoſt deſperate. Nothing but 
ati univerſal degeneracy,” a perfect indifference as to the 


public welfare, could have prevented a reformation from 
having been long ago effected. But when we ſee a member 


of parliament, belonging to either faction, profeſs an at- 


tachment to our glorious conſtitution, and an earneſt deſire 
to reſtore it to its original purity, and then propoſe ſome 


plan of reformation ; it is difficult to determine whether 
the effrontery. of the individual, or the ſupine indifference 


of the Public, is moſt miraculous ; for it generally happens 


that theſe plans are propoſed by ſome perſon who has him- 


ſelf obtained his ſeat in parliament by a notoriouſly groſs 
violation, or a baſe 99 5 of both the letter and ſpirit 


of our conſtitution. 


forced 


* 
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forced to cenſure openly the conſtitution itſelf : 
and, ſhould the dictates of prudence forbid 


us to attempt too much at once, in the pre- 


{ent awful criſis, it would be eaſy to proceed 
by degrees; and, beginning with what ap- 


pears moſt to require amendment, and is 


moſt unconnected with the paſſions and pro- 
ſpects of the multitude, defer the reſt to a 


calm er ſeaſon. 
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NOTE [A], Page 10, 


E the qualities of the heart, men are as impar- _ 


tially treated by nature as in thoſe of the head. 
Excepting a more or leſs irritable frame of nerves, 


healthy conſtitution, and pleaſing countenance, we 


are born equal. The difference that may be ob- 


ſerved in our diſpoſitions as we advance in life, pro-— 


ceeds from the good or bad conduct of our parents, 
nurſes, and tutors, who are too often influenced by 
' ſelfiſh paſſions, and who by harſh treatment render 
the temper of a child really bad, becauſe he from 
the infirmities of his conſtitution occaſions them 
trouble. It proceeds alſo from the ſentiments in- 
ſpired by the ſociety into which we are at firſt in- 


troduced, and above all, from our own exertions. 5 


The beſt of men feel as many propenſities to vice 
as the worſt, buk by a continued reſiſtance they al- 


ce. - moſt 
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moſt entirely ſubdue them. The worſt of men had 
as great a diſpoſition to virtue as the beſt, but by 


negligence they loſt it. The oppoſite doctrine is 


one of the many ſophiſms which men invent to hide 


their own baſeneſs, and to ſeduce others to imitate 
their conduct. And, perhaps, no criterion can ſo 


decidedly mark the difference between a virtuous 


and corrupt age, as the language commonly held on 
this ſubject. In the former, there are many bad 
men, but they are conſcious of their faults, and 


endeavour to conceal them. In the latter, they 
avow them, and ſeek to diſguiſe their atrocity. 
They thus confound the boundaries of virtue and 
vice, and weak minds, at a loſs to diſtinguiſh one 


from the other, give free ſcope to every baſe and 
ENG patics that aſlails ge | 


N OTE E B], 1 


Tux legions of allies diſciplined according to 
the Roman ſyſtem, or the bands of mercenaries, 
Cretans, Numidians, &c. following the mode of 
warfare peculiar to their country, who aſſiſted the 


Roman armies, commanded by Roman generals, 


during the proſperous ages of the republic, differed 
eſſentially from thoſe tribes of Barbarians com- 
manded by their native chieftains, which formed 
the main ſtrength of Roman armies in the declin- 
ing ages of the empire. The Carthaginians, who 
depended altogether on foreign mercenaries, en- 


| 1 . . in being oppoſed only to 


aa] 
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half ſavage barbarians; or petty effeminate repub- 
lics of Sicilian Greeks; and in a ſucceſſion of able 
generals, furniſhed by a few diſtinguiſhed families, 
devoted to the military ſervice of their couatry, 
But with theſe troops, not all the abilities of 
Hamilcar or Hannibal were able to ſupport her 
in the conteſt with Rome; which was the firſt and 
only nation, of nearly equal ſtrength, ſhe was ever 
engaged with. The foreigners, who compoſe ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies, 
are individuals unconnected with each other, colle&- 
ed from all parts of Europe ; they are incorporated 
with natives, and commanded by native officers, 
and therefore apply not to the preſent queſtion. 


II is probable that the unconnected ſavages that 


are found in ſome countries, are deſcendants of out. 
caſts from more civilized ſocieties who have de- 


generated. But it is certain, that men in a ſtate of 
barbariſm have not that diſpoſition to improve- 
ment, which ſome writers, for obvious reaſons, wiſh 
to make us believe. Hitherto, no nation that we 
know of, has through its own undirected efforts, 
emerged from barbariſm. The change has been ope- 
rated, as in Greece, by intelligent individuals ſettling 
among barbarians, and communicating a knowledge 
of arts; or by nations of conquerors, coaleſcing 
with their enlightened ſobjects, as was the caſe in 
8 Europe 
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Europe at the diſſolution of the Roman Empire, 
and in China ſubdued by the Tartars. Still where- 
ever we look, we find that the arts of civilization 
may be traced to a people who poſſeſſed them in 


full maturity. How the firſt now unknown nation 


obtained the knowledge, reſts in obſcurity. But if ; 


we may be allowed to judge from the example of the 
American Indians, who having rejected ſtrangers, 
or tempted none but ignorant and profligate ad- 
venturers to ſettle among them, have remained 
altogether ſtationary during three centuries; it is 
more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this firſt enlightened 
nation was inſtructed by a beneficent creator, than 
wy It e itſelf from ain aroma 5 


NOTE [DJ Page TH 


| has: Gans can be dove by the moſt enlightened 
legiſlator and the moſt liberal government is, to 
provide for the introduction of the labouring poor, 
in the ſimple and practical duties of morality, by 
ſchools adapted to the purpoſe, and to inſtil the 
principles of piety, by the inſtitution of a public 
worſhip. Thoſe regulations, which lead indirectly 
to the end propoſed, by engaging other paſſions 
and inclinations, are moſt likely to ſucceed. A 
ſabbath, or periodical day of repoſe, devoted to the 
exerciſe of a national religion, will tend more to 
promote the cauſe of piety, morality, and all the 
humane virtues, than eue of volumes of me- 
| ren 
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taphyſical writers, proving, by the moſt inconteſt- 
ible arguments, that ſuch ſentiments are conducive 
to happineſs, or, as Philoſopher Square expreſſes it, 
according to the natural fitneſs of things. This 
indirect mode of inſtruction is the only one that 
can ſucceſsfully be uſed towards the lower claſſes; 


it is moſt effectual towards the higher ranks. 


And it may not be improper to obſerve the dif- 
ference of conduct purſued by thoſe who in ancient 
times were eſteemed: wiſe, and by thoſe who' now 
eſteem themſelves ſo *: The firſt, whatever they 
thought, apparently cr sec the religious inſti- 
tutions of their country; and, if we may judge 
from the example of the moſt reſpectable, they 
conſidered ſuch practical obſervances as uſeful to 
themſelves in the path of virtue. It was eer- 
tainly their endeavour, even among their moſt 
confidential friends and diſciples, to conciliate the 
rites of ſuperſtition with the principles of ſound 
morality and natural religion; they upheld them 
as neceſſary to the vulgar, uſeful to the wiſe. 
Modern philoſophers labour to overturn all eſta- 
bliſhed religions, and do not even attempt to ſubſti- 
tute any thing in their place. Mr. Hume argues 

The late king of Pruſſia, in many parts of his poſthu- 
| mous works, acknowledges chriſtianity to be the beſt ſuper- 
ſtition that has hitherto appeared. In his correſpondence 
with Monſ. D'Alembert, he conſiders our nature to be ſo 
prone to ſuperſtition, that a colony of infidels would ſoon 


form, of their own accord, ſome new ſuperſtition, Yet, at 


leaſt, the ſecondary object of his whole life was to undermine 
chriſtianity, | 


eq %%«ö;— . 
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that theſe ancient philoſophers did actually put 
faith in the prevailing ſuperſtitions, and * inſtances 


the candid manner in which Xenophon, a great 


captain, ſtateſman, and liberal philoſopher, men- 


tions his reliance; on omens, ſacrifices, &c. Mr. 


Hume alſo f ſeems ſurprized that Louis IX. of 


France could join the abject ſuperſtition of a monk 


to the magnanimity of a hero. If the junction is 
uncommon, it is only becauſe heroes are not fre- 
quent, and heroiſm joined to goodneſs is ſtill more 
rare. But the characters of Xenophon and Louis 
ſeem by no means contradictory in themſelves. 
Omens and ſacrifices, or monkiſh ſuperſtitions, 


were the cuſtomary forms of the eſtabliſned reli- 


gion of their times; the modes pointed out for 
pious men to ſupplicate the favour of the Deity, 
either for the furtherance of their worldly concerns, 
or the improvement of their own minds. It is a 
chance whether a bad man be a religionitt or not ! 


but he who alone deſerves the appellation of a good 


* 


man, i. e. he who is anxious to attain the higheſt 


pitch of moral perfection, and who, of courſe, feels 


that his own powers are incapable of carrying him 


as far as he wiſhes to go; he who, like Xenophon, 


* Note DDD to his Eſſay on Natural Religion. | 
+ Hiſtory of England, Henry III. 


3 He may, like Lewis XI. endeavour. to atone for his 
crimes, by ſuperſtitious obſervances, that interfere not with 


the indulgence of his paſſions. Or he may, according to the 
modern plan, endeavour to diſbelieve the exiſtence of a judge, 


18 


IB. anger he e 
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| i ech b lover of virtue, as to conſider the happi- 
neſs of a man to be proportionate to the virtues of 
his companions; will be more inclined to adopt 
implicitly the religion in which he was born, the 


imperfectious of which he intuitively, more than by 


. reaſoning, purifies in his own mind, than to waſte 
his time in profound reſearches and ſpeculative ar- 
guments concerning its origin and foundation. 
| Theſe he knows cannot make him a better man, 
and may make him worſe; for they may end in 
doubts and infidelity. Such a character may be 
apparently contradictory; he may, like Cicero, if 
of a reaſoning and ſpeculative turn of mind, in ar- 
gument and theory reject what he inſtinctively 
and practically follows; he may alſo, from the 
incurable imperfection of our nature, be ſome- 


times ſeduced into error or crime by his zeal; he 


may, like Xenophon, half ſtarve an army on ac- 


count of unfavourable ſacrifices; or he may, like 


Sir Thomas More, apply the torture to a heretic. 
Without conſidering at the moment, whether the 
cuſtom was wiſe or fooliſh, introduced by chance 
or cunning, or preſcribed by revelation, Xeno- 
phon found his virtuous inclinations ſtrengthened 
by a facrifice, as Louis did by a penance; either. 
was a cuſtomary form of reverence to the Supreme 
Being, which would make a good man better, though 
it might have no effect at all an others. He who, 
like Hume, is bleſſed with moderate paſſions, who 
is fortunate through the whole courſe of his life, 

may, by reaſon alone, diſcover, that- it is for his 
: | cc4 intereſt 
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| Intereſt to conform to the laws of morality, and, 


without the aid of piety, may poſſeſs many good 
qualities ſullied by no crimes. But the inefficacy 


of reaſon to withſtand the ſtrong temptation of vio- 


lent paſſions has always been acknowledged, and 
the ſanctions of religion have been allowed the 


only ſufficient barriers to prevent crimes, of which 
worldly laws either cannot or do not take cog- 


nizance. A ſincere and ardent love of virtue is 


compatible with a very bad or a very good diſpoſi- 


tion“; but the man moſt happily born (bien nd) 
will be ſenſible that he has many faults, and wants 
many virtues; he will therefore, if a lover of vir- 
tue, moſt certainly be a religioniſt, becauſe he 
wiſhes to be one, in order to have the aid of re- 
ligion to enable him to withſtand the temptations 


| of that ſecond nature, which Xenophon felt ſo 
ſtrongly leads us to evil in ſpite of our better 


inclinations. How far religion, if ſincerely be- 


, will have force on one indifferent as ta 


' © Theſe expreſſions contradict n not what was r ad- 
vanced, concerning the impartial treatment mankind receives 
from nature. The ſeeds of virtue and vice are ſown in every 


mind. The errors and faults of parents, and tutors, and 


_ companions, may encourage our bad propenſities: but it 


may, and often does happen, that the ſame perſon who 1s 
thus unfortunate, imbibes alſo a horror for thoſe very vices 


- which he has been led to practiſe, together with an ardent 


love of virtue, or a deſire of being a better man than he is. 
The effective diſpoſition of every perſon, means that frame 


of mind, which he feels at the Wongent —_ reaſon begins 
to exert its ſway. | . 


moral 
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moral perfection, may be doubted; but the want 


of ſuch belief is a preſumptive proof, that a man 


is no lover of virtue. A man of ſenſe muſt wiſh 
for that aid to himſelf, which he thinks fo uſeful 
to others. Atheiſm in the upper ranks is the effect, 
not the cauſe of corruption: in the lower ranks, 

© the reverſe is the caſe. The opulent, corrupted by 
' ſome cauſe or other, find the reſtraints. and i injunc- | 
tions of the religion eſtabliſhed in their country 
irkſome, and therefore argue themſelves into in- 
fidelity : their principles deſcend to the lower ranks, 
who, deprived of their only ſupport, ſink into pro- | 
fligacy. To thoſe who are not diſpoſed to give 


modern reformers credit for what they aſſume, 


cc ſome new lights, which juſtify them in declaring I 
de mankind to have been hitherto 1 in the dark, it 

will be ſufficient to mention; a civilized nation, 
without a national religion, and an eſtabliſned form 
of worſhip, both aſcribed to a revelation more or 
leſs immediately proceeding from the Deity, has 
never yet exiſted; and there is no reaſon, if they 
will allow us to exerciſe our reaſon, to ſuppoſe it 
can exiſt. Pure theiſm, unleſs (like that of the 
Hebrews) ſupported by even a burdenſome train 
of ceremonies, of a fuppoſed divine inſtitution, 
muſt, in the bulk of mankind, degenerate into 
atheiſm, and atheiſm muſt produce anarchy. 


But here a queſtion of legiſlative policy occurs, 


which muſt be left to thoſe who think themſelves _ 


equal to the taſk. Should the adoption of a religion, 
whoſe tenets differ 2 that the celebration of 


which : 
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which is ptovided for at the expence of the nation, © 


exclude men from a participation of the political 
powers for which they may be otherwiſe qualified ? 
The ſubject is of the utmoſt importance, and to 
whichever fide true wiſdom may lead us to incline, 
the principle will require to be modified, ſo as to ſuit 
the innumerable gradations of difference that may 
ariſe. And, although much may be eſtabliſhed by 
the legiſlator as a rule of conduct, much muſt be 
left to the ſubtilty of the ſtateſman, who has to con- 
ciliate the principle with the exigencies of each par- 
ticular caſe and criſis. A diſtinction muſt alſo be 
made between the wiſdom of the meaſure when 
any reſtriction was originally impoſed, and the 
propriety of removing reſtrictions that have been 


long eſtabliſhed. Were theſe. points elucidated by 


a perſon poſſeſſing the requiſite qualities, the pub- 
lie would be more obliged to him, than to any 
writer on political queſtions that has yet appeared. 


N OTE: [6], Page 77. 


War has been urged againſt 8 as a 
ſource of taxation, applies not to the important 
queſtion, whether taxes on property or on con- 
ſumption are, on the whole, preferable.— The for- 
mer are liable to an inſuperable objection; they 
check induſtry, and prevent the increaſe of the 
fixed capital of a nation: the latter lead in their 
train, evils ultimately as fatal. Government will - 

| | be 
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be — to change the vigorous conſumption, 
which is the cauſe and ſign of proſperity, into 
that exceſſive conſumption which is equally the 
cauſe and ſign of ruin. Taxes on property retard 
or prevent the growth of the nation; thoſe on con- 
ſumption will probably introduce a vice that en- 
ſures its premature decay. To conſider what taxes 
are leaſt pernicious, is a ſtudy well worthy of 
the ſtateſman, who muſt endeavour to avert the 
preſſure of impending emergencies. But the le- 
giſlator ſhould recollect, that taxes of any kind are, 
beyond a certain point, inevitably ruinous; and 
it is his duty to avert a ſyſtem of government 
which requires an accumulation of expence that 
mocks the powers of the exiſting generation, ren- 
dering the practice of funding neceſſary, and en- 
ſuring the burthen of permanent taxation; for it 
muſt be obſerved, that the objection to taxes on 
property, are but ſlightly applicable to taxes that 
are temporary. And if taxes on the conſumption, 
not of luxuries, but of neceſſaries, ſhould be deemed 
| preferable to taxes on property, the revenue, it is 
certain, would increaſe in proportion .as habits of 


| frugality prevail: for the number of the lower 


ranks, and conſequently the conſumption of ne- 
ceſſaries, would be augmented. It has been moſt 
juſtly obſerved by Sir James Stewart, that high 
profits in any branch of trade long continued, con- 
ſolidate with the value of the material, and by in- 
ſpiring luxurious habits, which the tradeſman or 
workman will not relinquiſh, inevitably ruin or di- 

miniſh 
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miniſh trade. A taſte for luxury, if created by 
any other means, will, by an inverſe operation, 
produice the ſame effects. And if this taſte is en- 
couraged by government for the ſake of revenue, 
that ſpring of action, on which alone we can rely 
for che cure of the evil, becomes the efficient cauſe 


/ 
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Tux object of the farmer, is not hs geendet | 
marketable produce, but the greateſt clear market- 
able produce. If, for example, we ſuppoſe him to 
ſell three hundred buſhels' of corn, at the expence 
of fifty buſhels, or the price of them, paid to his 
labourers, he clears two hundred and fifty. But if 
he can ſell two hundred and ninety at the expence 
of thirty buſhels, he clears two hundred and ſixty; 
yet the public ſuffers in three ſeparate lines. There 
is leſs food for manufacturers, fewer therefore can 
ſubſiſt; there are fewer huſbandmen, the manu- 
facturers, therefore, have a ſmaller demand for 
their goods: and there are fewer men who, in caſe 
of neceſſity, can be armed for the defence of the 
ſtate, But ſuppoſing the produce ſent to market, 
though raiſed at a leſs expence, continues the ſame. 
The labourer diſmiſſed from huſbandry, and em- 
| ployed in ſome manufacture, muſt then, with part 
of his earnings, buy food from abroad, and with 
the remainder he adds to the ſtock of the national 
Wealth. Wie the object of a manufacture is to 


Pa 
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EN 


5 fipply the wants and comforts of mankind, from 
productions peculiar to the country, this change is 


— — 


advantageous, and the advantage is ſufficiently ſe- 


cure. Dalecarlia and the vine tracks of Burgundy -- 
do not feed their own inhabitants; but until the 


iron mines of the one are exhauſted, or unleſs bet- 
ter and more plentiful mines are diſcovered; and 


until wine of a ſimilar flavour can be made in other 
countries; Dalecarlia and Burgundy will always 


command food ſufficient to feed their ſurplus of in- 


habitants. A thouſand contingencies may anni- 


hilate the manufactures of cotton at Mancheſter, 
and of hardware at Birmingham, or enable other 
ſtates ro rival us in them. In as much, therefore, 


as Great Britain depends on thoſe manufactures, as 


the fund from which its ſurplus of inhabitants are 
to buy food from other countries, the proſperity of 
Great Britain is inſecure. Laſtly, if the produce 
ſent to market is increaſed, while the expence of 


| railing 1 it is diminiſhed, the advantage is to a cer- 
tain point very great: but whatever immediate be- 
nefits may accrue, there is a point where it would 
be adviſable to ſtop. For if the number of huſ- 
bandmen be reduced beyond its juſt proportion, 


the ſtate deprives itſelf of the fund, from which its 


armies ought to be recruited, and the conſumption 
of hands in unhealthy trades repaired. Such a 

Nate. muſt depend on other countries for ſoldiers 
and labourers: its proſperity 1 is therefore molt pre- 
carious. Every neighbour is naturally oppoſed to 


it; in war they refuſe their ſoldiers, and in peace 


. | "HY 
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they endeavour to withhold their labourers. | It 
ſeems, therefore, that our woollen manufactures 
ought to be encouraged, as being the manufacture 
of a produce, peculiar, on account of its excellence, 
to our iſland. But to give the manufacturer a 
monopoly againſt the wool-grower, ſtrikes, as far 
as it operates, at the root of the manufacture; for 
the farmer is thereby diſcouraged from attending to 
the nature of his wool, and the excellence of the 
raw material, which alone renders the material pe- 
culiar, is diminiſhed. It alſo ſeems that the con- 


- ſumption of fleſh meat ſhould, beyond a certain 


degree, be diſcouraged. That is, no more cattle - 
ſhould be kept than are ſufficient, with the beſt 
poſſible management, to create the manure neceſ- 
fary to ſuſtain the fertility of the ſoil: for, what- 
ever may be the profit of the farmer, he certainly 
can from a given tract of ground feed fewer people 
by ſending fleſh, than by ſending grain to market, 
And if horſes are unneceſſarily multiplied, and ap- 
plied to purpoſes for which oxen would anſwer as 
well, or nearly as well; either the quantity of cattle 
muſt be augmented beyond-its due proportion, and 
the number of inhabitamts fed by our own terri- 
tory diminiſhed, or, unleſs we ſhould adopt the 
diet of a Tartar, we muſt almoſt renounce the 1 
of fleſn- meat. | | 


NOTE 05 Page 109, 


Ir has been aſſerted, that labourers will at leaſt 


aſſemble wherever work abounds, and wages are 
6 5 | nth 
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high. "This forced aſſemblage can be made only 


by robbing other branches of induſtry that are not 
overſtocked, and conſequently the public loſes on 
one ſide, as much as it gains on the other. This 
plan will perhaps anſwer to the proprietors of a 
canal, or of any other undertaking, which when 


completed may be kept in repair by a very few. 


hands, but agricultural improvements-render an ad- 
ditional number of labourers continually neceſſary. 
The bait of high wages cannot be perſiſted in, and 


as theſe ſtrangers are generally idle and debauched 


characters, they ſeldom ſettle and marry. A ſuc- 
ceſſion of native peaſants ready to ſupport this new 


' ſyſtem for the ordinary rate of wages, cannot there - 
fore be expected. The firſt ſteps of improvement 
may be profitable enough to repay the additional 


wages, but as agriculture advances towards perfec- 


tion, the profits on each improvement would di- 


miniſh, until they would be loſt in the expences, 
and the. progrefs would of courſe ſtop, Let it 
| alſo be recollected, that when people attempt a 
new canal, or any ſimilar work, their i imaginations 


are generally heated by the proſpect of enormous 


gains, the direction is confided to ſome agent who 


paying away money not his own, heſitates not to 
advance wages ſo as to attract Jabourers, and the 
Job being once began, it muſt be completed, or 
all would be loſt. Money therefore is ſeldom 


— 


grudged, and if it ſhould, the reluctance is ſur- 


mounted. But the rewards of agriculture dazzle 
not the imagination, mn ſeldom rouze a man to 


daring 
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_ daring expences., The proprietor ſuperintends the 

expenditure of his own money: he can almoſt al- 
ways ſtop wherever he pleaſes, and he naturally _ 
feels a reluctance to pay for common work more 
than the common price of labour. Timidity, 
avarice, indolence, and prudence concur to deter 
him. He heſitates at the firſt coſt, and ſees no 
proſpect of that natural population ariſing, which 


would enable him to ſupport the plan he aimed at. 


Facts at leaſt cannot be diſputed, although reaſon- 
ing may be deemed inconcluſive. Farmers and 


landlords univerſally complain of a want of work- 


men, yet few offer ar wt wages to ) tempt | 
them. | 


NOTE IH], Page 146. 


Tux increaſe of the fixed agricultural property, 
15 the only certain teſt of national proſperity; the cir- 
culating agricultural property may be very flouriſh- 
ing, in a period of rapid decline. He who wiſhes 
to aſcertain whether the value of an eſtate is pro- 
greſſive or retrograde, inſpects the buildings, fences, 
rains, and woods: above all, he tries to diſcover 
whether the ſoil is, in conſequence of a judicious - 
or improper courſe of huſbandry, in a ſtate of im- 
provement 'or deterioration. Whether the crops 
raiſed, or the rents paid, have increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed, is an object of only ſecondary importance; and 
often he will find that their increaſe has originated 


from cauſes pernicious to the real value of tbe 


eſtate, 
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| eftate. Similar principles ſhould guide the inſpector 
of a nation; for as the average value of the pro- 
perty of the landlord exceeds that of the tenant in 
the proportion of ten to one *, it is the former, not 
the latter, that is the chief ſource of national wealth. 
The former alſo can alone be relied on, for the 
tenant may whenever he pleaſes, without either 
trouble or loſs, convert his capital into ny; and 
ſettle in ſome other country. 

This reaſoning is equally applicable to commerce 
and manufactures. Skill, induſtry, and population 
ire not alone ſufficient to produce or ſuppott 
national wealth. There is alſo wanting a pre-exiſt- 
ing capital in the hands of merchants and maſter- 
manufacturers, to maintain the workmen, while 
they are employed in the attainment of a profit 
which, however great, is diſtant, If this capital 
diminiſhes, artificers muſt migrate in ſearch of other 
maſters. He who wiſhes to aſcertain whether a 
merchant is a good man, inquires not to what extent 
he trades, nor what are his profits, but whether he 
trades on a capital of real property, or on one of 


credit, and whether his expences are greater or leſs 


than his gains. If it is found that his buſineſs is 
chiefly done on credit, and that he is expenſive, not 
frugal in his mode of life, he will neither give him 
his daughter in marriage, nor place money in his 
hands. Such a merchant may, however, by an art- 


* Eſtates ſell for thirty rents or years? purchaſe. = 
farmer who poſſeſſes three rents when he enters, is ſuppoſed 
9 en with a capital. 
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ful extenſion of credit, ſupport for a conſiderable 
time a trade equally great, akhough, his real for- 
tune is gradually diminiſhing; but ſhould he, in 
conſequence of thoſe accidents to which trade (par- 
ticularly trade ſupported by credit) is liable, break ; 
the ſpecious bubble burſts, and the numerous work- 
men that he employed muſt find other maſters, 
ſtarve, or emigrate. If the aggregate number of 
merchants and manufacturers are found to conſiſt 
chiefly. of this deſcription, whatever may be the 
amount of the annual commerce of a nation, the 
proſperity of that nation is very inſecure . States 
are liable to convulſions, as individuals are to acci- 
dents, and no very violent ſhock is required to 
overturn the aërial edifice, credit. If this ſhould 
happen, and it ſhould appear on trial, that far the 
greater portion of the national commerce reſted on 
a fictitious not a real capital, far the greater num: 

ber of the artificers and ſailors of a nation muſt 
emigrate. Whether this is or is not the caſe with 
Great Britain, let others determine. But as man- 
ners are nearly the ſame over the whole kingdom, 


* The number of bankruptcies has been conſidered as a 
teſt of the extent of commerce. This may be true ceteris 
paribus. But if one ſet of merchants buy only what they 
have wherewith to pay for, and ſave annually part of their 
gains; and if another ſet, buy on a. long credit, what they 
are unable to pay for, in hopes of ſelling again for ready. 
money, or a negotiable bill, before the day of payment ar- 
rives, and ſpend all they gain; bankruptcies will be more 
numerous among the latter, though the extent of their 
commerce ſhould be only equal. | 
any 
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any perſon. poſſeſſing an extenſive acquaintance, 
may, by looking round his own circle, form an 
opinion more likely to be juſt, than by relying on 
any of the various teſts which political writers have 
_ aſſumed, in order to ſupport their projuciens, or 
forward their intereſts. 0 


NOTE [1], Page I 54s 


Tun difference in the number of proſelytes made 
by American and French legiſlators may, I fear, be 
accounted for in the following manner. The for- 
mer excluded the populace from any ſhare of poli- 
tical power, and conſidered property as a neceſſary 
teſt of integrity. By the American conſtitution, 
the career of ambition is open to few who would 
not enjoy ſimilar advantages under a monarchical 
form of government. But in France the populace 
is rendered omnipotent; and, in all nations, all the 
idle and profligate poor, all unprincipled and needy 
adventurers, and every ambitious grandee, who, 
like the Duke of Orleans, flatters himſelf that by 
means of his wealth and dependents he may at- 
tain a dictatorial authority, naturally enliſt them- 


ſelves as advocates for the French ſyſtem of legiſla- 


tion. f The remark made by Lyſias upon the poli- 
ticians of his age is again verified in modern 


Europe, no one prefers one form of governmank.” , 


to another, except as his intereſt is concerned “. 


2 Lofias' s oration in ande of a perſon accuſed of at- 
Og to ſubvert the democracy. | 5 
8 d 2 p | And 
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And. what crowds are there now in every nation, 
whoſe intereſt leads Rom to ſubyert all PIR go- 
yerament ? | 


No TE [KJ], Page 158. 


Mex often whe chemſilves on vices and crimes, 
and the world. admires, inſtead of abhorring them. 
This error we are guilty of in every path of life; 
ſuperior talents and abilities produce ſlf-applauſe 
and reſpect from others, whether exerted in a man- 
ner conſonant to the rules of rectitude, whether 
the end aimed at be laudable or not. This is the 
caſe with the warrior and ſtateſman, ſo is it 
with the ſucceſsful gallant and daring duelliſt. 

But if the principle that animated Turenne and 
Sully is not cenſured, becauſe a baſe reſemblance of 
it impelled Cæfar and Richelieu to commit the moſt 
horrid crimes; why ſhould gallantry and politeneſs 
to the female ſex, which render the human ſpecies 
happier and better, or that generoſity which prefers 
death to ſhame, and an open and dangerous, to 
a ſecret and ſecure revenge, be reprobated ; be- 
cauſe ſome have proſtituted their pleaſing manners 
to ſeduce the innocent, and their courage to cut 
the throat of the unoffending ? 

A ſtoic may argue that the path of virtue is the 
path of happineſs ; few: however will deny that a 
deſire of applauſe and a fear of ſhame are, like the 
ſanctions of religion, uſeful and neceſſary incen- 
tives to virtue. If religion is not to be rejected, 

F becauſe 
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” wamks it often degenerates into ſuperſtition, why 
ſhould true honour be decried, becauſe falſe honour 
adopts a fimilar language? Modern reformers have 
their ſecret reaſons for exaggerating the vices of the 
opulent, and they have reprefented honour as ap- 
| plying ſolely to them. Honour, whether true or 
falſe, is equally a principle of action among the 
lower ranks. And although an Engliſh and &@ 
French gentleman ſhould bluſh when they think of 
a Sidney or a Bayard, yet if the laws of honour, 
which have been lately eſtabliſhed at Paris, or have 
long reigned at St. Giles's, ſhould be compared 
with thoſe of Verſailles and St. James's ; an honeſt 


man might reject them all, but the former would 
have no reaſon to triumph over the latter. 

NOTE [LI, Page 159 
WIEVEVIR a nobleſſe is eſtabliſhed, we may, I 
believe, preſume, that the nation was formed at once 


by a conquering army, or by a colony which from 


the firſt had no dependance on the mother- country; 
and where no ſuch inſtitution exiſts, it is almoſt 
certain that the nation originated from wandering 
ſavages, who by degrees multiplied and coaleſced 
on the ſame territory. This laſt origin the Greeks _ 


| univerſally aſcribed to themſelves, and no trace of 


any diſtinction of ranks can be found amongſt. 
them *. As ſuch a Nn riſes mY from barba- 
riſm 


* None at leaſt but what 1 from wealth. Ulyfles, 
when in diſguiſe, repreſents himſelf 10 Eumaeus and to the 
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riſm to civilization, the ſervices due to the ſtate 
are claimed only for ſhort periods, and at conſider- 
able and irregular intervals. The individuals who, 
in caſes of danger and emergency, diſplay the great- 
eſt abilities, may not happen to poſſeſs alſo the 
- greateſt wealth. They have ſcarce time to acquire 


opulence, while the ſtate is dependent on their E 


ſervices; and if they had, their children may not 
find any opportunity of exerciſing their abilities in 
the ſame career, and are confounded with the vul- 
gar, except that ſome trifling reſpe& may be paid 
them on account of the merit of their anceſtor. 
In ſucceeding emergencies the moſt able or popular 
characters may be found in other families, who in 
their turn ſink again into obſcurity, until preſcrip- 
tion eſtabliſhes an equality of rank as a principle of 
the conſtitution. In this progreſs of ſociety, it 
- 1s ſcarcely poſſible for a native to acquire a perma- 
nent ſuperiority over his fellow- citizens. Greece 
was governed by kings during the heroic ages; but 
theſe kings were almoſt without exception deſcended 
from foreigners, Egyptians, Phenicians, Phrygians, 
&c. who were exalted to that ſtation by the grati- 
tude of thoſe to whom they had imparted the know- 
ledge of whatever they poſſeſſed moſt valuable. 
This pre-eminence it was however not poſſible for 
them long to maintain; for the tendency towards 


ſuitors, as having been formerly in the higheſt claſs of ſo- 
ciety. Neither party ſeems to doubt his veracity, yet be- 
cauſe he appears a poor beggar, he is treated like one 
without mw peculiar ö on account of his birth. 


equality 


* 
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| equality was invincible. But when tribes of barba- 
rians united for conqueſt, or when colonies, deſert- 

ing or deſerted by their mother- country, at once 
form a nation, during the infancy of civilization, 
when men are governed more by cuſtom than law, 


the very attempt requires them to ſelect chiefs; 


their choice naturally falls on the moſt worthy, and 
their ſituation renders the ſervices of theſe chiefs 
unremittingly neceſſary: from ſelfiſh artifices on 
the one ſide, from gratitude or habitual obedience' 
on the other, larger portions of the acquired ter- 
ritory are conferred on them, a ſuperiority of wealth 
and abilities is united in the ſame hands, and the 
| ſupremacy of the chiefs is confirmed. The ſame 
habits of command and obedience are continued in 


each race; for conſiderable care is required, during 


a length of time, to preſerve the newly acquired 
territory, or to maintain union among the newly 
connected citizens; and the children of the chiefs 
enjoy invincible advantages over all others, when- 
ever new leaders are wanted, until by degrees they 


claim as a right the excluſive privilege of direct- 


ing the community. Chance, as it happened in 
our Cruſades * by the inſtitution of armorial bear- 
ings, 


How far the uſe of devices on armour was general | 
among the Greeks and Romans, let antiquarians and critics 
determine if they can. The ſeven chiefs againſt Thebes of 
Eſchilus refutes what it has been often quoted to prove. 
It is clear that their devices were aſſumed at the option of 
the individual, and characteriſtic of his diſpoſition or im- 
mediate object: as were the devices of knights at tourna- 
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ings, or the views of a legiſlator, as in the caſe of 


Romulus, may change this natural into a legal 


nobleſſe. The power of laws may continue the 


| inſtitution for ſome time. after the nature of the 


ſociety. is altered, but their power will ſoon fail; 

and whenever literature and induſtry diffuſe ig 
ledge and wealth indiſcriminately through a whole 
nation ; whenever the nobles deſert thoſe duties by. 
which they firſt raiſed themſelves ; ranks tend to- 


wards a level. . In the firſt caſe, the revolution may. 


be warded off by adopting individuals, who are 


intereſted in aboliſhing diſtinctions mortifying to 
themſelves, into the claſs which is the object of 
envy. But in the latter, it is unavoidable; for the. 


whole community refuſes to confer a diſtinction 


which 1s no longer deſerved. This levelling of ranks 


may alſo proceed from an abſolute authority ac- 
quired by the leader of the conquering army, or of the 


colony, whoſe intereſt it is to aboliſh all diſtinctions 
as injurious to his power; and if the nation ſhould 
happen to degenerate, he will eaſily ſucceed. This 
was the caſe with the Perſians in the ancient world, 


and is the caſe with the Turks in the modern world. 
The unlimited powers claimed by Moſes and his 


ſucceſſors, by virtue of the divine miſſion on 


— 


ments in the days of chivalry. The uſe of armorial bear- 


ings, conferred by the ſovereign, controlled by the laws, 
peculiar and hereditary in each family, and borne both in 


peace and war as the badge of a claſs in the ſtate, ſeems 


peculiar to modern Europe, and ſubſequent to the Cru- 


which 
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which they reſted their authority, and the frequent 
ſlaveries which the Hebrews fell under, prevented 
the children of thoſe who muſt have acted as officers 
to the army of the Iſraelites, during their wander- 
ing in the wilderneſs and their warfare under Joſhua, 
from tranſmitting any permanent diſtinction to their 
deſcendants. But whether we ſuppoſe our anceſtors. 
migrated in colonies from ſome other clime into 
Germany, or coaleſced into nations from wandering 
ſavages, whether a diſtinction of ranks was or was 
not acknowledged in their foreſts, the diſtinc- 
tion ſeems a natural and neceſſary conſequence. 
of their ſituation in thoſe countries of Europe 
| whoſe inhabitants look up to them as their founders: 
and to no other cauſe can we aſcribe the ſtrongly _ 
marked diſtinction of ranks, which is univerſally 
eſtabliſhed in all the iſlands of the South Seas, A 
nobleſſe is for ſimilar reaſons found among the 
Arabs and Tartars ; the firſt have their Cheicks, 
the others their Mirzas. In the extenſive and 
generally barren plains occupied by thoſe nations, 
unconnected individuals could not ſubſiſt : men 
muſt have eſtabliſhed themſelves there in tribes and 
hordes. They are almoſt conſtantly in a. ſtate of 
war; and even in peace, the exiſtence of the- com- 
munity requires the unremitted attentions of chiefs, 
The nature of their territory compels the Arabs 
and Tartars to perſevere in their frugal manners; 
property ſeldom changes, and a nobleſſe ſupports 
ſelf in the form of caſts through prejudice. alone. 
But were me Sauth- Sea luder to quit their 
| ſimple 
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ſimple mode of life, if the vices of luxury were to 
produce a frequent change of property, and if a 
conſolidation of empire ſhould leave them for the 
moſt part in peace; all ranks would ſoon be on a 
level as to mental and perſonal endowments, and 
a diſtinction would, unleſs ſupported by legal in- 
ſtitutions, ſoon vaniſh. The hiſtory of the Eu- 
ropean ſettlements in America proves that colonies, 
dependent on the mother- country, have a tendency 
to confound rather than ſeparate claſſes, and this 
may be traced to the operation of the ſame cauſes. 
While that dependance laſts, the colony has little 
or nothing to do as a ſovereign ſtate. It was ſettled 
under the ion of the mother-country, whoſe + 
| ſelfiſh policy reſerves to itſelf the nomination of the 
few public officers which the colony requires, and 
almoſt univerſally gives the preference to the na- 
tives of the parent ſtate. | 


NOTE IMI, Page 189. . 


THERE may be a concurrence of circum- 
ſtances that render it the duty of a man to prefer 

his country to his family: there have been, per- 
haps there till are, characters capable of making 
this ſacrifice to patriotiſm ; but then it muſt really 
be a ſacrifice: for no man ever loved his country 
who was devoid of affection for his family. Al- 
though more repugnant to faſhionable maxims, 


the waved: of this propoſition 1 is, perhaps, equally 
| true. 


* 
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true. "Whoever really loves his family, will, if 
his duty requires it, give the preference to his 
country. Whatever may have been the language 
of the day, it will be found, that conjugal affection, 


parental love, and filial duty have in all countries 


been more ſcarce as the e virtues have de- 
clined. 
It is now the faſhion to conſider women un- 
faithful to the marriage bed, as objects of pity, the 
victims of ſeduction, or irreſiſtible paſſion : the 
opinion of our anceſtors, who laid the whole weight 
of infamy on the woman as the party chiefly to 
blame, is perhaps more juſt. There are few men 
ſo fooliſhly impudent as to expreſs an improper 
ſentiment to a woman who conducts herſelf with 
ſtri& propriety, and none but a madman would 
riſk the diſgrace of a repetition, if the firſt were 
received as it ought to be. Unleſs connected by 
the bonds of peculiar friendſhip with the huſband, 
or relationſhip with the family, a man cannot have 
| opportunities of carrying on a ſyſtematic plan of 
ſeduction, by which a woman's affections may be 
enſnared, before her virtue or pride is alarmed: 
and there are few men diſpoſed to incur the infamy 
of ſuch accumulated guilt, But admitting that a 
wife may have been led by a concurrence of cir- - 
cumſtances to form an intimacy with another man, 
ſhe muſt perceive the ſymptoms of attachment in 
him, of an improper preference in her own breaſt, 


long before oe danger is great. She then knows 
| her 
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her duty, to which all ſecondary conſiderations 
ſhould yield, and ſhould at once quit à path that 
muſt end in guilt or miſery. If ſhe continues to 
flatter about the flame, ſhe alone is to be blamed, 


if her wings get ſinged. A French author has ob- 


ſerved, that -of an hundred women of gallantry, 
ninety are ſeduced by intereſt, vanity, or idleneſs, 


ſix by ſenſibility, and four by paſſion. The ſame 


proportions may not ſerve for both England and 
France, but ſimilar principles ſhould guide our judg- 


ment. Though many are indiſcreet, few women 


are guilty, during the fervour and inexperience of 
youth, or the brilliancy of their beauty. The 


greater number loſe not their character until their 
charms begin to fade, until the hey-day of the 
blood is tame, and until a knowledge of the world 
muſt have opened their eyes to the deceitful ap- 
proaches of vice. Surely the moſt charitable 
method of accounting for this is to ſuppoſe, that 
having in their youth contracted the pernicious 


habit of placing their happineſs in the attentions 
and admiration of other men, they are forced to 


bribe higher as they grow older, in order to allure 
followers. Some years ago an attempt was made 


to introduce a law, prohibiting the marriage of the 
adulterer and adultereſs ; perhaps the reverſe of this 


law would be more efficacious, and if the adulterer 
were compelled to marry the adultereſs, men would 


be more cautious how they ſuffered themſelves to - 
| be entangled in intrigues, Of late, the adulterer 


has been forced to pay heavy damages. A pecu- 
. | niary 
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niary recompenee for. honour injured, and do- 
meſtic peace diſturbed, ſeems inconſiſtent with the 
principles of reaſon, and this ſyſtem may tend to 
. eradicate thoſe ſentiments which are the ſureſt anti- 
dote to vice. While the attention of the. public is 
fixed on the puniſhment of the man, the woman 
eſcapes great part of the infamy ſhe merits: yet it 
is certain, that if ſhe had not given encourage- 
ment by general levity, by an undiſguiſed averſion 
to her huſband, or by a marked partiality to the 
lover, her virtue would probably never have been 
attacked, certainly in no danger : and ſhould, at 
any future period, either this conſideration, or the 
increaſing frequency of the vice, induce juries to 
award ſlight damages, every barrier to licentiouſ- 
neſs will have been removed. But the heavieſt 
| penalties are like the ſtrongeſt oaths, “ ſtraws to 
ce the fire in the blood;” and theſe unhallowed 
flames will burn, while women are accuſtomed to 
form intimacies, except with very near relations, 
who are reſtrained by the laws of nature. When 
we compare the calm affection, or rather apparent 
indifference of the huſband, the authoriry which 
he muſt aſſume, the cenſures it is his duty often to 
make, with the ardour, attention, obedience, and 
admiration of the lover; the former we may be 
ſure muſt yield, although he ſhould be Hyperion 
to a Satyr. If we wiſh to check the progreſs of 
vice, we muſt apply the remedy to the ſeat of the 
diſeaſe, the mind. | 

The man who has ſpent the day in the duties'of 
public 1 finds repoſe a 3 and withes for 


no 
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no other relaxation than what his wife, his children, 
and the ſociety of a few friends and acquaintance 
can afford. But ſuch amuſements, unleſs contraſted 
by habitual labours, ſoon become inſipid, and he 
requires the keener reliſh of an expenſive difſi- - 
pation, of gallantry, or of gambling, to relieve 
the liſtleſſneſs of indolence. The wife, finding her 
home a deſert, is compelled to purſue the ſame 
_ courſe ; until what was at firſt perhaps an act of 
ſelf-defence in the individual, becomes character- 
iſtic of the ſex, and women conſider diſſipation and 
gallantry as their primary objects. Even where all 
culpable exceſſes are avoided, unleſs both parties 
are perfectly in uniſon as to inclinations and habits, 
unleſs one is torpidly acquieſcent, or both poſſeſſed 
of ſuch equity and moderation, as to exerciſe the 
neceſſary forbearances, and not to demand undue 
compliances, happineſs muſt be baniſhed from their 
union. The opulent man, if not engaged in pub- 
lic life, can have nothing to do, but what his wife 
may do as well: he ſinks therefore to her level, 
and loſes that authority which can be derived only 
from a real ſuperiority of character; but without 
which peace is not to be preſerved, where no third 
| perſon can be appealed to, in order to decide a 
difference of judgment or inclination, Whereas 
when the law of cuſtom, to which all yield implicit 
obedience, preſcribes to the opulent man the duties 
of public life, women without reluctance ſubmit to 

the ſacrifices that circumſtances require; and men, 


occupied abroad, have neither leiſure nor .incli= 


nation to conteſt all ſecondary . When 
| theſe 
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theſe principles prevail, a ſimilarity of manners 
will be found among people of the ſame claſs: but 


when men are under no tie to ſerve their country, 
every individual chalks out a ſeparate path for 
himſelf, and a wife often finds the habits and 


ſ:ntiments of her huſband as different from thoſe 


ſhe was accuſtomed to in her father's houſe as 
if he was of a different ſpecies. This difference 
appears not before marriage, when the ardour 
of paſſion, and the cuſtomary duties of courtſhip, 


render temporary compliances eaſy; but when 
paſſion ſubſides, and habit reſumes its ſway, do- 
meſtic diſſentions are almoſt the inevitable San: | 


Ns 


Vol. © 1 pray you, daughter, ſing, or 1 | 


& yourſelf in a more comfortable ſort. If my ſon 
c were my huſband, 1 would freelier rejoice in 


te that abſence wherein he won honour, than in the 


« embracements of his bed, where he would ſhew 
ce moſt love. When he was but tender-bodied, 
cc and the only ſon of my womb : when youth with 
, comelineſs plucked all gaze that way: when for 
ce a day of king's entreaties a mother ſhould. not 
ce ſell him an hour from her beholding ; I, con- 
e ſidering how honour would become ſuch a per- 


ce ſon; that it was no better than picure-like to 


« hang by the wall, if renown made it not ſtir; 
« was pleaſed to let him ſeek danger where he was 


cc like to find fame. . o a cruel war I ſent him, 


e whence he returned, his brows crowned with oak. 
« I tell 
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« tell thee, daughter, I ſprang not more in joy, 
« at firſt hearing he was a man- child, than now in 
cc firſt hearing he had proved himſelf a man.” 
Virg. © But, had he died in the e 
c Madam, how then?” 

Vol. c Why, then his good report ſhould have 
te been my ſon. I therein would have found iſſue. 
« Hear me profeſs ſincerely, Had I a dozen ſons, 
& each in my love alike, and none leſs dear than 
© thine and my good Marcius, I had rather eleven 
& die nobly for their country, than one voluptu- 
ce guſly ſurfeit out of action.“ —Such in a virtuous 
age will be the ſentiments of every good parent and 
wife; for, although Shakeſpeare, for the ſake of 
poetic contraſt, has repreſented Virgilia as ſolely 
influenced by tender fears; we may be aſſured that 
in ſuch an age, a good woman would have ſuffered 

ſtill more, had her huſband purchaſed ſafety with 

diſhonour. But in a corrupt ſtate of manners, it 
too -often is ſeen that a mother ſeeks, under the 
maſk of uncommon affection, to weaken the un- 
derſtanding and debaſe the character of her ſon, in 
order to retain him in ſubſervience: and a wife 
often acts the ſame part, in order to find in her 
huſband's baſeneſs an excuſe for renouncing obe- 
dience to his authority; and in the exceſſes into 
which ſhe foreſees he will through indolence plunge 
himſelf, a palliation for thoſe vices ſhe longs to in- 
dulge in. To ſuch parents the debt of filial duty 
cannot be paid ; let theologians expound as fey 
pleaſe hy command of « honouring 0 our parents, 
| | ſo 


Fl 
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ſo as to ſuit the difference of manners and characters, 
as a general command of the Deity muſt; be ſup- 


poſed to do; it is impoſſible for any child to eſteem 
parents grown old in indolence, frivolity, or de- 


bauchery, and to follow their example and advice, 


or obey their orders, would be criminal. But al- 


though children may be induced or compelled to 
reject the guidance of their parents, they are not 


capable of guiding themſelves. And we may be 
certain, that whenever the reſpect and deference 


which youth naturally feels for age, no longer form 


oe” predominant feature in the manners of a nation, 


manners will rapidly decline from bad to worſe. 


Tet in this ſtate of manners, parents are very apt 
to lay claim to an authority altogether unjuſtifiable. | 


Satiated perhaps with indolence and vice, and hay- . 
ing no other employment, they, as they expreſs it, 


devote themſelves to the education of their children; 


they, perhaps, do a little more for them than law, 
cuſtom, or the fear of ſhame, would have compelled 


them to do, and take advantage of the helpleſs 
ſtate of an infant, to lay ſome trifling obligations on 


him, for which they propoſe to exact a molt uſurious 


return: they claim that the child ſhould, when 


grown to years of diſcretion, devote himſelf to the 


furtherance of their intereſts and caprices. But 

ſhould he be led by inclination or principle to a 
path altogether incompatible with ſuch views; 

- ſhould he plead, that though willing to ſacrifice all 

| ſecondary conſiderations to er comfort, he is en- 
titled to think and act for himſelf in the more im- 
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portant alternatives of life, he is too often the 
victim of unnatural hatred and implacable ani- 
moſity. This to every diſcerning and candid eye, 
unmaſks the real character of the parent. If his 
affection had been genuine, he would have aimed 
at no more than to render his children accompliſhed 
And virtoous for their own ſakes ; he would pity, 
bur could not hate them, though ignorant and 
vicious. Whereas at preſent we often fee parents 
at variance with childreg, who are reſpected and 

_ eſteemed by all but themſelves; againſt, whom 
nothing can be alleged, but that they refuſed to be- 
come meer puppets, dependent on another's will; 
and ĩt is not uncommon for the more artful and un- 
Principled, to foment diſſenſions between their 
children, in order to find in the weakneſs, the con- 
ſequence of their diſunion, means to render them 
all more ſubſervient. To this greedinefs of au- 
5 thority we muſt alſo aſcribe the maxim, Which 
though repugnant to the law of nature, of God and 
man, is now fo ſedulouſly and generally inculcated, 
that the bond which attaches a woman to her huſ- 
band, is, ſubordinate to that which connects her 
with "her, parents *; who are often induced to ag- 
gravate rather than allay her diſcontents, in order 
to retain or recover that influence which aber pot- 
ſeſſed over her before marriage. | 

Monteſquieu obſerves, that thi beſt Infli- 

| {butions may, by a change of manners, be- 


4 


* This pernicious maxim forms the baſis of almoſt all 
"Fladame de Genlis's . works. 5 


— „ come 
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come pernicious: and the juſtneſs of the ſenti- 
ment cannot be more fully proved, than by ob- 
_ ſerving the effects of the peculiar influence which 
in ſome nations has been poſſeſſed by women. 
Their exalted character contributed eſſentially to 
ſupport the heroiſm of the Spartans. The ſuper- 
ftitious reverence of the German Barbarians to- 
wards the female ſex, refined by chivalry, poliſhed 


the manners, and animated the courage of our an- 


ceſtors. Women cheriſh the virtuous ſentiments 


of men already virtuous ; they then feel a reverence 
for the manly character, and an individual may in- 
fluence her huſband, her ſon, or lover, to imitate 
and ſurpaſs his companions and rivals in the paths 
of honour. But when manners degenerate, women 
equally contribute to carry to exceſs the prevailing 
vices; and in a Corrupt age, no woman can, from 
the ſuggeſtions of her own heart, inſpire the ſenti- 
ments that ought to animate a man. To fulfil this 
| taſk, the beſt and moſt ſenſible is as incompetent 
as the worſt and moſt ſilly of the ſex, for it would 
be impoſſible to ſpecify the action, character, or 
ſentiment, which would be praiſeworthy both 1 in a 
man and a woman. In a virtuous age, a woman may 
encourage a man to undergo the toils and dangers 
incident to public life; ſhe herſelf aims only at 
female accompliſhments, and is ſatisfied with hav- 
ing fulfilled her domeſtic duties. In a corrupt 


age, women of every deſcription muſt oppoſe a 


reformation of manners. The good can inſpire 
only the virtues they themſelves poſſeſs, which: will 


| leave a man Rill uſeleſs and deſpicable. The wicked 
ns ¾ ; 
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and artful aim at corrupting all they are connected 
with, in order to forward their own ſiniſter views. The 
wicked and weak, quit their proper ſphere of action, 
and on the credit of a few ſpecious acquirements 
intrude themſelves into the paths of men. They 
thus render the maſculine virtues ridiculous, and, 
as far as their influence or example reach, the fe- 
male virtues deſpicable; both in fact equally eſti. 
mable in the eye of reaſon, while reſtricted to their 
appropriate ſex, both becoming vices when un- 
neceſſarily exerciſed by the other. Maſculine women 
ke effeminate men, are degenerate e and 
4 abound arne in corrupt nations. 


NOTE [Ni, W 5 
Ax hiſtorian of eminence * has maintained, that 
Alexander the Great was induced to aſſume the 
honours, and imitate the pomp, of the Perſian 
monarchs, from principles of ſound policy. The 
language of Alexander himſelf, when he firſt ſaw 
"the. bath of Darius, may lead us to ſuſpect that the 
ſuggeſtions of vanity had. alſo ſome weight with 
him. But without diſputing on what might or 
might not have influenced the man, a point of no 
real conſequence, it may be worth while to con- 
ſider whether his policy, admitting him to have 
been actuated ſolely by policy, was juſt. 
It can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that they who felt | 
if ſentiments of eſteem and veneration for Alexander 
= when, ihe yppeared as an enn, would have loſt 


= | | 50G 4-2 Gillies's Hiſt. of Greece, 
11 b 33 8898 | | tho 
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_ thoſe ſentiments when he began to act like a bene- 
ficent ſovereign, although he had never departed 
from his original ſimplicity of manners. But ad- 
mitting that the Afiatics might have felt ſome- 
what leſs reverence for him on that account, tte 
benefits to be derived from a change in his man- 
ners could not counterbalance the evils which 
might naturally be expected. Although we may 
ſuppoſe that the ſuperior mind of Alexander could, 
| whenever occaſion required, have eaſily ſhook off 
the gaudy trappings of a Perſian court, like de w- 
drops from the lion's mane,” he ſhould have fore- 
ſeen, that his ſucceſſors would inevitably be cor- 
rupted by them. To unite the various nations of 
his extenſive empire, -by communicating to the bar- 
barians the arts, the games, and the manners of the | 
| Greeks, and by encouraging intermarriages, was 
worthy of an enlightened legiſlator ; but to attempt 
the ſame object by adopting . the vanities of a 
Xerxes or Darius, was to enſure the debaſement 
and deſtruction of his empire. 
It ſeems however remarkable, that even the phi- 
loſophic Xenophan fel] into a ſimilar error; and in 
his Cyropœdia has repreſented the founder of the 
Perſian monarchy, an ideal model of perfection, 
acting in the ſame manner from ſimilar motives. 
The example of the ſucceſſors of Cyrus might have 
ſhewn to Xenophon, as that of the ſovereigns of 
Egypt and Syria, the ſucceſſors of Alexander, might 
prove to us, that however ſuch a line of conduct 
may anſwer to the ſelfiſh conqueror, it is ſubver- 
11128 of permanent national proſperity. 
| EE 3 Theſe 
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Theſe ideas may be applied to every department 


of civil juriſdiction. A trifling addition to the ſen- 


timents of reverence, which the people naturally 
feel for thoſe who are inveſted with legal authority, 
ought not to be purchaſed with the corruption of 
the magiſtrates themſelves ; and this corruption 


will inevitably take place, whenever the magiſtrates 


are taught to conſider pomp as neceffary to their 
dignity. With few exceptions they will then neg⸗ 
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HaAxRIN OTO ſays, that a nobility or gentry in 


a popular government, not overbalancing it, is the 


very life and ſoul of it; and that an army may as 


well conſiſt of ſoldiers without officers, as a com- 


monwealth without a gentry. But he makes this 
gentry (or equeſtrian order, as he calls it) to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed only by a qualification of property, and 
gives the people credit for more judgment and 


virtue, than they are likely to diſplay. The opu- 


lent, he ſaw, were in his time ſufficiently reſpected ; 
but he overlooked the inſtitution of coat-armour, 
then in great eſtimation, and which no one could 
aſſume without the permiſſion of an office ac- 
knowledged to be one of the conſtituted - auto- 
rities of the ſtate; and he took no notice of the 

dignity that landed property then conferred on the 


| Owner, both which had created a real nobleſſe, or 


8 claſs 
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2 ele diſtinguiſhed by hereditary honours ; and 
property was reſpected only becauſe it was con- 
need with, and n by rank. 


N OTE LPI. ves 207, 


Dr Lol uk * is ſevere in his cenſures on the 
Ri a That part of the conduct of the 
ſenators which is moſt juſtly reprehenſible, “their 
te ſeverity towards debtors,” muſt be conſidered as 
affecting them individually, not collectively as a 
political body. There can be little doubt but that 
a plebeian was to the full as mercileſs as a patrician 
creditor; and it may be inferred that there was a 
_ conſiderable number of money-lenders in the 
former claſs, or the laws which gave ſuch latitude 
to the diſpoſition of creditors, would much ſooner 
have been repealed. That the power aſſumed and 
often exerciſed by the ſenate over the lives of the 
citizens, was alſo greater than ought to be en- 
truſted to any ſet of men, cannot be diſputed; but 
the evil ſhould, both in the former and latter caſe, 
be aſcribed only to the deficiencies of their conſti- 
tution, nd, the errors of the original legiſlator. 


P. 274, p. 3475 & paſlim. 


4 That there were many opulent families among ne 
plebeians, may be inferred from the eager-endeavours they 
made, to abrogate the law which prohibited any intermar- 
riage between the two claſſes. Had there been more than a 
legal diſtinction between them, fuch a law would have been 
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Theſe conſiderations are, however, foreign to the | 
point. The queſtion really to be aſcertained is, 
whether the power of the ſenate, however exorbi- 
tant, was or was not in general exerciſed for the 
advantage of the republic? and if this is deter- 
mined (as I think it muſt be) in the affirmative, 
| we muſt. conclude that the body was wiſely con- 
ſtructed. . De Lolme complains of the ſenate hav- 
ing put to death a whole legion, or three hundred 
men. out of . one legion, in a ſingle execution, If 
the crime, which it is allowed the legion was guilty 
of, is explained, no one can deny, that if the 
conſtitution had veſted the power of inflicting an 
adequate puniſhment no where elſe, the ſenate de- 
ſerved praiſe for having exerciſed it on ſuch an 
occaſion. M. De Lolme is alſo angry with the 
ſenate, for the tricks which it often played with re- 
gard to auguries, omens, &c. in order to manage 
the popular aſſemblies ; ſurely he forgets that the 
ſovereignty was always veſted in the people, (cen- 
ſuere patres jufſit populus, ) and ſuch a ſovereign al- 
ways has been and always will be managed. by 
tricks and farces. The conſtitution is cenſurable 
for having placed ſovereignty ſo improperly, not 
the ſenate which did the beſt it could, and led the 
mea beaſt by the only means it can be led“. 


EM Wy 
\ 1, ® The ſame bis muſt be 0 for a more eat 


policy of the ſenate, *© the continued wars in which they in- 
volved the ſtate.” There was no other method of calming 
internal diſſenſions. Such muſt be the conduct of every 


12 8 enate that preſides over a ſovereign democracy. 


But 
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Bot De Lolme Semi the Gracchi as true pa- 
triots; muſt we not then ſuſpect that, educated in a 


republic which has been long divided by two inve- | 


terate factions, he has contracted prejudices againſt 


an ariſtrocracy, that i. in ſome meaſure bias bu Nerat | 


Jen 2 


NO T E L Page 217. 


One e error ſeems to pervade a PEW, part: 


of the Eſprit de Loix, in which the ſyſtem of g- 


vernment, eſtabliſhed in ſome particular country, is 
| confidered as a model for the abſtract form af con- 
ſtiturion to which it moſt nearly approaches. Cer- 


tain cuſtoms and morals being obſerved to have 


been adopted by this nation, they are repreſented as 


eſſential to the conſtitution; whereas, in many in- 


ſtances, they are moſt repugnant and deſtructive to 
it. This error may diminiſh the authority of 
8 Monteſquieu as a legiſlator, but it eſtabliſhes the 
validity of his teſtimony as a meer witneſs, He 


was not tempted to diſtort facts in order to ſupport 
a ſyſtem, the creature of his brain; for he made his 
ſyſtems bend to the facts which he found. Whe- 
ther the mildneſs of the government in France 
vas or was not owing to the diſtinction of ranks, 
may ſtill be argued by theoriſts, notwithſtanding 
the opinion of Monteſquieu; but that the govern- 
ment was mild, his evidence proves beyond all rea- 
ſonable controverſy. 


NOTE 


* 


— 
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5 MR. IRI, Page 219. 

Tais 1 10 af legiſlative policy is eſſential, not 
only to the exiſtence of regular government, but to 
that of civilization. Many reſpectable writers have 
obſerved, that the nations of modern Europe may, 
_ by degrees, ſink into a wretched ſtate of effeminate 
corruption ; but that the invention of gunpowder 
- gives ſuch a ſuperiority to a civilized people over 
ignorant barbarians, that we need not apprehend a 
revolution ar” to that SR overwhelmed the 
ancient world. | 

This denies FINE very il. founded ; for the 
art of making gunpowder, and the ſciences neceſ- 

ſary to employ it to advantage in war, are by no 
means incompatible with the hardy virtues of a 
warlike nation: and if we could ſuppoſe that a 
people ſimilar to the Romans in the time of Pyr- 
rhus, whom we ſhould conſider as barbarians, were 
now to make their appearance in Europe, it is 
probable that they would ſoon acquire a perfect 
| knowledge of the uſe of fire- arms, without loſing 
on that account their martial ſpirit or patriotic prin- 
ciples. But without dwelling on this queſtion, it 
ſeems, that an irruption of barbarians is not neceſ- 
ſary to reduce a civilized nation to a ſtate of bar- 
bariſm. If the Romans, a little prior to the inva- 
| fon of Alaric, or the Greeks before the time of the 
Ml ' Cruſades, had not — reached, they were 
evidently 
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evidently finking into, the groſſeſt ignorance, «© No 
« empire ſolidly eſtabliſhed has ever been ruined 
ee by external force ;” and Rome, annihilated by 
the barbarians, did not yield ſo much to their at- 
, tack, as its internal decay. They only accelerated | 
the inevitable moment of diſſolution. 
Every corrupt luxurious nation contains wich 
itſelf the herd of barbarians that will ſooner or 
later produce its ruin. ,The lower ranks will not 
long entruſt the upper ranks, whom they envy and 
_ deſpiſe, with the ſole adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, or allow them excluſively to enjoy the 
plunder of the commonwealth, They will firſt de- 
mand an equal participation, and ſoon actuated by 
the animoſity which is the conſequence of contend- 
ing factions, and by the rapaciouſneſs always at- 
tendant on victory, they will aſſume the whole. 
The indigent, the mean, and illiterate, will riſe to 
power, and conſequently to opulence; they or their 
children will, in the enjoyment of luxuries, the only 


incentive of their ambition, loſe that ſharpneſs of 


intellect to which they owed their elevation, and 
will yield in their turn to new men as indigent and 
as mean, and each race will contribute to the ruin 
of civilization, arts, and political wiſdom.” | 
If the horrors to which France has been a prey, 
mould reſtore principles of temperance and fruga- 
lity; if the children of thoſe who have riſen by 
their crimes to power and opulence, ſhould perſiſt 
in the career of public life, from an innate ſenſe of 
duty, or a generous thirſt of honour ; the advan- 


4. 55 | tages 
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tages which they muſt poſſeſs, would enable them 


* 


to ſurpaſs with eaſe every competitor. T hey would 
exerciſe their truſt with integrity and judgment; 
and the: people, happy in their obedience, would 


gladly relinquiſh offices for which they would be 


. ſenſible they are not qualified. A new order of 


natural nobleſſe would be eſtabliſhed, on whom 
alone it would depend whether it ſhould or ſhould 


not be guarded by legal inſtitutions; and France 
might perhaps rebuild the fabric it has overturned, 


after having unneceſſarily pales through a N 


| chaos of miſery. 


But could once. retaining its preſent principles 
and manners, be ſeparated entirely from the reſt of 


Europe, or ſhould theſe principles be eſtabliſhed 


over all Europe, it ſeems certain that, in the courſe 


of a very few generations, France or Europe would 


fink into a ſtate of barbariſm as groſs as that which 
overwhelmed Europe in the eighth century. 
- Moralifts and divines have expatiated on the mi- 


ſeries attendant on diſappointed ambition, and the 
crimes to which it leads; and hence they recom- 
mend a calm retirement, ſecure from the vexations 
and temptations of public life. In vitiam ducet 
culpæ fuga,—* Thou ſhalt earn thy bread with the 
„% ſweat of thy brow,” was the curſe inflicted on 
us, and our nature evinces the amnipotence of the 
decree*. He who attempts to eſcape it by wr | 


„Life's cares are nde ſuch bz y heaven defign'd}” 
. Mus wants eh muſt, or make them, or be wretched. 


” KLE 


__nefs, 
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neſs, ſuffers ſtill more than him who ſubmit pa- 


N tiently to his deſtiny. But as man is formed for 


ſociety, it is not neceſſary that every individual 
ſhould plough, ſow, and reap; for the ſtateſman and 


ſoldier fulfil the condition of life, as well as the 


day-labourer; and the benevolent Providence that 
directs the world has taken care that no claſs of 
men ſhould want the impulſe neceſſary to make 
them bear their lot with cheerfulneſs. Both the 
intellectual and ſenſual paſſions may lead to ſin; 
but as long as we keep within the bounds of virtue, 
and are reſigned to the will of God, whether he 
chooſes to gratify or deny our wiſhes, it is as lawful 
to indulge the one as the other. Pride, indolence, 
and cowardice, prevent many from endeavouring to 
improve their ſituation, but never did the man 
exiſt who was not anxious for ſomething to which 
he was not born; whenever therefore he does not 
endeavour, by all the juſtifiable means in his power, 
to attain his wiſhes, he is as culpable, contemptible, 
and unhappy, as the labourer who ſtarves rather 
than work. Independent of all other vices which 
generally are the conſequence of indolence, there is 
one of the blackeſt hue, which is almoſt a neceſſary 
_ attendant, e Malice.” Every man has ambition 
or emulation, and he who does not ſtrive to raiſe 
| himſelf poſitively, will endeavour to do it negatively, 
by depreciating the merits, and impeding the ad- 
vancement of others. 


Swift has ſaid, that he who makes two blades of e 


5 graſs grow where only one grew before, is a greater 
eee to mankind, chan all the generals and 
- ſtateſmen 
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ſtateſmen that ever lived. This ſentiment, dictated 
by ſpleen and diſappointment, and contradicted by 
his own conduct, is repugnant to reaſon and experi- 
ence. To multiply the neceſſaries of life, will nei- 
ther add to private happineſs nor public proſpe- 
rity, unleſs individuals and the nation are taught to 
make a good uſe of them. The firſt is the duty of 
the moraliſt and divine, the latter belongs to the 
legiſlator and ſtateſman; for * fortified towns and 
«ſtored arſenals, all this is but the ſheep in the 
« lion's ſkin, unleſs the breed and diſpoſition of the 
-< people be ſtout and warlike*.” 

The infinite miſchief occaſioned by the indigent 
and unprincipled entruſted with power, will prove 
bow neceſſary it is for the happineſs of mankind, 
that good men ſhould exerciſe their virtues in a 
field of action, which will not be deſerted though 
they do not appear in it. Every one who is con- 
ſcious of integrity and abilities, and poſſeſſed of 
ſufficient property, makes not the proper uſe of the 
talents entruſted to him, if he does not endeavour to 
occupy a poſt which may otherwiſe fall into the 
hands of a fool or a villain. 

Rouſſeau foreſaw that the age of bobs revo- 
lutions was faſt approaching. His prediction is 
verified; the age is arrived, and the ferment of 
ſpirits, the convulſion of opinions which pervade 
all Europe, will not ſubſide, without effecting an 


Bacon's Eſſays. — The ſame may be ſaid of the wealth 
and population attendant on agriculture, commerce, and 


manufactures. Moral will always preponderate over phyſi- 5 


Sal cauſes. 5 
; be 
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important change in the manners and government 
of nations. Unleſs a radical amelioration of legiſ- 
lative policy takes place, anarchy will triumph, or 
deſpotiſm will cruſh every remnant of liberty, 
This horrid alternative can be prevented only by 
active and ſtrenuous exertions of the advocates for 
order and rational freedom. Whoever values his 
property and his honours, muſt owe their preſerva- 
tion to himſelf: he can no longer enjoy them in 
indolence under the protection of laws, or a conſti- 
tution, for which the contending parties feel no re- 
verence, which the o one endeavours to deſtroy, and 
wy other to abuſe. 

Rouſſrau, who drehe this ee thought | 
proper to provide for it, by teaching his pupil a 
| handicraft trade by which he might earn his 
| bread. He would have done better, had he endea- 
voured to prevent the evil, by inftilling into his 
mind the duties of patriotiſm, by teaching him the 
ſciences of war and legiſlation, and by qualifying 
him to maintain by merit the ſuperiority which the 


laws had conferred : “ The round of buſineſs and of | 


* induſtry compel thoſe who are in the inferior ſta- 
te tions of life to perſiſt in their occupations, and 
ce through them they acquire a ſufficient ſharpneſs 
« of intelle& and abilities; but the higher orders 
« of men, if they relinquiſh the ſtare, if they ceaſe 
te to poſſeſs that courage and elevation of mind 
dc which are employed in its defence and govern- 
ce ment, are in reality, by the ſeeming advantages 
of their ſtation, become the refuſe of that ſociety” 
« Of 


* 
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« of which they. were once the ornaments, and from | 
ie being the moſt. reſpectable, are become the moſt = 
_ « deſpicable, of its members“. if 

The preſent ſituation of the rich 204 poor may 
be compared to the degenerate Romans of the 
Conſtantinopolitan empire, and the barbarians who 


| | ſyrrounded them. The latter, as Gibbon obſerves, 
excelled the former not only i in arms, but policy; 


and accordingly ſound no difficulty in wreſting from 
them that wealth and thoſe enjoy ments which they 
coveted. They however made a ſtill worſe uſe 
of the advantages they had acquired, and exceeded 
the vanquiſhed and deſpiſed Romans in effeminate 
corruption. Hordes of hardy barbarians ſucceſ- | 
| ively drove out the former degenerate conquerors; 
each revolution accelerated the decay of arts and 
civilization, till the laſt ſertlers, being deprived « of the 
means of corruption, preſerved their native courage, 
and laid the foundation of MA, e world 
which we enjoy. 


; NOTE [8], Page uy 


SMITH has, | in one 1 explained the n na- 

ture and conſequences of paper money: It is a 
. * waggon road formed in the air for the transfer 
« of all commodities at home.” A very confined 
\ territory, or a very poor infant fate, may, perhaps, 
be glad of ſuch roads, in order to turn every foot of 
ground or article of wealth to profit; but an ex- 
Civil Soc. part vi. ſect. iv. #6 
LY tenſive 
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tenſive territory or an opulent nation would act 


more wiſely, if they did not grudge the ground or 
the wealth neceſſary. to make roads on terra firma. 
Where the privilege of iſſuing paper money is con- 
fined to one great national bank, the temptation to 
| increaſe the circulation beyond its due bounds is 
not great; and a conſiderable riſk is incurred for 
no adequate advantage, although no immediate in- 
Jury is ſuſtained: but when private banking-houſes 


are allowed to iſſue as much paper money as they 


pleaſe, the natural rivalſhip and greedineſs of trade 
produce an exceſſive maſs of circulation. Smith? 
has proved, that an extraordinary quantity of ſpecie 

ih circulation, in Proportion to its real wealth, is a 
detriment to any nation in its commercial tranſac- 
tions with other ſtates; the price of labour is raiſed, 
and the nation is underſold in all foreign markets. 
He, indeed f, thinks that paper money can never 
exceed in quantity the gold and ſilver of which it 


ſupplies the place. That the exceſs cannot be very 


great, is perhaps true: but if the iſſue of paper 


money is cautiouſly and gradually made, the maſs 


of circulation may be much increaſed, Bapking- 


houſes may be to England, what the mines of Peru 


and Mexico have been to Spain, and the ſame evils 
may atiſe from them; while the failures which 


muſt ſometimes happen from error or greedineſs, 


overſtocking the circulation beyond what our inter- 
nal trade can poſſibly abſorb, involve OI | in 


® Book i ive chap. v. 95 Book ii. chap. "Int 
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rain, The encouragement given to country banks 
ariſes from the neceſſities of the ſtate: the duties 
of the ſtamp office are increaſed, and the miniſter 
of the day is ſatisfied But it is urged, that the 
facility with which farmers and tradeſmen gain credit 
from country banks, increaſes trade and improves 
agriculture. Perhaps this facility is only an ad- 
ditional evil; it is often more an encouragement to 
daring and raſh ſpeculation, than to fober and pru- 
dent induſtry. All attempts that have been made 
to alter our laws with regard to debtors and creditors 
have been oppoſed on this ground, that the power 
which the latter poſſeſs, encourages them to lend 
their money. We ſhould never loſe. fight of the 
maxim of Monteſquieu *, that the beſt laws. may, 
by a change of manners, become pernicious. At 
prefent it would be better, if our creditors had leſs 
power; they would be more cautious to whom they 
gave credit, and our gazettes "own Lic be filled 
with liſts of bankrupts, * 
Of the many who are, by means N country 
os: enabled to bring their fixed property into 
circulation, for one who prudently employs his 
credit in productive labour, and by ſaving part of 
his gains, increaſes his capital, twenty engage in 
viſionary projects that end in ruin, or waſte all they 
borrow in exceſſive conſum ption or unprofitable 
idleneſſes. Such an inſtitution may be uſeful in a 
poor infant ſtate; it may accelerate the attainment 


of opulence. But in a great and 5 1 nation | 


> "® Vol. i 3. base 235. 
EA | at : 
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it is either unneceſſary or pernicious, If the general 


diſpoſition of the people induces them to aim at 


bettering their circumſtances by prudent activity, 
and by expences that fall ſnort of their gains, the 


furplus of the collective revenue already poſſeſſed 
will be fofficient to abſorb the increaſing ſupply of 


labour arifing from the natural progreſs of popu- 
lation. Such people will not want to put their 
fed capital into circulation. And in a different 
ſtate of manners, when men are to be rouzed to 
activity, only by the proſpect of enormous gains, 


exceed their incornes, ſuch a power ought to be 
withheld. A father who ſees his ſon prudent, 
active, economical, and frugal, would willingly 
leave him his eſtate in fee; to ſuch a character it 
would be a matter of indifference. Viſionary pro- 


jectors, and remorſeleſs ſpendthrifts, are moſt = | 


to complain of entails. 


Smith has proved beyond all reaſonable contro 
verſy, that trade is not diſadvantageous to a nation; 


becauſe it exports precious metals as an equivalent 


to the commodities it imports. Thoſe who ſtill. 
entertain doubts on this ſubje& would do well to 


_ conſult him; and thoſe who ſtill maintain the op- 
poſite doctrine would do well to confute his argu- 
ments, inſtead of building theories on data that have 


been rejected as erroneous. In a word; if a nation 


wiſhes to have a thriving commerce, it muſt trade 


with every ſtate that will trade with it. It muſt 


” on the commodites which each country wants, 


FF2, | | and 


when from the prevalence of luxury moſt people 
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and muſt take in return whatever each has to ſpare! 

Spain and Portugal have little but gold and filver 
to give in return for our manufactures: we muſt, 
|  therefori,, take thoſe metals, or reſign the trade. 
The inhabitants of India want little from us but 
gold and filver; we muſt, therefore, ſend them 
thoſe metals, or nag would refuſe to let us have 
their commodities : and, if (becauſe we conſider 
this as a loſing wade). we reſign it, the trade to 
Spain and Portugal would, as long thoſe countries 
remain in their preſent ſituation, be loſt alſo, for it 
would become uſeleſs or pernicious. The gold and 
filver we receive from them would, for want of a 
reflux, accumulate; we ſhould have as great a plenty 
of thoſe metals as they have, and to trade with 
them would be like two bakers ſelling bread to each 
other. As far as theſe accumulated treaſures of 
gold and ſilver remained idle in hoards, they would 
be, like mines not worked, of no value: as far as 
they unneceſſarily increaſed our circulation, they 

would, by augmenting the nominal price of labour, 

be injurious. And theſe evils could be mitigated 
only by allowing the re- exportation of gold and 
ſilver, i. e. by carrying on what formerly was called 
a loſing trade. Smith has, however, - been guilty 
of one error on this ſubject. He ſays, a nation 
may import to a greater value than it exports for a 
century, yet continue to thrive“. If it did ſo, it 
would moſt r thrive ; but the RR i is im- 


* Book 1 ive chap. i med 
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poſſible, The trade of each nation, is the- 'aggre- 
gate trade of the individuals who belong to it, and 
its imports and exports are the exchanges made by 
them with the inhabitants of other countries. Such 
is the unerring ſagacity which intereſt inſpires, that 
a trader is ſeldom much, is never long outwitted 
in his bargains : either party gives and receives an 
equivalent, and no more. At the moment when 
the barter is made, the commodities are equal in 
value; each when it arrives in the ſtrange country 
acquires an additional value, which forms the pro- 
fit of the trader, and the advantage of the nation. 
The imports of each ſtate, if the commodities are 
eſtimated according to its own ſtandard, exceed in 
value the exports : the reverſe is the caſe, if the 
eſtimation is made according to the ſtandard of the 
oppoſite party. But if each nation is found a loſer 
by one mode of reckoning, and a gainer by the 
other, it follows that the imports and exports are 
exactly counterbalanced, and both parties gain the 
natural and neceſſary advantage attendant on com- 
merce. It will alſo generally happen, that both 
parties gain an equal ſhare of theſe advantages 
for although at firſt, one man may outwit the other, 
and obtain in return more than he would have been 
contented to take, the rivalſhip of trade, to which 
every individual is expoſed in his own country, 
would ſoon deprive him of this advantage: com- 
petitors flock to ſo good a market, and by under- 
ſelling each other, reduce the prices to their juſt 
level. The balance of trade, therefore, in the 

N FF 3 _ 
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uſual acceptation of che expreſſion, which ſuppaſes 
that one ſide gains and the other loſes, is altogether 
a word without a meaning. What then is that 
cauſe, the object of our reſearches, which makes 
one nation thrive and another decay f It has been 
ſaid to be the balance of induſtry *. Induſtrious | 
| and ſkilful nations have performed the work of 
others more idle or ignorant. The Dutch were 
thus at one time the carriers of almoſt all Europe, 
But while they got the wages of their labour and 
maritime ſkill, the merchant, manufacturer, and 
huſbandman, whoſe goods they tranſported from 
one country to another, obtained the uſual profits 
of the barter. The laborious Gallician tills the 
field of the idle Caſtilian; the Iriſhman reaps the 
haryeſt of the induſtrious farmer of Kent; but as 
the latter cannot be ſaid to be the worſe for the 
- barter he makes of goods or money with the Iriſh- 
man for labour, neither can the Caſtilian be a loſer 
by the intercourſe which ſubſiſts between him and 
the Gallician, nor were England and Spain loſers 
by employing Dutch carriers, A nation thrives 
more or leſs, according as it applies itſelf to a 


more or leſs advantageous ſpecies of induſtry ; and 


therefore, compared with other ſtates, it riſes or 


falls: but {til}, as far as they have any intercourſe | 


with each other, all are benefited by it, and all 
poſitively thrive; and this is the caſe, - whether | 
goods are exchanged for goods, far money, or for 


New and Old Principles of Trade, addreſſed to the 
| Mis of Landdown, 


— 


labour, 
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labour. Therefore, though we ſhould call the 
balance of trade, the balance of induſtry, the point 
to be determined, the real cauſe of poſitive decline 
or elevation, remains in obſcurity; To find this, 
we muſt direct our attention to circumſtances that 
exiſt altogether independent. of commerce, and 
conſider whether a nation occupies itſelf in a line 


bol induſtry that is beneficial. or pernicious. The 


author laſt mentioned certainly errs, when he re- 
preſents mines as pernicious, becauſe they e ſuper- 
ec ſede or deſtroy induſtry;” for they rank very 

high in that reſpect, whether we conſider the labour 
or the ſkill that they require; they alſo unite the 
advantages of groſs produce and manufacture. 
Mines of precious metals are pernicious, not be- 
cauſe they ſuperſede induſtry, but becauſe they are 
a pernicious kind of induſtry. Such are the riſks - 
to. be run, and the expences to be incurred, that 


the profits, however enormous, of ſome lucky ad- I 


venturers, do not balance the aggregate loſs. Such 
is the conſumption of men occaſioned by them, 


that the workmen neither reproduce themſelves, nor 


can the deficiency be ſupplied without over-drain- 
ing all other claſſes ; laſtly, they corrupt the morals 
and habits of a nation. Spain, therefore, declined, 
not for want of induſtry, but becauſe her induſtry 


was perniciouſly directed. By exchanging her ſu- 


perfluity of precious metals for the commodities of 
other countries, ſhe was a gainer. And it may be 
obſerved, that during a century of the moſt ani- 
mated e exertions, ſhe rapidly declined: 
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of late, overwhelmed wich apathy, and ſunk in 
idleneſs*, ſhe ſlowly begins to recover. About the 
ſame æra, Portugal, by (if poſſible) till greater 
exertions of courage, ſkill, and labour, as per- 
niciouſiy though ſomewhat differently directed, 
| equally ruined herſelf: and Eaſt India ſettlements 
ere to her, what the mines of Peru had been ta 
Spain, Theſe examples are trite, but convincing; 
for the pernicious effects of mining and over- 
colonization, not being counteracted by any branch 
of induſtry really beneficial, the decline was ſa 
rapid, that it is eaſy to trace effects to their cauſe, 
In general, the decline of nations has been more 
flow; their induſtry, though in many reſpects per- 
nicious, has not been equally ſo, and the evil has 
been mitigated by various branches of induſtry 
highly beneficial. And the ultimate cauſe has 
eſcaped notice, becauſe the ruin has been aſcribed 
to the intermediate cauſes, —a population ſlowly. 
diminiſhing, and morals gradually corrupted. There 
are few nations in Europe, the progreſs of whoſe 
; Proſperity has not been checked by many pernicious | 
branches of induſtry ; there are ſome, where per- 
| haps the evil begins to preponderate over the good. 
And as in general theſe pernicious paths have been 
opened or facilitated by the errors or ſelfiſhneſs of 
government, to take notice of them is peculiarly 
the buſineſs of legiſlators. To enumerate inſtances 
would be. tedious, and it would require a. minute 


125 The agventurers i in mines are generally Creoles. 
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Aiſcuſſion to eſtabliſh each particular caſe. It may 


ſuffice to obſerve, that any branch of trade, manu- 
facture, or ſyſtem of agriculture, which tends to 

weaken the conſtitution, corrupt the morals, and 
conſume the lives of the lower ranks, or drive them 
' to emigration ; or that leads the upper ranks to. ac- 
quire habits of exorbitant expence, however pro- 
fitable it may be to individuals, or uſeful to 
government as a ſource of revenue, is deſtructive 
to the permanent proſperity of the ſtate. It would 
be more advantageous to allow other nations to cul- 
tivate ſuch branches : and it is the duty of govern- 
ment to divert, as much as poſlible, the activity of 

individuals into other channels, the profits of which 
would be at leaſt. equivalent to the price paid for 

articles of uſe or luxury, that are the produce of 
= e or een Nee 
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Tur body of troops which we call a militia, 
being an inſtitution peculiar to itſelf, deſerves par- 
ticular conſideration, It certainly is a militia only 
in name, and in the ideas of its patrons ; for it poſ- 
ſeſſes none of thoſe qualities which conſtitute one. 
Whoever, during peaee, accepts a commiſſion in 
this ſervice, retains it. The ſoldiers are, for the 
moſt part, year after year, the ſame; the moſt idle 

and the worſt men of each pariſh ſerving as ſub- 
ſtitutes for thoſe who may be drawn. Neither of- 


W nor men are changed, and the body of the 
1 people 
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people would, in caſe of real danger, be found as 
unwarlike as ever. The panegyriſts of this inſti- 
tution have been pleaſed to repreſent it as the con- 
ſtitutional force of the nation, our bulwark againſt 
ſche foreign eremy; yet in no reſpect an object of 
ſuſpicion to men jealous of their liberty. On the 
| \contrary, it will be found on a candid inveſtigation 
to be infinitely pernicious, as it miſapplies to very 
little purpoſe a great portion of our reſources in 
men and money. It is dangerous, as it may, more 
eaſily than even our regular army, be rendered a 
tool in the hands of a prince or miniſter, an —_— | 
to the conſtitution of the country. | 
The diſcipline of our regulars is defoftive 3- a 
x00 many. officers, until undeceived by. an enemy, 
gre apt to think they have nothing to learn, or to 
teach their ſoldiers, but the minutie of dreſs, parade, 
and forms of ſervice ;- things trifling in themſelves,” 
and valuable only as aids and acceſſories. The 
militia officers naturally look up to the regulars as 
a pattern; and they of courſe prefer the accuſ- 
romed, if it is alſo the more eaſy road, to the ho- 
nour. of having formed a good regiment. Both 
officers and men can have but a vague and uncer- 
tain proſpect of ever being oppoſed to an enemy: 
the firſt have therefore little inducement to apply 
themſelves to the ſcience of war, and neither can 
feel the neceſſity of bending their minds to the 
habits of implicit obedience that are indiſpenſable 
on ſervice. A militia often rivals, ſometimes fur- 
paſſes, a regular regiment in appearance; but in 
115 ent Points of ſKill, * and obe- 
. | dience, 
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dience, they muſt remain deſective. Imbibing the 
ideas of the regulars, the officers of militia pride 
_ themſelves on the ſize and vigour of their men; 
thoſe who are unſightly, awkward, or old, are, if 
| poſſible, diſcharged; and as great though perhaps 
neceſſary powers are yeſted in the colonel, as he is 
generally one whom the deputy lieutenants are de- 
firous to pleaſe, few ſuch men are retained, Prin- 


_ cipals, for the moſt part, hire ſubſtitutes, and who- 


ever is diſpoſed to enliſt, heſitates not between 
ſerving in the militia during a war, or in the regu- 
lars for life. The. militia has the choice, and of 
. Courſe chooſes the beft ; the refuſe is left for the 
army. Old men and boys, who might have been 
equal to the duty of the camps in England, ſink 
under the fatigues of war; _ Rrang and active 
are kept at hom. 

Neither can it be juſtly argued, that chrough 
this inſtitution government may  command-ſo many 
troops whom otherwiſe it -could not raiſe; for the 
greater number of the common ſoldiers are, and 


always will be, ſubſtitutes; and money would cer- 


tainly, without this inſtitution, have enliſted almoſt 
every one of them, who might in the regulars have 
been better employed. But admitting that the 
militia was entirely compoſed of principals, it is 
a deception to eſtimate the national force as con- 
fiſting of the militia and regulars united ; for it de- 
pends entirely on the enemy, whether the former 
is to become efficient or not: ſo that, in fact, we 
Maintain two armies in order to have the uſe of one; 
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and if that ſhould be deſtroyed or ellen the 


other cannot replace, nor even recruit it. The boxer 

who engages to ſtrike with only one of his hands, 
_ "fights to great diſadvantage z but if that one ſhould. 
be diſabled, he is ruined, In caſe of an invaſion, 


Indeed, the militia would "A active; but the 
enemy need only have the ſenſe to avoid tak ing 
the bull by the Horns, and he may ſeize our de- 
pendencies one aſter the other, until a commercial, 


 over-colonized country, ſuch as Great Britain, 


would, like a mutilated trunk, fall a helpleſs 
prey; and in the mean time, our militia would 
aid, not impede his progreſs. The inſtitution an- 
ſwers to him the end of a powerful diverſion, which 
weakens our force on the theatre of war, which he 
chooſes; it is like the convention, which a. van- g 


dauiſhed army has been forced to ſubmit to, not to 


ſerve again during the war; for ſhould ever all our 
reſources but the militia be exhauſted, that army 
would be vuerly inadequete to the talk of de- 
fence. 
To this it al be added, that when peace re- 
turns, the principals, who were too few to affect the 


' . Character of the corps, whether we conſider it 
merely as a military force or with a view to our 


* 


conſtitution, are ſtill numerous enough to propagate 


very generally through all our villages, the vices 
and diſtempers that they contracted in camps. In 
war, the militia diminiſhes rather than increaſes the 
national force; in peace, the annual exerciſe, al- 
fqn e, neither e diſciplines any 

body 
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body * men, nor does it diffuſe the uſe of arms and 
a {kill in tactics over the nation at large; and both 
in peace and war it has a ruinous re on he s mo- 
rals of the lower claſs. 

This inſtitution, by cramping he exerions of 55 
the nation, compels us to act on the defenſive; a+ 
plan which enſures an unfortunate iſſue to every war. 
Such is the vulnerable nature of our widely ex- 
tended empire, that the enemy may always obtain 

a ſuperiotity of force in any quarter, if we allow. 
him to chooſe the theatre of hoſtilities. There are 
few who do not think that we have already more 
colonies than we want, and that every freſh acquiſi- 
tion is a real misfortune; yet a war may be defea- 
| ſive in its principle, while it is offenſive in its ope- 
rations; and whatever may be our object, we can 
look for victory only by a vigorous attack on the 
enemy. By ſuch meaſures did the late king of 
Pruſſia defend his ill- connected territories, againſi 
the ſuperior forces of his numerous enemies; and 
although we muſt extend our views over the whole 

globe, and combine the operations of fleets and 

armies, though our raſk is more difficult, our 
ſyſtem of warfire ſhould be the ſame. Lord Chat- 
ham aſſerted, that America was to be conquered 
in re Whatever we poſſeſs in America or 
Aſia, muſt be preſerved in the ſame manner. Con- 
tinental alliances are neceffary “; and they can never 

95 ah | EIS! be 

*. a unconnected, unallied ſtate, which many wiſh 
England to maintain, is the moſt fatal ſyſtem of policy that ' 
can be adopted. Had the territory of the Britiſh Iſles been 


Oe" N ed in agriculture, population, and internal 
commerce, 
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be formed on advantageous terms, unleſs out mili⸗ 
tary force is as reſpectable as that of other powers: 
but from this force our militia muſt be deducted, 
for that body of troops cannot be ealled into action, 
ſo as to forward any object which we may have in 
common with our allies. The nation that has 
nttle to contribute to the common ſtock but money, 
will always be the dupe of friends and the ſeorn of 
foes. Without a fleet, no army that we can ſup- 
port, would be of great uſe; but without an ys 
our fleet is altogether nugatory ®, _ | 
* Theſe objections apply with aud rer ts TOE 
_cible regiments of every deſcription. No regu- 
lations can prevent many from enliſting in them, 
who otherwiſe would have engaged in the regulars ; 
but this moſt neceſſary reſtriction has not, except 
in a hint 4 few Inſtances, been even attempted f. To 
| a ſtate 


commerce, we might, if a virtuous and united 3 have 
bid defiance to the world in arms. But checked as we are 
; by premature foreign commerce and over-colonization, we, 
in fact, rank only as the head of the ſecondary powers of 
Europe, and our ſecurity and conſequence depend chiefly on 
their not being overw rhelmed by the primary powers. Our 
miniſters have, indeed, hitherto been generally the dupes of 
their allies : but this only proves their inſufficiency, and af- 
fects not the propriety of continental alliances. 


For want of an army, the ſplendid victory of the and 
of April did not enable us to recover one of our captured 
iſlands. | | 

+ Fencible regiments may be uſeful in the preſent con- 
juncture; but the enemy they have to guard againſt is at 
home. Let us not, however, imagine that this inſtitution 

can 
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a ſtate abounding in men, this ſyſtem would be but 
partially injurious ; plenty of ſoldiers would ſtill be 
found for active operations, and a portion of the 
revenue only would be miſapplied. But Great 
Britain, whoſe population is ſo very inadequate to 

its conſumption, ſhould take great care to make 
the utmoſt 8 ale of _— aa thes can 
be found. Fe 


During a penn there are a l ae « 
rank or fortune who engage in the [militia ; it re- 
ſtrains their amuſements, or diſturbs: their indo- 
lence, and it offers no object to their ambition or 
vanity. The colonel is, indeed, generally a man 
of conſequence, ſo often are the field officers; but 

the latter as often belong to the loweſt claſs of in- 
dependent gentry; and the captains are, with very 
few exceptions, men of ſmall fortunes, or relations 
and dependents of the colonel. The ſubaltern 
commiſſions are, for the moſt part, vacant during a 


PR "SO OA" _ * 8 
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can be at more has 8 utility. | It may ſerve on 1 
any particular emergency to gain time for the legiſlature 
to apply a radical cure to the cauſe of the evil: but, as a £ 
permanent ſupport to a government, it is altogether nuga- 
tory. If the diſaffected are as numerous as the troops 
raiſed to overawe them lead us to ſuppoſe, either there are 
among them many good and ſenſible men, who endeavour , 
to procure a remedy for ſome ſerious vice in the conſtitution, 
or the malcontents are all bad men; and then corruption 
muſt have ſpread over the whole nation to a fatal degree. 
In the firſt caſe, the evil muſt be cured, or it will end in ruin. 5 
In the ſecond, the alternatives before us are a government of 
force, the moſt precarious thing in nature; or anarchy. 


peace, 


— 2 
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peace; and in war are filled with the ſons of farmets 
and - tradeſmen; who are tempted by a red coat, 
idlenefs, and an apparent equality with gentlemen z 
or with adventurers glad of a temporary ſubſiſt- 
_ ence. \ Badly conſtituted as our army is, and dan- 
gerous to a free country, becauſe officered chiefly. 
| by men of ſmall: fortune, often of low birth and 
mean education ; yet, perhaps, the collective maſs | 
of eg in che _—_ . r exceeds that of 
eſſential ociple of its conſtitution. There are, 
however, other circumſtances that would render it 
infinitely more difficult for a miniſter to engage the 
connivance of a regular than of a militia regiment. 
The officers of the army are menfortuitouſly aſ- - 
fonbled, without any connection of fortune, family, 
or reſidence. The ſuperiors have no authority 
over the inferiors, but what military diſcipline con- 
fers; the fatter are often poſſeſſed: of much greater 


rank and power: theſe men of fortune are ſcattered 


over the various ranks, and wherever they are, 
they would be a check on the commanding officer, 
who might endeavour to prepare a regiment to ſe- 
cond the deſigns of the crown. Even the com- 
manding officers are more independent in their 
poſts; they are leſs likely to be diſguſted; or in- 
duced to reſign, if found improper; and it would 
be more difficult to ſelect ſucceſſors to them, with- 
out ſuch barefaced exertions as would excite a 
general alarm. Their commiſſions are generally 
1 ons too valuable to be raſhly given up 
| from 
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from diſguſt or ill-humour, which they are left 
likely to ſuffer ; for their orders muſt come from 


regular public office, which would not dare to 10 | 


viate from eſtabliſhed rules and cuſtoms. 

To gain a militia regiment, on the contrary, 
nothing more is neceſſary, than to gain the lord 
lieutenant of the county, in whom the nomination 
of the officers is veſted. The commiſſions being 
of little value, produce no rivalſhip, and ſelect 


men may be appointed without cauſing the leaſt 


alarm. Slight diſguſts will produce a reſignation, 


particularly as officers think they confer a favour 


by accepting their commiſſions ; and theſe diſguſts 
may eaſily be made to originate from perſonal or 


private pique. A few officers of the higheſt rank 


in each regiment, are all that it would be neceſſary - 


to gain or remove; for the greater part of the in- 
ferior commiſſions are uſually vacant, and may be 
filled up as found convenient : it is ſeldom that any 
independent gentleman will accept them; and from 
the higheſt to the loweſt officer there is a regular 


and increaſing "ſubordination and influence, both 
military and civil, artificial and natural, acting on 


all, which ariſes from the mee of as 
tion required for each rank. 


The privates in either ſervice may de put out of 


the queſtion; they will obey their officers, they 
will with alacrity go to plunder the wealthy, or op- 


preſs the unarmed and weak. It is impoſſible for 
the ſoldiers of any regular regiment to ſhew them- 
e more ready to act againſt their fellow-citi- 


B'S - Zens, 
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zens,. than thoſe of the militia have been i in various 
inſtances : and their conduct originates from an 
unalterable and general principle of human nature, 
which is always moſt powerful in the lower ranks :t— 
* A. diſpoſition to exerciſe power, and acquire 
er the ſemblance of merit, without difficulty or 
e danger.” Nor does the atrocious or illegal acts 
of the rioters, in any of theſe inſtances, weaken 
the force of this argument: it is enough to ſhew 
that the privates of the militia may be brought. to 
act without reluctance. That goverment is little 
to be feared, which does not poſſeſs art or con- 
trivance enough to raiſe a mob, and inſtigate it to 
violence, in order-to bring odium on their oppo- 
nents, and to Justy n. to 11 ber- 
ents. 
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8 . be urged that literature offers an occu- 
pation worthy a liberal mind, free from the vices 
of luxury, or the crimes of ambition. This doc- 
trine is ſo faſhionable that the ſubject deſerves con- 
ſideration. As a means to qualify a man for the 
duties of public life, as a relaxation in the inter- 
vals of buſineſs, as a ſolace in declining life, as a 
ſupport in misfortune, literature ſtands without a 
rival; it is alſo an antidote againſt the vice of loW 
company, which a man, rich but illiterate, gene - 
rally contracts. As the ſole object, the ultimate 
end, of one born in opulence, it is altogether nu- 


gatory. 
F. pifcrus | 
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', Epiftetus ſays, * for what do you read, if you- 
te reſt merely in N.. amuſed and learning ſome- 
t thing, you are inſignificant and miſerable.“ An 
eager curioſity in mature years, undirected to ſore 
peculiar uſeful end, is a moſt unequivocal mark of 
a weak underſtanding ; and accordingly the plain 
ſound ſenſe that falls to the ſhare of the generality 
of mankind, leads them to act as Epictetus ad- 
viſes. Notwithſtanding the bias towards literary 
Ppurſuits, which our education is calculated to in- 
ſpire, there are very few born in opulence, who, if 
not engaged in public life, preſerve the habit of 
ſtudy. Cui bono is a queſtion which every reaſon- 
able creature will, without philoſophy, or in ſpite 
ol it, aſk himſelf; and a man muſt eaſily ſee, that 
there is not the ſlighteſt probability of advancing 
himſelf, by means of learning alone, to that higher 


ſphere which may be the object of his ambition; 


while the intenſe labour, and peculiar talents ne- 
ceſſary to give a man celebrity as an author, will 
deter the greater number from attempting that 
narrow path to fame. When an amuſement or re- 
laxation is exalted into a ſerious primary occupation, 
it not only fails to anſwer our expectations, bur 
loſes even that reliſh it uſed to have while in its 
proper place. Horace, haraſſed oy we =o of 1 
courtier, exclaimed 


O rus "quando te oſpiciam, qvandogne licebir | 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno et inertibus boris, | 
5 follicitz jucunda obliria vitæ. 


5 a's 1 Had 
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Had he obtained his wiſh, and had he been at 
—— to read, ſleep, or lounge the day through 
as he pleaſed, books would ſoon have been irkſome, 
his poetic powers would have been loſt, and he 

| wobld have been miſerable, although he had ſettled 
in the vale of Tempe. Moreover, unleſs ſub- 
ſtantiated by practice, and accompanied by that 
acuteneſs of intellect and firmneſs of mind, which 
the habits of buſineſs and active life can alone con- 
fer, learning will not give any claſs of men a pre- 
ponderating weight in the balance of political 
powers. The opulent cannot, therefore, through 
literature alone, reſiſt the encroachments of the in- 
digent and active. But when the opulent retire 
from public life, the acquirement of knowledge 

will in general be neglefted by them as uſeleſs, and 
the few who deſerve to be excepted, will, from the 
want of other qualities equally neceſſary, remain 
in obſcurity; while the illiterate uninformed = 
however diſtinguiſhed from his rivals by cunning 
and perſeverance, however fkilful through practice 
in the management of buſineſs, will be ignorant 
of the points to which his labours as a ſtateſman 
ſhould be directed, or of the objects he ſhould aim 
at, as conducive to national praſperity : for it 1s 
not the education a youth receives from. ten to 
twenty; but the ſuperſtructure which he himſelf 
raiſes on that foundation from twenty to forty, that 
can entitle him to the character of a well-informed 

man, The merchant in his cloſet determines the 
+5 gs with which his my ſhould be loaded, 
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and the ports to which it is to ſail, in order to make 
@ profitable voyage. He then confides it to the 
care of mariners, who have learned to conduct it 
through the pathleſs ocean by the rules of ſcience, 
ho know how to vary the poſition of the fails and 
helm, ſo as to ſuit the ever-changing elements 
with which they have to ſtruggle, and who by 
habit have acquired that vigour of body and firm- 
neſs of mind, which yields not to hardſhip, and 
is not appalled by danger. But in politics, no 
ſuch diviſion of labour can take place; the ſame 
perſon who "determines what is to be the freight, 

and the courſe of the veſſel, muſt himſelf conduct 
| N ſtorms and e to 1 1 
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Tux punAilious &ifineſs of the German dif: 
cling, and the zeal with which noblemen of the 
higheſt rank, and even ſovereign princes, devote 
_ themſelves to the profeſſional duties of an officer, 
| have been frequently ridiculed by our modern phi- 
loſophers. Men are apt to carry all their purſuits 
to exceſs, and inſtances may be produced of Ger- 
man princes, whoſe paſſion for military diſcipline 
exceeds all reaſonable bounds. The early and 

ſteady application of the German nobleſſe to the 
duties of their profeſſion, may render them leſs 
pleaſing and lively in their addreſs and converſa- 
tion than a faſhionable gentleman of London or 
Paris, The nature of their government, the ſitua- 
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tion of their country, muſt render the range of 
their ideas very confined, if compared to a well. 
informed man, who has the happineſs to live under 
a tee conſtitution, in a country where an extenſive 
155 colonization and an immenſe commerce render the 
buſineſs of government more complicated and dif. 
figult. But circumſtanced as Germany is, the en- 
thuſiaſm of military diſcipline, which now pervades 
the higher ranks, is infinitely. beneficial... In thoſe 
petty. . ſtates, the buſineſs. of government leaves 
much leiſure time on the hands of the prince: 
| this, if he did not fill it up with exerciſing his 
troops, he would occupy in licentious debauchery 
and in the chaſe; or he would become a virtuoſo, 
and waſte his revenue in pictures, ſtatues, build- 
ings, or muſicians. In his youth, he generally en- 
gages in the ſervice of ſome powerful ſtate, and 
there mixes in a more enlarged ſociety; he com- 
pares himſelf with others, and of courſe loſes that 
inſolent conceit of ſelf. importance that a confined | 
life on his own domain would have inſpired. | The 
ſame arguments may be applied to the nobleſſe of 
Germany; and it may alſo be added that, reſcued 
by their military life from idleneſs and expence, 
their character is exalted, and neceſſarily operates 
as a reſtraint on the otherwiſe unlimited preroga- 
tive of the ſovereign. It is not true, nor can it 
be, that the life. of an officer ſhould render a man 
moge tyrannical and oppreſſive to his inferiors ;, 
often expoſed to the ſame hardſhips and dangers, he 
is compelled to learn that he is like them ; and 
| | e 
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he imbibes ſentiments bf tenderneſs for the poor, 
which «© pomp, that has never Phyſicked itſelf, 


« nor felt what wretches feel,” wth © utterly uncon- 


Fun of. 3 , 


NOTE tr Page 253. 


Ił is not enough to prove t that officers ould be 
men of independent fortune and liberal education. 
The army of a free country muſt be ſo conſtituted 
as to induce ſuch men to engage in the ſervice, 
and to retain them in it as long as their health and 
vigour remain unimpaired. The ſame circum- 


ſtances that would render the military profeſſion 


Eligible to the upper ranks, would alſo enfure a 


conſiderable degree of excellence in the diſcipline 2 


of the army, and would render: its maintenance 


leſs burdenſome to the nation. Without interfering. 
with thoſe arrangements that ſolely. belong to ex- 


perienced officers, it is not foreigu to the ſubject of 
this work to notice certain peculiarities in the 
Britiſh ſervice that render it diſguſting, and in pro- 
portion to what it coſts in men and money uſeleſs. 
The low eſtabliſhment to which regiments are re- 
- duced during a peace, and their cantonment in 
ſmall bodies, for the purpoſe of eaſing the public- 
ans, of aſſiſting the police, and of guarding againſt 
ſmugglers, renders it impoſſible for young officers 


to learn their profeſſion, and almoſt certain that 


thoſe of high rank will more or leſs forget 1 it. The 
expence of recruiting and reſtoring it to the ne- 


8 ceſſary 


7 
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ceſſary firength, ny hes commencement. or even 
the appearance of a war, is ſo enormous, that 
government is forced to decline the taſk; and it is 
town on individuals, tempted by the proſpect of 
promotion. It generally happens that the junior 
officers acquire a ſtep in the new regiments; for 
thoſe high up in each rank are deterred by the fear 
al being reduced at peace: this plan therefore en- 
ſures that inexperienced men will be advanced to 
high: commands, and precludes even the pretence 
or thought of merit“. The expence of recruiting 
| only is ſaved, that of maintaining the ſoldiers is 
the ſame, From various cauſes which the lighteſt 
knowledge or reflection will ſuggeſt, little depend- 
ence can be placed on theſe new raiſed regiments, 
little uſe can be made of them, yet the conſump- 
tion of men in them is frightful. Although the 
obdurate heart of a miniſter may think this a trifling 

conſideration on the ſcore of humanity, yet on the 
principle of the moſt ſelfiſh policy it is a ſerious 


The kim of conferring tipulated rank is an un- 
deſerved inſult on the profeſſion ; for it aſcribes to officers 
the baſe ſpirit of a mercenary, who is contented that others 
ſbould obtain honour in time of war, provided they do not 
interfere with his emoluments in time of peace. It is cer- 

tainly the climax of human abſurdity, for he who is fit to 
" be entruſted with the command of a regiment of a thouſand 
men in war, may ſafely be allowed to take care of half the 
number in peace. If ſuch a man of little or no profeſſional 
knowledge is not fit for a high command againſt an enemy, 
ſuch command ought not to be given him; and if he is, a 
tanding army in time of peace is almoſt uſeleſs. 

125 evil 


— 
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evil to a nation, whole reſources of men are ſo very 
inadequate to its demands. The rapid increaſe: of 
the half-pay lift becomes alſo an object of appre- 
henſior, both as a matter of finance, and of na- 
tional welfare: a numerous body of men, ſelected 
with little or no regard to their character or ſitua - 
tion in life, many of them indigent, the greater 
part, from their early habits, idle, and without any 

hope of betteting their circumſtances, can never be 
beneficial, and may be dangerous. 
At the commencement of hoſtilities, a N 
may raiſe a more numerous army than can be ſup- 
ported through all the diſaſters and loſſes of ſuc- 
ceſſive campaigns and, at the concluſion of a war, 
whatever numbers of men may be diſbanded, ma- 
nufactures and agriculture receive little advantage; 
very few return to habits of induſtry, and they 
either enliſt in the troops of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, or drop off in penury, debauchery, and 
idleneſs. Theſe conſiderations ſeem to enforce-the 
propriety of a more uniform eſtabliſhment; and 
that the number of men maintained in peace, ſhould 
be nearly equal to that which we can keep donde 
through a war. 
Suouppoſi ng that the 3 of Great Britain 
and Ireland is equal to the ſupport of 50,000 men 
during war“; this number could not be fo well 
4 If it is not equal, the ſecurity of our extenſive empire 
is very precarious; that it cannot do more without exhauſt- 


ing itſelf, ſeems evident. The cavalry and artillery are not 
ppticed, for it is N to apply theſe Principles to them. 


divided : 5 
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divided as into ſeventy regiments of ten companies 
'each®, The ſame number of regiments ſhould be 
-maintained in peace, and their complement re- 
duced to the average effective ſtrength of the army 
at the concluſion of the war, deducting the dif- 
abled and infirm, who muſt be diſcharged. No 
expence in recruiting would therefore be imme- 
diately required, and the regiments might be re- 
ſtored, by degrees, to their full complement as 
men voluntary offered, or they might be retained, 
at an inferior eſtabliſhment, within ſuch bounds, 
as that government could eaſily complete them, at 
the commencement of hoſtilities, by the regular 
mode of recruiting : for it muſt be obſerved, that 
as little dependence can be placed on new regiments - 
- for immediate ſervice, ſo too great an augmenta- 
tion thrown in on a Em to an old one is N 
nicious. | 

Let us "LOO Fl he peace eftabliſhment was 
dene at eighty men each company, to be aug- 
mented, in Caſe of a war, to 70,000; againſt the 
regular expence of maintaining this force, let us 
oppoſe the waſte of blood and treaſure that every 
war, or even the appearance of one, produces, 
and an immenſe continually increaſing half. pay liſt, 
and it wil be found that the pea pad is far 


f more troops are wanted, free regiments 0s be 
raiſed of foreigners picked, up all over Europe, and the 
officers ſhould have no half- pay. Such a liberty of recruit- 
ing would be more beneficjal, and obtained on cheaper 
tertns, chan a body of foreign troops ſubſidiſed. : 
. more 
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more coſtly, yet it gives us no reaſonable proſpect 
of ſucceſs, and tends to involve us more frequently 
in quarrels. Tempted by our defenceleſs ſituation, 
and preſuming on our unwillingneſs to incur the 
expence of an armament, our neighbours will take 
liberties ; and, according as our miniſter happens 
to be daring or tempariſing, popular or unpopu- 
lar, we muſt either engage in a war to great diſad- 
Vantage, or ſubmit to continually repeated inſults 
and injuries, pernicious to the intereſts, and de- 
grading to the character of nya | 

At preſent the eſtabliſhment"of the army is con- 
tinually changing, and orders for reduction or aug- 
mentation ſo rapidly ſucceed each other, that the 
one has not reached our foreign ſettlements, before 
it is reverſed at home: This ſyſtem is evidently fo 
coſtly and dangerous, that it is not eaſy to conceive 
what can recommend it to the public; unleſs we 
will ſuppoſe that we are actuated by the baſeſt and 
| moſt ſhort- ſighted ſelfiſhneſs, eager to obtain, ar 
any hazard, even a ſlight immediate” relief: from 
public burdens. But it requires no penetration to 
difcover why this ſyſtern is pleaſing to the miniſter: 
The officers reduced become dependent candidates 
to be put on full pay; and at an augmentation, 
which he foreſees muſt inevirably take place in a 
very ſhort time, he has plenty of commiſſions to 
_ diſtribute, without any reſtraint from the claims 
of merit or ſeniority, and both in peace and war 
his patronage is infinitely increaſed, —— 

But whatever number of men we may maintain, 
it is jdle to 3 while the troops are continually 


changing 


% 
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changing their quarters, and each regiment is ſepa· 
rately cantoned, and even divided into detached 


companies, that well-educated men in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances will engage in the army as a profeſ.. 


fion *, or that our diſcipline will be improved, 
Such men will not ſubmit to relinquiſh, for the 
better. part of their lives, all the pleaſures of ele- 
gant ſociety; nor can either officers or ſoldiers 
attain any degree of perfection in the ſcience of 
war, unleſs they are acovſionied 0 be exerciſed i in 
large bodies. 


Great Britain 3 Iretand mould Far took be 


i Wied into a certain number of diſtricts, and to 


each à number of regiments ſhould be invariably 
fixed. Theſe regiments ſhould be compelled to 
recruit only in their own diſtricts, which ſhould 
therefore be regulated ſo as to be able to ſupport 
the garriſon allotted to them. In each diſtrict a 
central town ſhould be fixed on as the permanent 
quarters of the troops, barracks built for them, 
and to each a proper ſtaff of general officers ſhould 
be appointed, 


The duties of foreign ſtations ſhould be per- 


formed by detachments from all the garriſons 


Jointly, with the undeviating regulation, that in 
time of peace no regiment ſhould be above three 


years abroad, at the expiration of which period, 


# There will be few, at leaſt, except ſuch as poſſeſs intereſt 
and influence ſufficient to enſure frequent leaves of abſence, 
and a rapid riſe, ; 

its 


| 


or at the concluſion of a war, it ſhould return to 
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its old quarters. Now a regiment ordered for 
foreign ſervice undergoes a ſentence of baniſnment; 
then it would be a party of pleaſure, and officers 
would, with alacrity, ſeize the oportunity of 

making themſelves acquainted with our diſtant 
_ dependencies : a knowledge eſſentially neceſſary to 
every man of rank and fortune in England 7. On 
theſe duties officers would mix, and throw aſide all 
illiberal jealouſies which otherwiſe might ariſe be- 


_ _ tween detached garriſons; and being, when at home, 


able-to practiſe in large bodies, they would acquite 
great profeſſional ſkill;- and emulation and example 


would produce both nolſoraity: and ee of 
diſcipline. 


I be quota of officers mould be e Gxed 
in peace and war, but an addition of one firſt lieu- 


It is not ccelfiry to antlitadrert on the barbarity of 
compulſorily drafting a regiment exhauſted by ſervice or 
an unhealthy climate, This penny-wiſe and pound-fooliſh 
practice, is as ſevere a ſatire on the underſtanding, as the 
humanity, of a government. 

+ This is an object well worth 2 confiderable expence to 
every free country, but it might be attained with no ex- 
pence whatever. Our ſhips of war are relieved every three 
years, and they might carry and bring home the troops. 
Serious objections may be raiſed to this meaſure at preſent, 
on account of the command of the ſoldiers being taken 
from their own officers, when enbarked on board a man of 
war. Theſe objections are à diſgrace to government. -A 
few officers of profeſſional experience in each ſervice, yet 
ſuperior to profeſſional prejudices, might obviate every dif- 
ficulty in half an hour. The marines might then be in- 
corporated in the army. An mne SIREN be aboliſhed, - 
that i is a ſatire on a maritime power. 15 


* 


tenant | 
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tenant to each company would be neceſſary. Four 
afficers are required to command a hundred men 


in war, and would not be too many in peace for 
the reducedeſtabliſhment*. The captain and firſt 


* 


Jieutenant ſhould relieve each other, as the field 


officers or ſubalterns do now; one of each rank 
ſhould be always with. the regiment, and one on 
leave of abſence. This indulgence, officers who 


have a home and a property, would demand; and a 


nation ſhould willingly grant it, that they might 
add the talents of ſenators and ſtateſmen, and the 


inclinations of citizens, to the habits of ſoldiers. 


No one ſhould receive a commiſſion as an officer 


under twenty-one years of age; at preſent, indeed, 


the duties of a ſubaltern in time of peace are 


ſo trifling, that none but boys can execute them 


cheerfully. This muſt, however, be aſcribed to the 
defects of our military ſyſtem, for no boy ought to 
be entruſted with even the command of a ſubal- 
tern; and, what is not of leſs conſequence, he who 


begins his military career before that age muſt 


have received a very imperfect education, by no 
means calculated to qualify him in his mature years 
for the duties of civil life in a free country. 


The extenſive ſociety that the garriſon towns 
would afford, would detain old officers in them as 
a fixed reſidenee; the families of all would reſort 


there, and, by degrees, ſecondary capitals would 


* The giving companies to field officers is a paltry ſaving, | 
unbecoming an opulent nation, and ridiculous when rats | 


Sed by a government laviſh in every thing elle. 


ariſe, 
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| ariſe, and check the ruinous influx to London, 
which now ſo much prevails. . As gentlemen who 
devoted themſelves to the military profeſſion would 
naturally prefer a regiment ſtationed in the diſtri 
where their property laid, both the profeſſion and 
the pleaſures of a town life would be compatible 
with the care of their eſtates, and a reliſh for a 
country life and agricultural purſuits. Theſe towns 


_ ... would alſo, without any expence to the nation, be- 


come places of ſtrength, which, if well choſen, 
would retard the progreſs of an enemy, and give 


time to collect the ſcattered troops, or raiſe and 


organize the maſs. Without ſuch poſts, England 
will never be ſecure from the moſt fatal evils in 
time of war: for, independent of all immediate 
danger from an invading enemy, we ſhould recol- 
lect, that while a great fleet is detained- in the 
channel, chiefly for the purpoſe of guarding our 


coaſts; our offenſive operations, upon which the _ 


event of the war depends, are proportionably weak- 
ened in all other quarters of the globe. "4.9 

I.,hhe ſituation of Ireland oppoſes ſerious objec- 
tions to the propoſed plan of reformation. Our 


government would not probably be at eaſe, if there 


were none but native troops in that kingdom, com- 
manded in general by native officers. I have ſup- 


8 poſed that to have taken place, which every liberal- 


minded man, a friend to both kingdoms, earneſtly. 
wiſhes might take place — a union formed on the 

baſis of equity and mutual advantage: until then, 
it would not be difficult to modify the plan ſo as to 
ZW jo ſuit 
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ſoit our preſent circumſtances. Ireland moſt ſtill 
be conſidered as a ſtation preparatory to foreign 
ſervice. The troops, while there, ſhould, as in 
Great Britain, be collected into large garriſons, 
the centers of dependent diſtricts, to be relieved 
from the garriſons of Great Britain, with the pre- 
\ caution, that the ſame regiments ſhould, as their 
tour came, be ſent to the ſame quarters in Ire- 
l.. N 
The cuſtom of encbaſing commiſſions ſeems, at 
firſt ſight, to operate virtually as a law of qualifi- 
cation, and may therefore be thought to compen= 
fate, in ſome degree, the evil of ſuperſeding the 
claims of merit and ſeniority ; but, on more ma- 
ture conſideration, it will be found to aggravate the 
evil that it apparently remedies: it brings men of 
Property into the ſervice, but it depriyes them of 
their integrity. It is too much to demand that 

men ſhould pay for the privilege of ſerving their 
eee at the hazard of their lives. The compe- 
tition for preferment inevitably enhances the price, 
ſo as to render it a ſerious object, even to the moſt 
opulent, and they will endeavour to reimburſe 
themſelves. This can only be done at the expence 
of the public; and they, in the purſuit, become 
dependent creatures of the miniſter, or of him who 
has the privilege of conferring opportunities and 
pretences to plunder. But every emolument which 
an opulent man receives, if more than a com- 
penſation for extraordinary expences and unavoid- 
able loſſes, muſt be called plunder, This principle 


WI 
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will expoſe the abſurdity of the aſſertion now ſo 
frequently made, „ that the pay of officers and 
tc ſoldiers ſhould be equal, becauſe they equally 
« hazard their lives.” For their ſervices neither 
can claim any reward whatever, they are a debt 
due to the community; and the ſoldier or ſailor, 
who are put to no expence, and have nothing to 
loſe, are entitled to no more than what they might 
have earned by their labour—a plentiful ſubſiſt- 
ence, and a maintenance in their old age. 
The principle of a qualification of immoveable 
property precludes the promotion of deſerving pri- 
vates to the rank of officers. It ſeldom happens 
that a failor or ſoldier, however meritorious in 
his own line, makes a good officer; and to a 
free people, the talents. of a man are of leſs conſe- 
quence than his integrity, and no temporary or 
partial ſucceſs could indemnify us for a violation 
of the purity of our conſtitution. A nation whoſe 
proſperity depends on a few individuals, is in the 
high road to ruin; and if manners and inſtitutions 
do not produce a number of able, men in the 
higher ranks, it will never be ſaved by the exer- - 
tions of a few drawn from the lower claſs. Were 
this inconvenience neceſſary, the objection would 
not be valid; but in fact it is eaſily obviated. | 
In both army and navy, there are poſts for 
which deſerving ſoldiers are better qualified than 
the generality of officers. Theſe poſts might be 
reſerved. excluſively for the former, and a higher 
a. ſhould ve annexed to them, It may be laid 
HH N an 
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down as 4 maxim, that honeſt profit is the only 
ſafe incentive to men of the lower claſſes, and ho- 
nour to thoſe of the upper ranks; and in propor- 
tion as any office of ſtate is leſs honourable; it 
dught to be more lucrative. | 


f 4h 
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Tux ſmall tepublics of Italy and Switzerland 
have now for a length of time been at peace with 
all the world, and are ſtill tolerably well governed. 
But they have been too weak to interfere on equal 
terms with the great powers of Europe, and they 
have been removed from the accuſtomed theatre 
of wars. and negotiations: it was not worth while 
to bribe them. While, however, the barbariſm in 
which the reſt of Europe was ſunk; enabled them, 
by their commerce and manufactures, to rank as 
primary powers, the inveterate and unremitting 
hoſtilities with which the republics of Italy ha- 
raſſed each other, juſtify the aſſertion, that this 
formi of government tends to involve a ſtate in 
continued wars and diſſentions with its neighbours. 
The cantons of Switzerland are kept at peace with 
each other, and the greater have. been prevented 
from overwheltning the ſmaller, by the awe in 
which they are held by the ſurrounding powers; 
and by the conviction that Switzerland, even if 
united under one head, could not maintain by force 
its policical IRE. * Yet the moſt ſhameleſs 

of 
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of our Britiſh voters would bluſh: to imitate the 
venality of the inhabitants of the ſmaller demo- 
ceratic cantons? The conduct of. both the Swiſz 

and Italian republics, in the preſent war, proves 
that they reſemble their predeceſſors of the antient 
world. There certainly is no government exiſting 
in Europe that has not been intereſted in cruſhing 
the French revolution: and nothing but the moſt 
abject ſhort-ſighted greedineſs, either i in an abſolute 
prince or the leading members of any of the re- 
publican ſtates, could induce them to put the 

greateſt immediate profit in competition with the 
imminent danger to which their political independ- 
ence and, exiſtence 1 is expoſed, *.* 


NOTE [AA], Page 308. 


Mos of our late miniſters have made it a point 
| to expatiate frequently on the neceſſity of a vigi- 

lant oppoſition. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
Nothing can be more falſe than the maxim, 
that an oppoſition is advantageous to the nation. 
An oppoſition now means a party, that from inte- 
_ reſted motives-thwarts as much as poſlible all the 
meaſures of miniſtry, be they right or wrong. 
This maxim neceſſarily eſtabliſhes a ſyſtem of mo- 
rality, which teaches us, that the ties which bind 
a man to his party are paramount to thoſe which 
connect him with his country. It alſo introduces 
MH 8 devotion to the chief of the party, that 
| VV leads 
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leads even well-intentioned' men to frightful erte. 
mities. Let it be recollected that, of the conſpira- 
tors who ſtabbed Cæſar, a very conſiderable por- 
tion had been his ſtrenuous ſupporters through 
all the civil war. We who ſee at one glance the 
whole origin and cataſtrophe of that revolution, 
can ſcarcely imagine any were ſo blind as not to 
fathom Cæſar's ambitious deſigns; and we are 
apt to accuſe them for puniſhing him, who only 
aſſumed the power they gave. Yet nothing can 
be more certain, than that Decimus Brutus, and 
many others, were actuated ſolely by the principle 
of ſupporting the party to which they had attach- 
ed themſelves, during a ſtruggle for a preponde- 
rance in the government of a free country. 

Gillies: has obſerved®*, that the law of Solon, 
which puniſhed with death him who remained 
- neuter in any civil commotion, did not originate 
in the refined ſpeculation which Plutarch and 
others have ſuppoſed to be its principle, but from 
the feelings and habits of the people and the law- 
| giver. Perhaps even the theory of Plutarch is er- 
roneous. And if they who really intereſt them- 
ſelves in the welfare of their country ſhould ſted- 
faſtly refuſe to countenance thoſe who are quar- 
relling for the excluſive privilege of plundering it, 
the latter would be kept more in awe, and pa- 
. triots would form a party of themſelves, which 
might keep the others within bounds. But when 


Introduction to Lyſias's oration againſt Philo. 
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good men join theſe factions, they in general im- 


pibe the ſpirit of the party, and inſtead. of direct. 
ing the current, are hurried along with it. 

Not only writers, whoſe chief object, it ſeems, 
is to degrade a nobleſſe in the eſtimation of the 
public, have ſtigmatized the earlier emigrants of 
France as deſerters of their country, or as cul- 
Prits ſhrinking from the reſentment of an injured 
nation; others of leſs ſuſpicious integrity have 
cenſured or lamented their retreat. It has been 
preſumed, that had ſo many reſpectable characters, 
poſſeſſed of great perſonal influence, remained in 
the country, they might. have 'mitigated, perhaps 
have prevented, the miſeries wich France has 
ſince ſuffered, | 


T7 Better join 
« The, people even in wrong, that we may turn them 

: C From wrongs ſtill greater, and their own perdition, 
« Than by deſertion in the fatal hour 

Hazard the loſs of all. To guide the people, 
We muſt not only ſeem to follow them, 
“Rut yield in part to do ſo“.“ 


* 


Hiſtory does not, however, confirm this theory: 


we can find no inſtance of moderate or virtuous 
men having been able to check the exceſſes of a 
victorious faction; and although many emigrated, 
many reſpectable characters did remain in France. 


The experiment had a rolerably fair trial, and in 


this, as in 1 former caſes, it totally failed, But 


, * Preſton” 5 Dramatic Rage. 
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may we not ſuſpect, that the countenance and 
ſupport of theſe characters alone, enabled the 
wretches who have been lately ſtruggling for the 
diRtatorſhip of France to raiſe themſelves ; and 
that if all who have ſince emigrated or have been 
guillotined, had at once joined the earlier emi- 
grants in an open oppoſition to the uſurpation of 
the national aſſembly, or relinquiſhed a hopeleſs 
_ conteſt, the people would have opened their eyes 
to the abyſs which was yawning to receive them? 
Good men, who unite themſelves with bad ones 
from motives of expediency, will aſſuredly be out- 
witted; temporizing meaſures will be their ruin, 
agd either in private or public life, a decided op- 
poſition is their ſafeſt line of conduct. | 
When ſo many members of both our houſes of 
parliament united themſelves with the miniſter, 
- whoſe principles they had profeſſed to conſider as 
at leaſt ſuſpicious, they ated probably on the 
ſpirit of Solon's law; for it is but candid to ſup- 
poſe the greater number were not biaſſed by mo- 
tives of ſelf-intereſt, and only thought his faction 
to be the leaſt dangerous: but ſurely this was not 
a neceffary alternative. They might have aſſem- 
| bled round ſome character of acknowledged in- 
tegrity, and while they ſupported the miniſter as 
the official ſervant of the crown, countenanced the 
war, the ſole object of which ought to have been 
to ſave our conſtitution from foreign violence, and 
ſtrengthened the hands of government, ſo as to de- 
fear all attempts of internal treachery ; they would, 


by 
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by keeping aloof from both parties, have kept 
both in awe, and they would have given no eon 
to the ſuggeſtions of incendiaries. 

The animoſity which, it is ſaid, ſubſiſts between 
the various deſcriptions of emigrants, has occa- 
| ſioned much ſurpriſe; for they are all generally 

ſufferers, all equally intereſted in reſtoring. peace 
to their country. Yet it ſeems an inevitable conſe- 
quence of their having acted according to the Tpirit 
of this boaſted law of Solon. As the victorious 
faction acquires ſtrength, as its pernicious deſigns 
become more and more evident, men will ſucceſ- 
ſively deſiſt from all attempts to bias its meaſures, 
and ceaſe to countenance it: yet none will unite 
together in a vigorous oppoſition. Each prior clas 
of ſeceders ill accuſe all the ſubſequent ones of 
5 obſtinacy and ſhort-ſightedneſs ; the latter will re- 
_  Criminate with the charge of headſtrong violence 
or timidity; and each will accuſe the others of 
having by their conduct cauſed the miſeries that 
all are ſuffering. As flight ſhades of difference i in 
opinion produce more ill-will than a decided op- 
poſition; as the different ſets of Chriſtians have 
always perſecuted each other with more cruelty 
than they exerciſed towards Turks or Infidels; the 
unhappy animofities ſubſiſting between the emi- 
grants ſhould not depreciate their character, but 
be aſcribed to an unalterable diſpoſition of the hy- 
man mind. ä 
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NOTE [BB], Page 375. 


SnovLp the congreſs continue for any length of 
time the effective ſovereign of the American union, 
it will be owing to its having a reſidence peculiar 
to itſelf, removed from the control or interference 
of a populous capital; but as yet this conſtitution . 
is only in embryo; nor until after the death of 


Waſhington, whoſe character forms a temporary 


cement, and gives him a monarchical authority, 
can we determine how far it is calculated to attain 


the ends propoſed, Modern reformers pride them- 


ſelves on the internal peace of America, They 


who foretel our approaching ruin, the conſequence 


of the defects in the Britiſh conſtitution, which in 


its preſent ſtate has exiſted above a century, with- 
out occaſtoning the ſlighteſt national convulſion, 


.and which has raiſed England to an unexampled 
height of opulence and empire, cannot conſiſtently 


engage for the beneficial effects of a conſtitution 


only twelve years old. Even at preſent it is evident 


that a more vigorous government is wanted, in 


order to prevent the crimes of individuals, or the 


injuſtice of diſtricts, which occaſion endleſs hoſtili- 
ties with the Indians, And ſhould ever the voice 
of the people, or the ambition of congreſs, involve | 


America jn a continued ſeries of wars and negotia- 


tions, the duties and employments of congreſs will 
ſo far ſurpaſs in 2 and importance thoſe of 


1 „ os _ the. 
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the government of each particular ſtate, that men 
of abilities and ambition will deſert the latter, or 
endeavour to produce a diſunion; and America will 
coaleſce into one or more extenſive empires, or 
ſeparate into. ſmall independent ſtates, agitated as 
Europe is, and Greece was, by an endleſs fluctu- 
ation of wars, negotiations, and alliances; and con- 
greſs, ſhould it continue to exiſt, will retain no 
more power than the AmphyQiionic council did in 
Greece, or than the diet does in the Germanic 
empire. The conſtitutian of America is perhaps 
adapted to its preſent ſtate, but is by no means 
calculated to produce an effective government over 
a redundant population, to unite the diſcordant in- 
tereſts of the component parts of a widely extended 
empire, or prevent corruption, ſhould foreign 
Powers find it their intereſt ' co obtain an influence 
in congreſs, or in the . of each parti- 
cular ſtate. 
A fœderation of independent republics is a fa- 

vourite plan with many theoriſts. I believe ſuch 
an union will never be permanent, unleſs the league 
poſſeſſes a joint and indiviſible intereſt in ſome diſtant 
and valuable dependencies. The colonies in the 
Eaſt and Welt Indies have been the cement to the 
Dutch union; and the conqueſt of the Weſt India 
Iſlands would perhaps be the moſt certain means 
of maintaining the American league, 


NOTE 
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NOTE [CC], Page 319. 
All. at leaſt are fo divided, who, to uſe a French 


ng, may be conſidered as active citizens; 


but too great a portion of the men of property in 
England are actuated by the ſentiments of aliens: 
and if either by their turn of mind, or by their 
ſituation, they are precluded from a proſpect of 


ſharing the plunder of the ſtate, they purſue their 


private intereſts and amuſements, without recollect- 
ing that the conſtitution has inveſted them with 
the important office of a cenſorial juriſdiction over 
one of the legiſlative branches of government, and 
that the welfare of the ſtate chiefly depends on the 
proper uſe they make of this power. On the con- 
trary, they conſider themſelves as naturally ſub- 
5 jected to this triumphant faction of ambitious or 


avaricious men, and rejoice when they are well- 


governed, and lament when they are ill- governed, 
as they rejoice or lament when the ſeaſons are pro- 
pitious or unfavourable, « If (ſay they) © govern- 


t ment affords me protection, I will pay it obedi- 


« ence; if not, 1 will look for ſafety elſewhere.” 

They forget that it is the peculiar characteriſtic of 

freedom, that men owe their ſafety and well-being 
only to themſelves. | 


NOTE [DD], Page 348. 


InpiseenSABLY connected as the clergy ſeem to 
be with the ep of * eſtabliſned in 
e 
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Europe, the example of the ancient world proves 


that nations may proſper, and a ſenſe of religion 
may be maintained in the people, without forming 


the miniſters of religion into a ſeparate claſs, 


Perhaps this claſs ought not ſtrictly to be 


_ reckoned in the balance of the political powers of a 


ſtate; for whatever property may belong to it, 
however diſtinguiſhed its members may be for abi- 
lities, its exiſtence depends leſs on itſelf than on 
the good-will of all the others. If a ſenſe of reli- 
gion is in general extinct, the eſtabliſhment of a 
clergy or prieſthood. will be aboliſhed or loſt. 

But as long as this claſs does exiſt, it is, perhaps, 
on the whole beneficial ; for, by dividing ſtill more 


the property and power of the ſubject, it ſerves to 
weaken the force of the attack to which the govern- 


ment is always expoſed. However culpable indi- 


viduals may be, the intereſt of the claſs leads the 
clergy in general to maintain a ſenſe of religion 


among the people; and being compoſed of men 
ſelected from every claſs, it naturally ſerves to mi- 


tigate the virulence of the various factions into which 


the ſtate may be divided; and, perhaps, to this eſta- 
bliſhment we have been much indebted for our ex- 
emption from thoſe continued convulſions that ha- 
raſſed the nations of the ancient world. The wild 


and turbulent ambition of the clergy during the 


ages of feudal barbariſm, ought not, in juſtice, to 
be conſidered as an objection to the eſtabliſhment. 
For their miſconduct originated entirely from the 


groſs abſurdity adopted in thoſe times of ignorance, 
8 : . | of 
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of allowing them to conſider thernſelves as ſubjected 

to a foreign potentare, 

Great evils, however, originate Fine the ſame 
ſource, The clergy muſt, on the preſent ſyſtem, be 
a numerous body; and a conſiderable portion of its 
members muſt by birth, fortune, and manners, 
belong to the inferior claſſes of ſociety. In a nu- 
merous body, many vicious men will be found; 
and as a contempt for the miniſters of a religion 
ſeems incompatible, in the minds of the vulgar, 
with a veneration for the religion itſelf, the lower 
ranks will too often be corrupted by the bad ex- 
ample of .their paſtors. The peaſant, who has been 
a witneſs of the debaucheries of his parſon during 
the week, will be apt to reject the religion that 
through his mouth preſcribes chaſtity and temper- 
ance. An injunction of celibacy produces a pre- 
ponderance of miſchief; but the permiſſion of 
marriage to a clergy has ſome bad conſequences. 
It certainly produces a worldlineſs of character, 
that muſt diminiſh the confidence and reſpect which 


= it is to be wiſhed ſhould be felt for the claſs. He 


who is encumbered with a numerous family will be 


apt to neglect the duties of his office, and, par- 


| ticularly if poor, will be often greedy, ſometimes 
unjuſt in his dealings. The law which forbids a 
clergyman to rent land js in this reſpect well judged, 
and tithes are peculiarly pernicious. The farmer 
who has been outwitted by his parſon at a fair, or 
who is irritated. by a rigorous exaction of tithes, 
will not he eee by his exhortations to practiſe 
Z | candour 
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| Lion and moderation. The example of France. 
alſo proves, that where other cauſes have produced 
a general diſcontent, the lower claſs of clergymen 
are very likely to aggravate the evil. Their ſalaries 
muſt be ſmall, and their proſpe& of preferment. 
hopeleſs. Doomed to poverty, but partially. occu- 
pied by the duties of their profeſſion, and precluded 
from the hope of bettering their circumſtances in 
the uſual lines of induſtry, they brood over their 


diſagreeable ſituation, and contraſt it, not as they 


ought to do with that of their equals in birth, for- 
tune, and education, but with that of their ſu- 


periors in their own profeſſion. Such men, if of reſt- 
leſs and fierce diſpoſitions, are inclined, and their 


ſmattering of learning peculiarly qualifies them, to 


lead the lower ranks to innovation. In this and in 


ſome other inſtances, the legiſlator would perhaps a& 
_ wiſely in abiding by the ſyſtem he finds eſtabliſhed, 

and ſhould leave the attendant evils to be guarded 
againſt by the filent exertions of a watchful ſtateſ- 
55 man. | 


NO TE 2 5 Page 35 1. 


MAN x writers have traced the foundation of the | 


deſpotiſm of the Roman emperors, to the variety 
of offices and legal powers which Octavius had 
concentered in his own perſon: it may more. 


juſtly be aſcribed to the depraved manners of the : 


Romans. Had they not been, as Tiberius repre- 


ſented them,—a herd of willing ſlaves, - they would 


ſoon have rouſed themſelves from that timid indo- 
lence 
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lence which the horfors of the civil wars had aac 35 
ſarily occaſioned, and would eaſily have found means 
to retrench the exceſs of power, without depriving 


the prince of his neceſſary prerogatives. The ſitu- 


ation of Rome under the firſt emperors, reſembled 


in every thing eſſential that of England under the 
Tudors. In both, almoſt every man of conſe- 
quence had been cut off: the eſtabliſhed reſtrictions 
on the power of government were virtually anni- 
hilated ; and the people, exhauſted by wars, longed 
only for peace and quiet. But in England a purity 
of manners and principles ſtill exiſted ; and accord- 


ingly, after a ſhort interval of timid and ſupine obe- 


dience to the exceſſive prerogative of their kings, the 
nation began a regular and ſyſtematic plan of ame- 
liorating the conſtitution. At the reſtoration the 
ſame ſcene was renewed, and the noble taſk of re- 


trenching every prerogative of the crown that could 


endanger liberty was completed; yet if, like mo- 
dern legiſlators, we conſider manners as of no im 
portance, and look only on the legal prerogatives of 
the prince, it would have been to the full as eaſy for | 


Henry VII. or perhaps Charles II. as it was for 
Octavius, to have laid the foundation of a perma- 


nent deſpotiſm. 


NOTE [FF], Page 355- 


Ir in a corrupt nation the prince is, by a concur- 
rence of circumſtances, or by his own abilities, enabled 
to extend his prerogative, deſpotiſm muſt enſue. 
The ſame cauſes which give him any increaſe 

VVV 
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df power, will give him as much as he pleaſes to 
take; and he is certainly expoſed to the irreſiſtible 


temptation, which uncontrolled dominion holds 


forth. He will alſo, it is moſt probable, be ſoon 
compelled to deprive his ſubjects of all their re- 


maining privileges. Regretting the harveſt they 
formerly reaped at the expence of their country, 
the bribes and penſions which they received from 


their own court or from foreign ſtates, their reſtleſs 
diſcontent will be continually aiming to reſtore the 
old ſyſtem, and the prince finds that no medium 
can be preſerved: he muſt either poſſeſs abſolute 
power, or none at all. The deſpotic authority aſ- 
ſumed by the late king of Sweden, ſubſequent to 

the firſt extenſion of his prerogative, ſhould not be 


aſcribed ſo much to his own diſpoſition, as to the 


corrupt oppoſition of the diſromented nobles. 


NOTE [GG], Pane 355. 


Auove the various political errors of the per 


ſent age, may be reckoned that of expecting a re- 


formation of manners may be attained ſolely by at- 


tending to the education of youth. If the ſimile of 


poets was juſt, and if the generations of mankind 
followed each other like the ſucceſſions of leaves, 


this expectation might be reaſonable; but as the 


riſing generation, inſtead of ſupplanting collectively 


the preceding, engrafts itſelf individually and im- 


perceptibly on the old ſtock, it is certain that 


I young men will gradually diſcard the ſentiments 
taught 
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taught in ſchools, if thoſe ſentiments are repugnant 

to the habits and maxims which they find univer- 
ally: eſtabliſhed. in ſociety. In the upper ranks, 
| Where education may be: ſedulouſly followed up to 

n late period, ſome exceptions now and then occur; 
but in the lower claſſes, where education muſt ne- 
geſſarily ceaſe with the earlieſt childhood, we may 
be ſure that children will be what their parents ge- 
herally are. To attain a reformation, we muſt ap- 
py ourſelves to the exiſting generation; and al- 
though the wiſeſt inſtitutions may fail to produce 
peg immediate and palpable effect; although the 
more advanced in years will probably perſiſt in 
thoſe vices to which they have long been accuſ- 
tomed, a gradual amelioration might, on this plan, 
be reaſonably hoped for. The care of the youth, 
although not a ſuperfluous, is a ſubordinate care in 
a legiſlator. If he can prevent the corruption of pa- 
rents, they will themſelves naturally give the beſt 
education to their children the example of their 
- own lives; without which all other education is uſe- 
leſs. The Spartan youth was trained up according 

to the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, even to the lateſt. 

period of the city; but the progreſs of the corrup= 
tion introduced by Lyſander, was not thereby even 
retarded. Yet while the neceſſity of attending to 
the education of the lower ranks is ſo much en- 
forced, the upper claſſes are almoſt forgot. The 
maſters of great ſchools ſcarcely pretend to ſuper- 
intend the morals of the boys under their care; the 


molt licentious language | is without ſcruple held in 
| DN every 
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every ſociety. before young people; and women, 
divorced for-adultery claim to be entruſted with the 
education of their children. The public voice. 
countenances the claim, and a court of judicature 


_ ſometimes allows it. She whom neither the fear of | 


infamy, nor regard for the welfare of her children, 


could deter from vice, is ſuppoſed likely to bring 


chem up in the paths of virtue. Yer as it is im- 


poſſible for a man to educate his children himſelf, 
without relinquiſhing all other duties and occu- 
pations, as the buſineſs of the world cannot ſtand 


ſtill, or be entruſted ſolely to old men, bachelors, 
and boys, the greater number of children muſt be 
brought up in public ſchools. And however 
People may now be divided in their choice of evils, 


no one in his ſenſes would heſitate to prefer a pub- 
lie to a private education, if there were not as great 


reaſon to fear that his ſon's morals may be cor- 
rupted and his conſtitution ruined in a great ſchool, 


as there is to expect he will learn Latin and S 
Schools, therefore, ought in every well-governed 


| ſtate to be objects of attention to the legiſlature. 


NO TE [HH], Page 366. 


Tux moſt certain criterion of public or private 
depravity is a willingneſs to think ill of others, 
particularly of characters eſteemed virtuous. Cæteris 
paribus, it is an equal chance whether the accuſer 

. of a falſchood, or the accuſed of the charge; 
11 and 
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and in the eye of reaſon the ſcale ſhould wmewhat 
preponderate in favour of the latter, becauſe the 
former 19% fao depreciates himſelf by aſſuming 
the baſe office of tale-bearer. But as it is often 
ſcen that he who receives, with 'the blindeſt faith, 


ſtories prejudicial to a character of long tried and 


approved integrity, from perſons altogether un- 
: known, or notoriouſly worthleſs, will exert the 
moſt acute penetration to diſcover the flighteſt 1 im- 
| probability when any thing praiſeworthy is told of 
a ſimilar character; we may be juſtified in determin- 
ing, that to give a willing or even acquieſcent credit 
to calumny is as criminal as to invent it, for it 
Equally originates in malicious envy : it is ſtill more 
deſpicable, for it is to render ourſelves, in conſe- 
quence of our own wanton malice, the tool, perhaps 
the victim, of another's intereſted malice. Divines and 
moraliſts would do well to keep i in mind the'well- 
known maxim, that if there were few receivers of 
| ftolen goods, there would be few thieves, and they 
ſhould direct their lectures to the tale-believer, as 
much as to the tale-bearer. The cordial recep- 
tion given to the ſtate papers publiſhed by Mr. 
M Pherſon did no honour to the character of the 
Engliſh nation. Maſſinger beautifully luftrates 
theſe ſentiments: : 
| „When os men = purſze | 
5 The path marked out by virtue, the bleſſed ſaints 
With joy look on it, and ſeraphic angels 
« Clap their celeſtial wings in heavenly plaudits, 
Jo ſee a ſcene of grace ſo well preſented, 


Fa The fiends and men made up of envy, mourning: | 
© Whereas 
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x No. "Whereas now, on the contrary, as fou 7 
«As their divinity can partake of paſſion, _ 
e With me they weep, beholding a fair temple, 
Built in Bertoldo's loyalty, turn'd to aſhes 
| « By the flames of his inconſtancy, the damn'd 

bat Rue i in the Wo 1 #1 
| . Wend 


NOTE [11], Page 368. 


Bur few inſtances can be found of nations in 
which the opulent have ceaſed to conſider the ſer- 
vice of their country as a duty incumbent on their 
claſs; and in theſe few, ſome excuſe may be al- 
leged in extenvation. In the degenerate republics 
of Greece and Rome, a turbulent and venal po- 
pulace, arrogating to themſelves the ſovereignty 
of the ſtate, demanded compliances from all 
who engaged in public life, that no good man 
ought to make. Under the Roman emperors, the 
civil offices were reduced to uſeleſs and expenſive 
' pageants, and the military required unreaſonable ſa- 
crifices—a long baniſhment in diſtant and barba- 
rous countries, where life was often waſted in the 
tedious duties of a garriſon, without the chance of 
a war to give ſcope to the diſplay of abilities and 
courage. For the Hidalgo of modern Spain it 
may be ſaid, that he is born under a deſpotic go- 
vernment, receives but an inſufficient education, 
and labours under the preſſure of ſuperſtition, ig- 
norance, and poverty. The Italian noble might 

11 2 urge, 
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urge, that he belongs to a ſmall ftate that 
ſcarcely ranks as a nation, and that he muſt remain 
idle, or ſeek employment among foreigners, while his 
paternal property is, in his abſence, liable to injury. 


The Engliſh gentleman alone, with a mind invi- 


gorated by a liberal education, bleſſed with a con- 
ſtitution that, in its various departments, civil and 
military, gives ſcope for exertion to every deſcription 
of rank, fortune, age, abilities, or genius, volun- 
tarily relinquiſhes the duties of a citizen, or at moſt, 
unleſs rouzed by views of pecuniary emolument, 
conſiders them as ſubordinate to feminine purſuits, 
frivolous amuſements, and ſenſual pleaſures. Nay, 
it is not uncommon for them to. check the virtuous 
and honourable ſentiments which nature and gdu- 
cation inſpired, and ftrive to acquire a reliſh; for 
ſome frivolous occupation, diſplaying what might 


have been thought a miracle, a painful aſcent to 


corruption obtained by as much or more labour 
than the moſt difficult paths of virtue would re- 
quire; with us the choice of Hercules i is reverſed, 
and vice points up hill, But although the virtues 
and vices of each individual depend much on his 
own exertions, national excellence or degeneracy. 
ſhould be aſcribed ſolely to the conſtitution or 
form of government. To cenſure, therefore, the 
manners of the people as the cauſe of national 
decay, is unbecoming one who conſiders the prin- 
ciples of legiſlation, He muſt go deeper, if he 
| expects to find the root of the evil, 


1 TEE 
Nay _— 
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| O UR miniſter has ſuppoſed the rental of Great 
Britain to be about twenty - five millions, which 
at thirty years purchaſe, makes a landed capital of 
ſeven hundred and fifty millions : the perſonal pro- 
perty he calculates at ſix hundred millions. Were 
this ſtatement juſt, our fituation may, compared 
with that of France, be proſperous, yet ſtill is ſuf- 
ficiently alarming, to thoſe who recolle& how rapidly 
the national debt increaſes, how ſlowly it declines ; 
we already owe, according to this account, more than 
a fifth of all we are worth. Perhaps, however, it 
will be found that this eſtimate, uſeful, it may be, to 
a financier, is formed on principles that by no 
means elucidate the important queſtion, the value 
of the perſonal and landed property of Great 
Britain, the reſources of the ſtate. A miniſter 
poſſeſſes ſuch ſuperior means for information, that 
we may rely on his authority for facts, yet it muſt 
be obſerved, that two very eſſential points have 
been as yet left in obſcurity. We were not told 
5 +35 — * ma 
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whether the rental of houſes and the income ob- 
tained from raines were included in the ſum of 
twenty-five millions, or not; and theſe two ſpecies 
of property differ ſo much from land, that they 
ought not to be included in the ſame account. 
| Smith, however, fays*, that even in his time many 
thought the rental of the land alone amounted to. 
twenty millions; we may, therefore, be ſatisfied 
that the exceſs of Mr. Pitt's eſtimate, admitting 
he reſtricted it ſolely to land, is not very great; and 
at all events, whatever thoſe who are capable of ap- 
proaching towards certainty on this ſubject may 


determine the rental of the land to be, the de- 


duction, ſhould it be neceſſary, may r be 
made. 


Proportions may vary in different diſtricts. Where 
the land is good, and the ſyſtem of huſbandry bad, 


the ſhare of the whole produce which falls to the 


landlord, i. e. the rent, is great; where the land 


is bad, and the huſbandry good, the rent is ſmall: 


| but on an average it has been ſuppoſed that the 


rent exceeds not a third, and that in order to thrive, 
a farmer muſt make three times as much as he 
gives the landlord. The firſt portion pays the 
wages of labour, and replaces the implements of 
*huſbandry, the ſecond goes to the landlord, and 
the third is the fund for ſubſiſtence and profit to 
the farmer. If, therefore, the rental of Grear 
Britain Us W Ewen the land! is worth 


5 smith, vol. iii. page 252. ü 


ſeyenty- 


of it to the community and to government, for the 


three claſſes between whom the whole produce is 


divided are equally liable to taxation. 


According to the faſhionable ſyſtem, we ſhould 


calculate the value of a territory, whoſe annual 
produce is ſeventy-five millions. To do this, we 


ſhould put aſide the claſs of renters, and be 
the land to be cultivated by its proprietors. We 


may at once determine that more will be given for 
an income that demands no ingenuity, trouble, ex- 
pence or riſk, than for one which renders all neceſ- 
fary ; thirty years purchaſe is therefore too much. 
Yer when we conſider how ſmall an addition to the 


price which is given for the machine; is required 
to render it productive, we may preſume that the 
whole Oy ought not to be eſtimated at a much | 


This method of 3 the ks; of we 
though ſometimes uſeful with regard to the pro- 


perty of individuals, is altogether deceptious when 


applied to the territory of a nation. It depends 
chiefly on the arbitrary and often unaccountable 


caprices of men: yet, whichever way they may 


. Incline, while the nature of the ſoil, the hands 
that cultivate it, and the capital that ſets theſe 
hands to work continue the ſame ; while the pro- 
duce is equal, and therefore an equal command over 
Jabour is obtained ; the value of the territory ſhould 
be conſidered as unaltered, whether twenty, or thirty, 


or forty years purchaſe may be uſually offered for 


114 the 
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ſeventy: five millions a year: this is the gd vaio - 
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the portions of land _— belong to indivi- 
= duals. 


The method praiſed by os Nomen of M- 

mating the value of a territory, by the quantity of 
corn, oil, &c. which it annually produced, was 
much more certain: and adapting it to modern 


huaʒbits, we ſhould proceed on ſurer grounds, if we 
contented ourſelves with knowing the value of the 


annual produce in money; and when we wiſh to aſ- 


certain the ſtate of the national property, with 


comparing this annual produce with the intereſt of 
what we owe. According to this mode of calcu- 


lation, the circumſtances of Great Britain appear 
far more proſperous, for to the landed income, we 


muſt add the groſs produce of the aggregate per- 
ſonal property, deducting whatever is devoted to 


huſbandry. 


Other proſpects ſtill more conſoling offer them- 
ſelves to our view. As the proportion which the 


rent bears to the whole produce may ſomewhat 


vary in different diſtricts, ſo alſo may the capital, 


In general, however, it is ſuppoſed that a tenant, 
when he takes a leaſe, has a capital three times as 


reat as the rent which he agrees to pay. But it is 
alſo found that he each year makes three times the 
rent; conſequently, to the community, the circu- 
lating agricultural capital produces a groſs return 


of cent. per cent. And if it be true that only 


one third ſuffices to pay for the labour, &c. em- 


oped on a fare, * clear 80 is 667 Per cent. 
of 


APPENDIX : 

of which one half goes ro d owner of the 
capital“. 

This ſimple fact evinces he deſpicably 10 ate 

of agriculture, it points out the channel into which 


the legiſlature ſhould endeavour to turn the per- 
ſonal property of the nation, and it proves the im- 


propriety of opening new channels 1 in agriculture, 


I have adopted a popular calculation, becauſe the pro- 
Portions are obviouſly comprehenſible, I by no means con- 
fider it as exact; the expences ought to be eſtimated at a 
higher rate. On the other hand, the groſs produce is 
generally more than three times the rent, the capital of the 
tenant is often not ſo much; and the half year's indulgence, 
which he uſually receives, adds to his profits. Perſons poſ- 
ſeſſed of accurate information may eaſily qualify the calcu- 


lation that has been made. What the average profits may be 


of money employed in trade, and manufactures, I preſume 
not to gueſs : but if we may judge from the deduction which 
a merchant can afford to make, they are much lower; 5 per 
cent. is all he can give up, while the farmer can pay 334» 
and yet gain as much for himſelf. Long credit muſt, how- 


ever, be added to the account of mercantile profits. The 


intereſt of money borrowed, and the rent paid, virtually eor- 


reſpond. For although the rent be no more than a reaſon- 


able compenſation to the landlord for the money he has paid 
for the eſtate, or might ſell it for, this is a point about which 
the tenant takes no concern. The landlord contributes 
- nothing to the capital that ſets the machine in motion; the 
whole is furniſhed by the tenant, and the rent he pays is as 
much a deduction from his clear gains on the capital he has 
employed, as is the intereſt which a merchant pays for the 
money he has borrowed. It is the circulating agricultural 
capital, the capital of the tenant, which is here the ſole ob- 
Je& of conſideration; for without it, the Oy however fer- 
hay would * inert. | 
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49 APPENDIX 
while _ old ones are ſo empty : foreſtalling the 
reſources of future generations, and incurring the 
ſerious evils attendant on a ſyſtem of huſbandry, 
begun on an inſufficient capital of men and money. 
Nothing but an invincible compreſſion will induce. 
men, who have been accuſtomed to enormous gains, 
to employ. additional capital in the ſame line, for 
as the capital increaſes the proportional profits 
diminiſh. Yet it is the intereſt of the nation that 
in every line as much ſhould be employed as poſ- 
fible, while any profit can be made of it; and no 
one will diſpute that a channel of induſtry, which 
_ affords 665 per cent. clear gain, may receive in- 
finitely more than it has. 
Voaſt ad vances may be made even on the PF | 
ſyſtem; the machine may be improved by the ex- 
ertions of the landlord, and a greater circulating 
capital, employing this machine with greater ac- 
tivity, would ſtill leave profits ſufficiently high to 
the tenant. But when we turn our thoughts to- 
wards perfection, difficulties occur that are by no 
means eaſy to be obviated. Men poſſeſſed of a 


capital ſufficient to cultivate a farm of a juſt ſize to 


great advantage, will not ſubmit to the dependent 
fituation of a tenant under a landlord living on his 
eſtate. Such a man, if he devotes himſelf to huſ- 
bandry, will occupy. on a long leaſe a great extent 
of ground in ſome diſtrict deſerted by the pro- | 
prietors. His capital, though great, will be in- 
adequate to the farm, for he will ſtill aim at the 
ou Pen of the trade, 2 no application or in 


genuity 


EF FENDEES a 
genuity will enable him to cultivate the whole as it 
ought to be. Tenants will, however, in general 
belong to a claſs that can without mortification ſub- 
mit to live under a landlord. ' They will occupy 
fome farm exceflively ſmall, which, admitting they 
have a ſufficient capital, cannot completely employ 
them the year round, and they and their labouring 
cattle muſt often be idle, which is ſo much de- 
ducted from their proper gains. Or they will, as 
is now uſually the caſe, take farms of a moderate 
ſize, with a capital barely ſufficient to put the ma- 
chine in motion, but altogether unequal to make 
tlie moſt of it. Still, were all theſe difficulties re- 
moved, one that is inſuperable remains. In the 
progreſs of improvement, the proportion of the 
produce, which is derived from the bounty of na- 
ture, grows leſs and leſs, until at laſt no deduction 
at all can be ſpared from the profits of any ad- 
_ ditional capital. The landlord can then expect no 

further increaſe of rent; his intereſt is ſilent, his 
pride and jealouſy lead him to oppoſe the advance 
of his tenant ; and if the latter ſhould ſtill proceed, 
he would certainly ſurpaſs his landlord in wealth, 
and ſuperſede him in his poſt, when, unleſs the 
ſyſtem ſhould change, the tide of proſperity muſt 
ebb. The tenant, become a landlord, would be in- 
fluenced by principles, and find himſelf in circum- 
ſtances ſimilar to thoſe of the former proprietor. 
He muſt cultivate: the ground himſelf, or let it to 
a tenant much poorer, and then the progreſs of 
18 888 muſt begin de novo from bad to good: 
for 
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for a tenant equally rich, capable of purſuing 6 
ſame excellent ſyſtem, would have no nnn. 
to engage in che buſineſs. ä 
The opinion that a territory cannot be cultivated 
to advantage, except by a tenantry, is firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and is ſupported by ſuch high autho- 
rities, that a man muſt riſk the charge of pre- 
ſumption, who even doubts its propriety. - It is 
therefore with diffidence that I venture to proceed. 
Any inference that may be drawn from the ſtate of 
agriculture during the feudal ages, when eſtates 
were generally cultivated by the proprietors through 
the agency of bailiffs, is inconcluſive. Every de- 


partment of ſociety was ſunk in the groſſeſt ig- 


norance, and agriculture only ſhared the common 
Jot. Labour was then chiefly performed by vaſſals 
cChained to the ſoil. This ſyſtem is peculiarly. ad- 
verſe to improvement: for the lord, not having that 
deſpotic power which is held over mere flaves, 
cannot enforce exertion; and the vaſſals, deprived of 
freedom, have no motive to voluntary induſtry. 
At this period, conſequence was obtained more 
by the number of a man's dependents than by the 
extent of his income: provided, therefore, the lord 
tould find money enough to ſupport the rude mag- 
nificerice of the age, and to furniſh the luxuries 
for which he had a reliſh, wealth, not being the 
direct road to power, was neglected. He portioned 
cout the overplus of his eſtate to as many followers 
as poſſible; and provided they were ſubſervient, it 
way to Him: a matter of indifference whether the 
land 
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land was more or leſs productive. With the firſt 
dawn of civilization, however, a claſs of free tenants 
was formed: and it is at leaſt a preſumptive argu- 
ment againſt the ſyſtem, that, while in every other 
branch of induſtry we have almoſt attained per- 
fection, agriculture ſtill remains in its infancy. 
The trifling advances that have been made are 
more owing to the exertions of the proprietors, 
who have increaſed the fertility of the ſoil, and im- 
proved the machine, than to the {kill and activity 
of the tenants who employ it; for the ſhare of the 
landlord i is for the moſt part as high as ever, 
Among the Romans, eſtates were generally cul- 
tivated by the proprietors; and though the labour 
was performed by ſlaves, the quantity of corn ex- 
ported from diſtricts of known extent, ſuch as 
Sicily, proves that they were both productive and 

profitable. We need not, however, have recourſe 
to antiquity ; our own empire, nay Great Britain 
itſelf, will convince us that eſtates may be pro- 
fitable without being let to tenants. In the Weſt 
Indies, they are almoſt entirely in the hands of the 
' proprietors, and though they ſuffer under. every 
| imaginable diſadvantage, they certainly are ſuf- 
ficiently productive. Many belong to perſons who 
chiefly reſide in England, and who, if they go to 
the Weſt Indies, are as often led by the expediency 
of retrenching their expences as by the neceſſity 
of ſuperintending their property. The labour is 
performed by ſlaves, and thoſe ſlaves are furniſhed, 
fed, and clothed by other countries. 7 he crops re- 
1 | quire 
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quire peculiarly delicate management, and muſt be 


in ſome degree manufactured before they are fit for 
exportation. The owner of a Weſt India eſtate 
is a landlord, farmer, merchant, and manufacturer 1 
he does all his buſineſs by agents, he lives in a 
diſtant country, yet proſpers. The mines of Great 
Britain are frequently worked by the proprietors, 
few of whom ever interfere in the buſineſs, ſtill 
fewer are much verſed in mineralogy; yet very 
great incomes are obtained from them. And if 
theſe inſtances ſhould be deemed not perfectly con- 
cluſive, one remains to be noticed that cannot be 
rejected. In ſome diſtricts in England, farms have 
been ſo much enlarged, or rather united in one 
hand, that the tenant maintains hinds on his de- 
tached farms, who manage them on his account. 
Some of theſe tenants occupy land exceeding the 
ordinary eſtate of an independent gentleman, yet 
they find the trade ſufficiently profitable, and the 
net intereſt which they make on their capital con- 
tents them, although ſo large a ſhare. is deducted 
for their landlord. © This proportion is more than 
equal to the ſalary of a bailiff, and, as far as the 
private intereſt of the landlord is concerned, would 
compenſate for much miſmanagement. It may be 
urged that gentlemen who have tried the experi- 
ment do not find it anſwer: the argument is in 
ſome points deceptious, in others inconcluſive. A 
gentleman who farms, generally conſiders amuſe- 
ment as much as intereſt, and both are ſubſervient 
to many other purſuits. He interferes in the 
Tr Fd | 3 
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buſineſs; but in ſo capricious and deſultory a man- 
ner, that in ſome degree he confounds the bailiff, 


in ſome degree tempts him to betray his truſt. A 


gentleman generally manages his farm out of the 


overplus of his income, and ſeldom carefully diſ- 


tinguiſnes that which ought to be conſidered as 
the circulating capital of his farm, and that which 
is properly an income. Sometimes pleaſures and 
other purſuits abſorb ſo much of his revenue that 
the farm ſuffers for want of a capital, and ſome- 
times far more is devoted to huſbandry than is 
common. Superficial obſervers find that the pro- 
fits on this extraordinary expenditure are leſs than 
is uſual in huſbandry, and conſider the gentleman 
as a loſer, whereas this diminution is no more than 
the neceſſary conſequence of a redundant capital. 

The profits of a farm are in a gentleman's hands 
ſo confounded with his conſumption, that it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to diſtingujſh one from the other; 
he may be thought by others, he may think him- 
ſelf, a loſer, while he is in reality a gainer; and 


that only becauſe he does not or cannot aſcertain 


| what all he conſumes or enjoys would have coſt 


him, had it been to be bought. Laſtly, a gentle- 


man who attempts to cultivate his eſtate has to 
undergo all the diſadvantages that uſually ; attend on 
new undertakings: he himſelf is ignorant, and 


muſt dearly purchaſe all his knowledge. With re- 


gard to bailiffs, or managers of a farm, ler it be 
remembered that this is an uncommon profeſſion. 
The trader at firſt ſeeks to grow rich by fraud, not 

by induſtry; but as commerce advances, merchants 
Os find 
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find belly to be the beſt policy: priacigles of 
proſeſſional honour are imbibed, and regular rules 
of profit laid down. Were the ſyſtem general, 
bailiffs would ſoon be leſs diſpoſed to cheat, and 
landlords would learn to guard againſt knavery. 
Managers for Weſt India eſtates and mines are to 
de found ſufficiently honeſt, and means have been 
invented to guard againſt their frauds. If this has 
deen done where the difficulties to ſtruggle againſt 
are ſo much greater, ſurely ingenuity and intereſt 
might ſucceed in the more eaſy and obvious taſk 


of regulating the cultivation of a common * 
eſtate *, | 7 


” Theſe len do not contradict — was 1 3 | 


| wanced concerning the impropriety of a gentleman's becom- 


ing a farmer. Inſtead of perſonally amuſing himſelf with 
a ſmall portion of his eſtate, I ſuppoſe him to be ſeriouſly 
occupied in rendering the whole productive; conſequently | 
Bis attention would be chiefly exerciſed in regulating the 
duties and ſuperintending the conduct of agents. I do not 
with to imply that a change of ſyſtem would be either ad- 
viſeable or practicable. A claſs of tenantry once formed, 

muſt, perhaps, be ſũpported. Yet I cannot help thinking, 
that if land in England had continued to be cultivated by 
proprietors, agriculture would have been further advanced. 
Nor would their duties have been partially increaſed : for 
_ unleſs a watchful eye be kept over both tenants and ſtewards, 
eſtates, even on the preſent ſyſtem, go faſt to ruin. Experi- 
ence would alſo then have determined the capital required 
to cultivate a given portion of land to advantage. If this 
capital were wanting, a man would naturally fell a part of 
his eſtate, in order to render the remainder productive, and 
a moderate diviſion and fluctuation of property would ne- 
ceſſarily be — 

| Smith 
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Smith * conſiders the idea of raiſing a fortune in 
England by agriculture as the dream of a projector, 
but ſays that it is often done in the Weſt Indies. 
The fact may be allowed, yet perhaps, for once, 
this penetrating writer has miſtaken the efficient 
cauſes, High profits and low purchaſe- money 
are invariably connected, and many circumſtances 
concuratp depreciate the price given for, or fixed 
upon, a Weſt India eſtate, and conſequently to 
enhance the proportional profits. The landlord 
and farmer are united in one perſon; z and this, as 
has been already obſerved, neceſſarily diminiſhes. 

the price. The value of the portion that belongs 
to the landlord, i. e. the ſoil and fixtures, is ſmall 
when compared with that of the farmer, the ſlaves 
and crop. The conſolidated price is thereſore de- 
preciated to a. greater degree | than would take 
plökwʒce in Great Britain if eſtates were cultivated by ' 
the owners. In Great Britain landed property is 
more ſecure, the produce more certain; ſome. 
honour, and conſiderable political power are pecu- 
 liarly annexed to it: Great Britain is conſidered as 
ee home, even by the Creoles themſelves, and 
the climate is. ſalubrious and pleaſant. Eſtates in 
the Weſt Indies enjoy none of theſe advantages; . 
and although they may grow rich, the votaries of 
Ceres have there no pleaſures: 3; of that mung 
climate it cannot juſtly be ſaid, 
bs "5 O! fortunati nimium ſua fi bona norint 
| Agricolæ. OS: it ; 
5 * Vol, i. page 245. 7001 ne page NM. | 
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In fact, however, the price given for a noed 
| eſtate, reſtricting the term to the property of a 
landlord, depends on ſo many adventitious circum- | 
ſtances, many of them originating in the fluctuat- 
ing caprices of men, that, however neceſſary to be 
known in order 10 regulate the conduct of an in- 
dividual at any particular moment, it ought to be 
totally rejected in an eſtimation of the comparative 
profits of land. Land was occupied before it was 
bought. The price paid for an eſtate is more an 
inducement applied to the arbitrary inclinations of 
a' man, in- otder to induce him to relinquiſh his 
right of occupancy, than a compenſation for ex- 
pences incurred, or capital irrecoverably veſted in 
the ſoil“: the annual crops repay the expences, 
and the veſted capital forms but a ſmall portion of 
the price; of land of tolerable fertility, at thirty! 
years purchaſe, probably. nor more than a ſixth: 
Theoriſts often create a language leſs juſt than that 
of ordinary men. We do not ufually ſay, that a 
perſon poſſeſſes a landed eſtate that will ſell for ſo 
much; but that his eſtate is ſo much a year. We 
Know that the price it may bring, if ſold, will de- 
pend on many contingencies e 1 


| * This arbitrary value We exceeds in England the real 
value; that is, the profit which may be derived from the fer- 
rility of the ſoil. One hundred acres, worth 205. an acre 
rent, would ſell for 3000 /.; 300. added to this ſum, would 
enable the proprietor to cultivate it like a farmer, and he 
would make 20010. per annum, or 657 per cent. This! is what 
no one would be contented with, if he did' not find a com- 
penſation in advantages independent of intereſt. 


a of 
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of the Fed! value: but that unleſs a revolution i in 
nature -ſhould alter the ſoil, or a revolution in ſo- 
ciety ſhould baniſh or deſtroy the hands that cul- 
tivate it, and the ſmall capital required to ſet them 
to work, the annual crops will be the ſame, and 

the eſtate will therefore continue of equal value. 

Setting aſide, therefore, any arbitrary conventional 
wah that may be affixed to the poſſeſſion, of the 

il, let us conſider the profits that may be made 
of the uſe of it. Let 200 acres of waſte land in 
Great Britain, of a fertility eſtimated at 20s. per 
acre*, be given to a man, and occupied by him, 
6001; will cultivate this farm according to the 
eſtabliſned mode of huſbandry, and we will ſup- 
poſe that 10007. are expended in the neceſſary 
buildings and fences.— 16001. therefore brings a 


groſs return of 600. —a clear profit of 400 l. 


that is 37 groſs, 25 per cent. clear gain. With- 
out preſuming to aſcertain the uſual rate of intereſt 
on money veſted in Weſt India property, it can 
ſcarcely be conſidered as much higher. It is a 


fact, however, that fortunes are raiſed in the Weſt 


Indies and not in England, and it may be thus ac- 
counted for. In the Weſt Indies, the inclinations 
and intereſt 'of the cultivator, who being the pro- 
prietor is not reſtrained by the heavy drawback of 
a, rent, lead him to adopt as excellent a ſyſtem of 


*A money rent, when the proportion which the rent: 
bears to the whole produce is general in a territory, is a, 
ſtandard of fertility ſufficiently exact. The "I of money 
22 855 Pa by the price of corn. 
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| buſbagdry, 28 poſſible: from various cauſes, , large 


— 
. 


15 tracts of ground” "do not belong to one man; the 
| obje& of. cultivation requires a great circulating 
78 capital, or it cannot be attained at all; and the 
7 Sperior, ferciljt ity, of the ſoil abſorbs. and repays 


4 


3 Capital to an almoſt boundleſs « extent : conſequently 


there i is a great quantity of money and labour em- 
ployed on a tract of land that i IS eaſily inſpected by 
the owner or his agent. T be advantages ariſing 
from this are known, or at leaſt habitually followed;, 
whatever quantity of land a man may acquire, it 
is ſtill retained in the ſhape of ſeparate eſtates; 
in other words, farms are not conſolidated. In 
England, on the contrary, money employed in agri- 
culture brings t to a certain point an equal or per- 
haps a ſuperior intereſt, but beyond that point the | 
inferior fertility « of our foil and colder element will 


not allow us to 805 land will not abſorb and repay 


with fair profits as much capital as the land of the 
Weſt Indies. A cultivator muſt therefore be com 1 
pelled to extend his farm, as he wiſhes to employ, 
more capital, until at laſt it is too large to be well, 
managed. This neceſſary diſadvantage i is infinitely 
aggravated by the pernicious habits of the — 


vators, who, however rich they may be, ſeldom 


even attempt to employ more capital 1 than i is uſual 
on a given tract of ground: as they grow rich, they 
hire larger farms, or employ their money Wie- | 
where. The opulence: of a farmer may be diſ- 
covered in the goodneſs of his team, or in the ful- 
neſs of his barns, where N is ſtored until 


* 
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| markets riſe; but” it would be difficult to find 


any material difference in the ſtate of his fields, 


when compared with thoſe. of his poorer neigh- 


bours. , 


This view of the comparative profits ariſing : 


from Britiſh and Weſt Indian agriculture will 
ſerve to elucidate ſtill more the impropriety of in- 
cloſing our waſte lands. In far the greater part of 
theſe waſtes, the foil is not worth 205. per acre; 
the expence 9 of buildings and fences muſt however 
| be the ſame, at leaſt it will not depend upon. the 


| fertility, In proportion, therefore, as the ſoil is 


poorer, the accumulated profits of the nation, and 
the ſhare of thoſe profits which falls to the land- 
lord, muſt on a given ſum be leſs*. 


The fertility of the waſte lands cannot on 3 : 


average be eſtimated at a much higher rate than 
105. Per Acre. A farm of 200 acres, let for 190/. 
per annum, would require 3007. capital from the 

tenant, and 0007. from the landlord. The groſs 


return on this conſolidated, capital would be 300. 


per. annum, the clear profit 2007. — that i is 2377 


el 15 Tr per cent. net intereſt. * he ſums re- 


1 pretend not to auſwer for the exndinadh of the calcu- 
pation which has been made of the expences attending 
new incloſures : more or leſs money may be required for 
the buildings and fences on a farm of two hundred acres. 


| The error, however, cannot be ſo great as to affe& the force 


of the argument. But it may be obſerved, that if the ex- 


pences are rated too high, Britiſh agriculture has ſtill greater 
advantages over Weſt Indian agriculture ; if too low, new 
L ineloſures ſuffer ſtill more in compariſon with old farms. 
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' quired to prepare and to work theſe new machines | 
mult be drawn from the perſonal property, the cir- 
culating capital of the nation. And as from the 
conſtruction of our ſociety, the greater part of the 
new incloſures would fall to the ſhare of thoſe 
who are already poſſeſſed of landed property, a 


great proportion of the money muſt be drawn from _ 


funds now employed or ready to be employed in 
agriculture. But the circulating capital actually 
employed produces 100 per cent. groſs return, 
66 clear profit to the community; the diſpro- 
portion is therefore immenſe, and leaves room for 
conſiderable addition, ſhould any be neceſſary, to 
the eſtimated fertility of the waſte land. Whether 


the expences of cultivation in the old farms have 


been rated too low or not, is of no moment; for 
they will be in proportion to the produce as high, 
and, if the fertility be on an average leſs, ſtill 
higher in the new incloſures: ample allowances 
may alſo be made for a reduction in the aggregate 
charge of buildings, by enlarging the farms, with- 
out affecting the concluſion that muſt be drawn. 

F:. rom the profits, however, of new incloſures, 
ſuch as they are, deductions ſhould be made. A 
given capital of men and money, that by a violent 
operation is made to expand itſelf at once over a 
larger ſpace, muſt ſink to a lower level in its 


former bed. The old farms that are even now .. 


ſtinted for want of a ſufficient capital would be 
e ſtill more deficient, : Not only improve. 
ments 


| 
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ments muſt. ſtop, but a decline would in ſome de- 
grre take place. Woods will be prematurely 
felled, buildings and fences will decay for want of 
repairs, the old farms will be deſerted by labourers, 
and conſequently the ſlight degree of activity now 
exerted on them will diminiſh, The waſtes more- 
over are not in their preſent ſituation uſeleſs; con- 
ſidered ſeparately, they are of ſome value; connected 
with the land already brought into cultivation, they 
rank ſtill higher: they are employed in rearing cat- 
tle, which are afterwards fatted on the richer ſoils, 
whoſe fertility they . increaſe. Were this ſupply 
withdrawn, ſome portion of the latter muſt of ne- 
cCeſſity be devoted to a purpoſe. for which they are 
too good, and which is not equally - profitable. 
To appreciate theſe deductions would be idle, for 
probably no two perſons would: agree in their cal- 
culations; but w_ deductions one to be made is 
evident. | 
New neee will not, it is true, iajors 12 
claſs of tenants, and according to their own views 
of . intereſt they will be even benefited by them; 
there will be more farms to be hired at the preſent 
enormous rate of profit on the capital employed. 
But that they will be ſomewhat injurious to the 
claſs of Proprietors, and ſtill more to the com- 
munity, is to me beyond all doubt. A landlord 
can expect no more than 10 per cent. on what he 
muſt lay out, in order to put the waſte land in a 
ſtate fit for the farmer: yet there are very few diſ- 
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tricts where greater profit may not eaſily be * 
by improvements that naturally fall to his ſhare; 
and, what is ſome advantage, to effect ſuch im- 
provements, no great ſum muſt be at once ſacri- 
ficed.. It may be better to incloſe than to pur- 
chaſe, but to improve would be better than either. 
Wich regard to the community, proſperity depends 
on the extent of the capital employed, and the 
conſolidated profits; in what proportions thoſe 
Profits are divided is a matter almoſt of indiffer- 
ence. Without preſuming to determine what quan- 
tity of additional capital may be employed on the 
old farms, before the profits would ſink to a level 
with thoſe, on new incloſures, it is impoſſible to 
doubt but that much may be ſo employed. It 
muſt alſo be obſerved, that even the ſlighteſt ad- 
dition of capital in the old line would bring pro- 
fits clear and immediate. The heavieſt ex- 
pences have been already incurred, buildings and 
ſences have been made, yet the advantages attend- 
ant on them are rather preparatory than direct, and 
are only neceſſary in order to enable us to exert 
more labour and money to greater advantage; for 
were it poſſible to cultivate land properly without 
SE buildings and fences, there would be fo much gained 
” if we laid them aſide; as were it poſſible to weave 
as cheaply without looms as with them, none 
would be made. It is' equally. impoſſible to do 
either; and the queſtion before us is, whether we 
mould yy new machines at N expence, or 
| endeavour 
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_ endeavour” to make a more conſtant and Kiilful 
ule of thoſe we have.. 55 

Were it however proved, that A profits of cis 
ef capital to be veſted in new incloſures 


vwould be as high or higher than could be obtained 


from any additional capital employed in the old 


channel, ſtill the meaſure of breaking up our waſte 


of agriculture is confeſſedly defective; and this 


ariſes not only from ignorance but neceſſity. Moſt 
of the farmers want the money requiſite to carry 
on a more improved ſyſtem; and thoſe who have 

it, bigotted to old cuſtoms, and corrupted by the 


habit of enormous gains on a ſmall ſum, are averſe - 


to alter their plan. To extend the ſphere of 'cul- 
tivation is to enſure a continuance of the evil; and 


if we wiſh" to effect any conſiderable amelioration, 


ve muſt begin with concentrating the capital de- 
voted to huſbandry. When the channels already 


occupied are filled, that is, when the ſoil ſhall 


have been fertilized as much as' poſſible, and forced 
to yield all ic can afford without impoveriſning it- 
ſelf, new incloſures will be neceſſary; and, under 


the ſyſtem of huſbandry that would be then eſta2 
bliſhed, the meaſure would: be attended with 1 


danger. ; £IE 1 . i | 1 £38 


* 


»In Mery other brauch of duty va | price or as 


machine is ſmall, when compared with that of the materi 


to be worked, and the wages of the labourers: in agricul- | 
ture, on the contrary, the Preparation. of the farm coſts. 


more than the materials and labour. It is, therefore, pe- 
culiarly unwiſe to multiply ſuch machines unneceſſarily. 


The 
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The inecloſure of our waſtes and commons may 
ee be conſidered in another light. It may be 


ſuppoſed that portions, of land might then be al- 
lotted to the labouring poor, and that their amended 


ſſituation would have a tendency to improve their 


morals. Were this end likely to be attained, it 
vould be very unbecoming an enlightened legiſla- 
ture to debate the queſtion with a mercantile eye, 
or to regulate its conduct by the balance of an ac- 
count of debtor and creditor. Sober truth, how- 
ever, will convince us, that the propoſed method of 
attaining this deſirable end would prove fruitleſs. 
Far the greater part of our waſtes is ſituated at a 
diſtance from our villages, whoſe inhabitants muſt 
remove themſelves to new tenements, before theß 
could occupy their allotments to any advantage. 
The old villages would then remain deſerted, until 
new inhabitants Could be tempted to ſettle : but 

theſe ſtrangers, whether ſettling in the old or new 
villages, muſt be drawn from manufactures; and 
from their habits, ignorant of agriculture, would be 
equally unfit: for labourers or occupiers of land. 
Even with regard to thoſe commons that are cloſe 
to towns and villages, the beneficial effects of ſmall 
allotments would be more apparent and temporary, 
than real and permanent. The conſtruction of our 

ſociety has degraded the character and benumbed 
the intellects of the lower ranks; the greater num- 
ber of whom, however, repining at labour and po- 
verty, have neither inclinations nor abilities to act 
in any higher ſphere. In conſequence of our man- 
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ners, landed property has an invincible tendeney to 
conſolidation; and not many years would elapſe be- 
fore all ſmall allotments would be ſwallowed up by 


rich proprietors, or a few frugal individuals of the 


lower claſs. Until that ſhould take place, this 
_ diviſion of property would be only an encourage- 
ment to idleneſs, debauchery, and exceſſive con- 
ſumption, and, as ſordid intereſt is alone in Eng- 
land the bond of union and ſubordination, of in- 
ſolence. The poor, relying on their land for ſub- 
ſiſtence, would demand exorbitant and capricious 


wages as labourers; farmers would from views of 


intereſt endeavour to regulate their plan of huſ- 


bandry, ſo as to have as little dependence on them 


as poſſible; and landlords would from motives of 
peace and ſelf-defence buy up the ſmall properties 


in their neighbourhood. But a petty proprietor 


or tenant, who ſhall have been tempted or forced 


by poverty to relinquiſh his land, will ſeldom or 


never re- enter into the claſs of labourers : his 
own pride and habits render him averſe and almoſt 


.incapable ; and the great occupiers of land will 


.have found means to do without him. He muſt 
either ſtarve, rob, or emigrate; and whichever 
plan he adopts, he will be _— Jolt- to the com- 
qa 
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to the lower ranks, may, however, be determined 
by facts. He who has neglected the acre: or half 
acre of which he is in poſſeſſion, certainly is not 


land. 


likely: to make a better uſe of a greater quantity of 
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land; Many of our cortages actually babe more 
or leſs of garden or orchard annexed to them, yet 
perhaps there 18 not one in twenty that is eben to- 
lerably cultivated : they are ſtrictly ſpeaking waſtes. 
Bigotted, in a manner that reſembles the inſtint of 
Prutes, to particular ki nds of aliment, neither fearcity 
nor price will tempt our poor to make uſe of others 
as nutritious and wholeſome, and (to their betters) 
a8 pleaſant. But it is evident that ſmall allotments 
muſt, if really beneficial to the occupiers, de 
| gardens rather than farms; and until we ſee the 
gardens, which the poor actually have, well culti- 
Yared, it would be folly to give them more ground. 
It is either fruitleſs or onnecefTary labour for a 
enen to attempt to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor by allotments of land. Such a diviſion 
of property depends entirely on morals: if they 
lead that way, it will come of itſelf if they oppoſe 
it, we ſhould be ſtriving to fill a fieve with" water. 
Such is the ſuperior price which a poor man can 
afford to offer, (for he gives the labour which 
others muſt hire, ) that we may reſt ſatisfied, when- 
ever the ſtate of our manners ſhall allow him to 
keep, he will never want either as a renter or = 
- proprietor as much land as he ought to have. 
The incloſure of our waſtes has alſo been 50 
ported, as calculated to, relieve the preſſure of 
ſcarcity, under which we actually labour. If the 
meaſure be in other reſpects wiſe, it ought to be 
carried into execution, whether there ſhould or 
ne not be * . and if it can be recom- 
. mended 
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mended. on ho othen grounds, .this is not 3 valid 
| Augufhenrn Should the ſcarcity | aten ta er. 


* the height of imprudence. to; ſeek, « our remedy. 
in a meaſure which muſt hay permanent. conſe- 
quences, and which cannot be laid aſide when the 
evil is removed; and if we ſuppoſe the ſcarcity to 
ariſe from internal cauſes, and a radical defect in 
our manners and the conſtruction of. our ſociety, 
aggravated only by accidental circumſtances, new 


incloſures will be of no avail., The meaſure can 


only procure a temporary. remiſſion, and. the diſeaſe 
will ſoon return with redoubled force. Without 
waſting time in attempting to eſtimate the quan- 
5 tity of land ii in Great Britain already i in cultivation, 
the fertility, of ſoil and the extent of populatian; 
it will ſcarcely be diſpured, that were our manners 
what they, ought, to be, and the ſhitem o of agricul- 
ture good, Great Britain might feed even, a greater 
population than it does poſſeſs, without eneroach- 


ing on the waſte lands. e 4 


1141 > 


Fo + he, ſame cauſes that- create 3 U defi- 
ciency of food at preſent, will « continue to operate, 
and create a, ſimilar deficiency in future: : the ac- 


counts may be ſomewhat ſwelled, but the balance | 


bf will remain. the ſame. I t has been aſſerted that our 
population has of late years rapidly increaſed, and 
that hence ariſes the want of food. This aſſertion 
appears rather problematical. Our manufacturers, 
the inhabitants of towns, are certainly far more nu- 
merous than formerly z our villages on the contrary | 
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are in of their inhabitants, the huſbiadineh,”- 


Whether the diminution balances the increaſe or 
not, I pretend not to determine, and it is a point 


of no moment. The ſcarcity ariſes, not from the 


aggregate maſs of population, but from the un- 
equal proportion which thoſe who feed, bear to 
thoſe who are to be fed. The preſſure, however, 
that muſt neceſſarily have ariſen from this radical 
deſect, has been aggravated by many other cauſes. 
Agriculture begins to be better underſtood, but the 
improvements that have been made tend chiefly, as 


might be expected, to forward the partial intereſts 7 


of the farmer, not the general intereſts of the ſtate. 


The latter require that the greateſt poſſible produce 


| ſhould be ſent to market, in order to feed thoſe who 
are not employed in producing food for themſelves : 
the former depend only on the net produce which 
is thus ſent. The conſolidation of farms, the in- 
vention of machines, the negle& of ſome of the 
leaft profitable branches of induſtry in agriculture, 
| have infinitely diminiſhed the expences of the 
farmer; and he obtains a greater clear profit from 
a given tract of ground, but at the ſame time he 
ſends a ſmaller quantity of food to market: his in- 
tereſt directs him to purſue this path, and no great 
- Ingenuity is required to ſucceed in it. 
Luxury, or exceſſive conſumption, has of late 


years advanced ſtill more rapidly than our popula- 


tion; every individual, from the prince to the peaſant, 
conſumes more than, he did, and the advance is 


perhaps greateſt in the loweſt claſſes, 


The 


/ 
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The ſatne quantity of food will eibfelird ſerve 
fewer people, and the population remaining the 


ſame, diſtreſs muſt enſue. The peculiar nature of : 
the food of our lower claſſes is an additional con- 


ſideration. Fleſh meat cannot be cheap, except in 


fertile and deſert countries: the inhabitants of everx 
fully-peopled territory muſt chiefly live on grain, | 


or ſome other vegetables. Bread our poor are 
5 to eat; but, except potatoes, they reject 
every other kind of vegetable. An acre of grain, 


whether wheat, oats, or barley, is, however, by no 
means capable of feeding as many as an acre culti- 
vated like a garden. When a peaſant is content wor 


eat not only bread, but every kind of vegetable, a 
nation has, to'uſe a vulgar expreflion, many fings 


to the bow, and a failure in one article is compen- 
ſated by the others. Whereas when a peaſant will 
eat nothing but bread, and that only of one kind, 


a failure of a ſingle crop of one ſpecies of food 


ninevitably produces diſtreſs. A ſupply of food, 


where the food conſiſts much of roots and other 


kind of garden ſtuff, is alſo much more ſecure! 


Corn is a very portable commodity, and like water 


will find its level. Governments may ſomewhat 


impede, but can never totally prevent an export 
ation, if our neighbours offer a greater price than 
ourſelves; and it muſt be expected that the 
farmer will, like other ed endeayourt to ſend 
| his goods to the beſt market. | 


This bigotted attachment to 15 dieb dic. 


i cingviſhes our poor, muſt in a great meaſure: be 


aſcribed 
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aſeribed to th uſe of tea, which, however uſeful 
to the revenue, is perhaps the moſt pernicious 
cuſtom ever adopted by the poorer, claſſes in any 
nation. Nothing but bread can be eat with tea, 
and the poor man who has bought tea, cannot af- 


ſord to buy meat in order to give a reliſh! to other 


: vegetables, What little he can ſpare is devoted to 
drams, in order to ſupport. his ſpirits, and brace. 
his ſtomach. Tea, therefore, occaſions. the exclu - 
ſive. uſe of bread for food, and produces an im- 
menſe additional conſumption. of grain diſtilled into 
ſpirits ; equally. a valuable article to our revenue, 
but equally deſtructive in the higheſt ee to the 
welfare of the ſtate. ! v4 | 
The quantity of horſes maintained in Great 
Britain ſhould alſo. be attended to. This muſt 
partly be aſcribed. to the increaſe of luxury, a 
greater number of ſaddle and carriage horſes, 
hunters and race horſes, are now kept by the upper 
ranks: and partly to the cuſtom of farmers having 
_ . almoſt entirely rejected the uſe of oxen in huſbandry, 
to which they are led by their ſyſtem of diminiſhing 
and ſimplifying as much as poſſible their expences, 
and by the high rate of wages for ſervants and la- 
bourers: for as more oxen; are required than horſes 
to. perform a given quantity of work, more men 
mult be engaged to attend them. The increaſe of 
the number of horſes originates, however, chiefly 
from the rapid conveyance of the poſt. This 
rapidity is rendered almoſt neceſſary by the nature 
oy our eee which is ſupported at its preſent 
iel, height 


4 r n i 
height by the means of credit, As the rate of 
rode uſed by all other public carriages muſt in 
ſome meaſure correſpond with that of mail- coaches, 
not only an immenſe. number of horſes are con- 
ſumed, which makes it requiſite that a great portion 
of land ſhould be devoted to breeding them, but 
the horſes employed muſt be fed very ew in 
order to go through their work. 

Having put the queſtion to many perſons pro · 
prietors of mail-coaches, the ſame anſwer was in- 
variably received: it was ſaid, that the allowance of 
each horſe was four buſhels of oats a-week, Sup- 
poſing the average produce of oats per acre to be 
36 buſhels, certainly a very high calculation, one 
acre will keep a horſe but nine weeks, fix acres will 
- furniſh only a fortnight's overplus for the whole 
year—a horſe muſt alſo have ſome hay. To pre- 
vent the poſſibility of exaggeration, let us diminiſh 
the quantity of oats one half; ſtilFthree acres are 
required for each horſe every year; and if we reckon 
the number employed in machines, poſt-chaiſes, 
waggons, &c. the quantity of land devoted to their 
maintenance will prove ſo enormous, that the 

wonder is more how the inhabitants are fed at all, 
than that they are pinched for food. Whether our 
commerce be not eſtabliſhed on falſe foundations; 
whether a greater and more ſecure opulence might 
not be attained by a ſyſtem totally different, are 
queſtions foreign to the ſubject. It is here ſuf- 

ficient to ſnew, that circumſtanced as we are, it is 
idle to expect that the inhabitants of Great Britain 
DT, „ can 
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can be fed by our own territory. The addition of 
all the waſte land would, at beſt, be but a drop of 
water in the ocean, and from the operation of our 
manners and the conſtruction of our ſociety, ſuch 
an addition would only ſerve to increaſe the con- 
ſumption as much as the ſupply of food, and the 
balance would remain the ſame. On our preſent 
ſyſtem, Great Britain muſt depend on other coun- 
tries for food; and if the incloſure of our waſtes can 
be ſupported on no other principles, it ought to be 
rejected. The preſent ſcarcity originates chiefly in 
the confuſion which prevails in Europe, and-which 
prevents our receiving the accuſtomed relief from 
abroad; while France, and many other countries 
which uſed to feed themſelves, become our rivals in 
the market, enhance the price, and engroſs a large 
portion of the ſupply. A few bad harveſts may 

ſomewhat exaggerate, but cannot have cauſed the 
ET .. . 8 9 5 l 
The preſſure is, however, much increaſed by 
-another circumſtance, equally, originating in our 
manners. We ſhould groſsly err, if we eſtimated 
the ſcarcity by the price' which corn bears. This 
proceeds, in a great meaſure, from the enormous 
augmentation of paper money, which is in ſome 
degree owing to the exigencies of ſtate, but in a 
ſtill greater degree to the eſtabliſhment of country 
banks. Were paper money to be iſſued only by 
government, the augmentation would be regular: 
nominal or money prices would be enhanced, the 
nation would ſuffer in its tranſactions with other 
x „ 
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dun but at home we ſhould only have to employ 


more figures in our accounts, and every thing would 


ſoon find its level. But while the iſſue of paper 


money depends on the capricious ſpeculations of 


individuals, it will be made in ſo irregular a man- 
ner, that it will be impoſſible to prevent or even 
relieve the diſtreſs of the greater part of the com- 
munity. Proprietors will not know what rent to 
put on their land, nor, will it be poſſible to regulate 


the wages of labourers, lo as to give them enough 


and. no more. 


THE END. 
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: Page 360, line 17. for they read that. 
i . 373, — penult. for poſſeſs read poſſeſſes, 
SID BRL 394, — 1. for ptovided read provided. 
. . 396, — 5. for canr ely read can rely. _ 
397. — 4. for vine tracks read vine tracts. EN 
13, — 24. for it is his duty often to make read it is £1 
atften his duty to make. „ 
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line 17. for they read that. | | 
—— penult. for poſſeſs read poſſeſſes. 
— 1. for ptovided read provided. 
— 5. for canr ely read can rely. 

— 4. for vine tracks read vine tracts. 

— 24. for it is his _ often to make read ir is 


